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PREFACE 


The genealogical papers which make up this volume were 
published by the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
in installments throughout the year 1925. Having been origi- 
nally compiled as part of a comprehensive study of the history 
of the Northern Neck of Virginia, they are now collected in 
order to relate them specifically to the other parts of that general 
study, already printed as Landmarks of Old Prince William 
(1924) and Virginia Land Grants (1925). Opportunity is 
thus afforded to add that essential tool of the working gene- 
alogist, an analytical index, and to correct such errors as have 


come, or have been brought, to the compiler’s attention during 
the serial publication. 


The compiler has pleasure in acknowledging the courtesy 
of Mr. Albert Cook Myers of Philadelphia in permitting the 
use, for the purpose of illustrating the text, of rubbings made 
by him of Culpeper monuments at Hollingbourne; and in tes- 
tifying to the able professional service rendered by Mr. Regi- 
nald M. Glencross of T.ondon in research among manuscript 


source records. 
F. H. 


Belvoir, 
Fauquier County, Virginia. 
February, 1926. 


INTRODUCTION 


When, on October 19, 1759, the Virginia Gazette announced 
that ‘Yesterday arrived in town the Rt. Hon. Thos. L’d Fair- 
fax,’ the news was read with interest by a young English 
clergyman, the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, then sojourning in 
Williamsburg at the beginning of an enterprising tour ‘through 
the middle settlements in North America.’ His imagination 
was captured by the idea of a peer, who was reputed to have 
associated with the wits of the London of Queen Anne and 
actually himself to have contributed to the Spectator, living 
now aloof in the wilderness of a vast proprietary, the Northern 
Neck of Virginia. A few days later, as he records, Mr. Burn- 
aby had the opportunity of meeting Lord Fairfax at ‘The 
Palace’ on the occasion of a reception by Governor Fauquier, 
and then accepted an invitation to call at Greenway Court, 
when, during the following spring, he should make an intended 
journey across the Blue Ridge. The result of this meeting 
was a lively sketch! which has not only afforded to all sub- 
sequent historians of the most agreeable period of American 
colonial life a welcome detail of local colour, but has made 
of the proprietors of the Northern Neck favorites of Virginia 
historical romance. 

Little that measures up to Professor Freeman’s estimate 
of genealogy? has, however, been recorded for the Culpepers, 
and so what is after all of the greatest significance about them 
in America has been missed: that Burnaby’s Lord Fairfax 
looked back on no less than four generations of his ancestors 
who during more than a century had successively maintained 
interests and risks in the Virginian Commonwealth.’ 

The immediate concern of the present genealogical study has 
therefore been in the evidence for the participation of the 
Culpepers and their descendents in the planting of Virginia. 
It will be found to demonstrate that it was no improvisation 
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of interest which sent Lord Fairfax to reside beyond the 
Atlantic; which prompted his mother to set up at Leeds Castle 
a sundial to mark simultaneously the time of day on the Thames 
and the Potomac; which sent her father out as Governor; or 
even which moved the Governor’s father to solicit inclusion 
in the earliest of the Northern Neck charters; for the fact 
was that Lord Fairfax’s Culpeper great grandfather had been 
an active member of the Virginia Company, and his great great 
grandfather one of the adventurers named in the original grants 
of 1609 and 1610. The Culpepers were, too, implicit of that 
closely knit family connection which contributed a St. Leger 
to be one of Raleigh’s captains; Argalls, Auchers, Filmers, 
Sandys’ and Wyatts to the beginnings of Virginia affairs at 
home and abroad, and later sent out to the colony Brents, 
Byrds, Codds, Clarkes, Darrells, Digges, Fleets, PORE Wee 
Lovelaces, Norwoods and Spencers. 


It has required spade work to collect and array the proofs 
of these statements, Not only are the Culpepers now figures 
of a dead past in America (where, as Dr. Moncure Conway 
picturesquely said, ‘Fairfax-land is lost in Washington-land’), 
but in England also. Their heyday was in the times of the 
Stuarts, since when, as the hard saying is, they ‘have gone 
down in the world;’ and their traditions have remained un- 
furbished. 

Moreover, as a family they afford a minor illustration of the 
historical fact that the continuity of social life was rudely 
shaken by the civil wars of the seventeenth century. From 
the time of the Angevin kings until the ‘Troubles’ under 
Charles I, the Culpepers recorded the detail of their pedigrees 
as convincingly as any Englishmen. Generation after gene- 
ration, they preserved their muniments within the confines of a 
few small, safe, conservative parishes. But in the twilight of 
the modern world the branch of the family with which we 
are here concerned abandoned the tradition of marriage among 
hereditary neighbours, and as a consequence many of their 
representatives were born, lived and died beyond their ances- 
tral boundaries. In this characteristically modern practice they 
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failed to assemble their vital statistics, and disappeared from 
the historical scene before genealogy was recognised to be a 
handmaid of history.‘ 

When, in this lack of evidence, the pedigree of the Wigsell 
Culpepers became of practical importance to all the landholders 
within the Northern Neck, the post-revolutionary Virginia 
lawyers were sadly to seek in interpreting the documents which 
came into their hands. It is a curious commenfary on the 
completeness of their recent sepatation from the mother country 
that they did not then have recourse, as their fathers and 
grandfathers would have had, to the English wills. They 
cited Burnaby in the law courts (a dignity which would have 
astonished the Archdeacon considering the uncritical form of 
his narrative) and were content with mutual stipulations of 
fact, which, in some cases, they recognised to be inconsistent 
with the face of the record before them, and in others prove 
to have been premature. So convinced a detractor of the pro- 
prietary title as Judge Spencer Roane was thus lead to admis- 
sions which he would have rejoiced to be able to deny; and 
we find in England the traces of diligent work, silently carried 
on by John Marshall, to confirm nunc pro tunc facts which, on 
such admissions, had already been adjudged by the American 
courts. 

For all these considerations it seems fitting to array the 
generations of the proprietors of the Northern Neck, not in 
mere glittering heraldry, nor yet, in the contemptuous phrase 
of the post-revolutionary historians, as ‘unworthy favorites of 
a profligate king,’ but to prove their title to be included in the 
honourable company which Alexander Brown enrolled as the 
Founders of America. 


CHAPTER ONE 
The Pageant of the Culpepers 


In Charles I’s peerage patent of 1644 the house we are to 
study was described as ‘the Antient and Noble family of the 
Colepepers,> in our counties of Kent and Sussex many ages 
past renowned for persons of eminent ability both in war and 
peace.’ They first appear upon the records in the time of 
King John. When Edward I was on the throne one of them 
was Porter (or Castellan) of Leeds Castle under the Lord 
Badlesmere, with four sons, all vigorous men at arms; who, 
after serving against the Scots, became involved in the futile 
rebellion of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, against Edward II. 
The two of them from whom all the subsequent Culpepers ‘were 
descended then first wrote their name on the page of national 
history by getting themselves conspicuously hanged by a wrath- 
ful king. Undaunted by this experience, in Queen Mary’s 
time, two more of them were again ‘rebels,’ being ‘out’ in 
Wyatt’s Kentish rising against the Spanish marriage; but they, 
more fortunate than their ancestors, escaped with no more 
than an imprisonment in the Tower and a temporary seques- 
tration of their property.? 

Despite these checks, the family grew progressively until 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century Camden® could 
say of them, ‘I have noted at one time there were twelve knights 
and baronets of this house alive together ;’ and it was on such 
a footing that they gallantly atoned their adolescent intract- 
ability by giving to Charles I the unanimous support which 
ruined them as a house. 

The family papers of the Culpepers are, unfortunately, lost; 
so that, lacking the colour of such material, they must be 
estimated largely on the testimony of such scraps of public 
records as array a procession of their ghosts. The roll, in- 
complete as it is, has enough variety and interest to make one 
wish for more detail. 
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Their men of the robe would be lead by a recognitor magnae 
assisae of the time of King John;® a Judge of Common Pleas 
of the time of Henry IV;?° a Master of the Rolls of the time 
of Charles I; and a colonial Governor of the time of Charles 
II; supported by sixteen Sheriffs!’ of Kent, Sussex and Wor- 
cestershire, and a round dozen of Parliamentmen,™ ranging 
down from Edward I to George II. 


Then would follow their soldiers, veterans of all England’s 
wars from that against the ‘Scots who hae wi Wallace bled,’ 
through the rivalries of the Roses, the Hundred Years fight- 
ing with France, the sixteenth century death grapple with 
Spain, to the Troubles and the subsequent contests with the 
Dutch for command of the sea. Among them we can, however, 
identify only the rebellious brothers of the time of Edward 
II, whom we have already mentioned; the sturdy squire who 
fought at Agincourt under the banner of Sir William Bouchier 
with a younger brother and five yeomen archers from among 
his father’s tenants ;!° the almost anonymous liegemen of the 
Red Rose ;!* an under Marshal of Calais, temp. Henry VIII;'® 
an Elizabethan youth entered in a visitation pedigree only as 
‘slayne in Holland,’ fighting for the Dutch under Sir Francis 
Vere ;!® the Restoration sailor who ‘was in four sea fights’ 
against the Dutch;!7 and the several cavaliers we are to meet 
later. 

The next company would be a small band of book men, the 
herbalist who practised astrology, and, to the rage of the 
medical profession, translated the pharmacopaeia into English 
so that all men might prescribe for themselves ;** a pair of 
earnest but dull writers against usury ;!? and a second rate 
poet who was the author also of a petition to Parliament, 
quite reasonably adjudged scandalous, that that august body 
should take a vacation from politics and go to work.” 

Bringing up the rear would be the black sheep; two fortune 
hunting cadets of the time of Edward IV, who broke the 
word they had given as ‘gentylmen’ and ‘arayed in the man’ 
of warre’ abducted and forcibly married two co-heiresses, de- 
spite their ‘grete and pittious lamentacion,’ thereby establish- 
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ing a new house of their name;*! the youthful lover of his 
cousin, Queen Katherine Howard ;?* a swaggering colonel who 
was condemned to lose a hand for an act of violence within 
the verges of the court, but had sufficient parts to be elected 
to the Royal Society for his invention of ‘iron hearths for 
burning coals instead of freestone hearths which crack; 
a youth who in cold blood murdered an officer of the guards 
with a blunderbuss, but was pardoned because he was brother 
to a peer;?* and the last baronet of the Wakehurst house who, 
in the early eighteenth century, gambled away his estate, and 
by continuing to frequent the resorts where others were do- 
ing the same thing after he could no longer take part, was 
pilloried by Pope in a cadenced contemptuous verse.”® 

Genealogically, in the seventeenth century, these Culpepers 
had divided from the Stammhaus of Bayhall (near Tunbridge 
Wells) into four principal branches, which, in the order of 
their seniority, were: (a) Bedgebury, in Kent; (b) Wigsell, 
in Sussex; (c) Wakehurst, in Sussex; and (d) Aylesford in 
Kent. All were prolific in Thomases and Johns, so that the 
student must walk warily among them to avoid confusion. 
Our present interest is, however, confined to the second house, 
which, as it befell, was to become the senior line and is, more- 
over, the only one of the four which still persists. 


The history of the Wigsell Culpepers falls naturally into 
three periods: (a) of quiet preparation for political oppor- 
tunity in comparative rural seclusion, principally at Wigsell ; 
(b) an efflorescence at Hollingbourne in the stimulating at- 
mosphere of a community of professional and Crown service 
families; and (c) decay and dissolution following the Revo- 
lution of 1688. 

The last professional soldier among them was the founder 
of their house, who died in the early years of the reign of 
Henry VIII. His son was educated in the law and made his 
career in country business; but his successors maintained them- 
selves for two generations as simple country gentlemen. That 
they did not accumulate wealth appears from the fact that 
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neither of them was ever on a sheriff roll, nor did Queen 
Elizabeth honour them with a visit, as she did their cousins of 
Bedgebury (Nichols, Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, i, 334). The 
iron manufacturing which they carried on had passed its profit- 
able period, and they needed iterated marriages with heiresses 
to balance, at least once a generation, their easy going budgets. 

For all that this family thus lived for a time aloof from the 
great world, they did not degenerate. Beginning in the reign 
of Edward VI almost uniformly they put their sons through 
the whole gamut of educational opportunity. They were sent 
first to Winchester, then to Oxford. Finally, with the ex- 
ception of a few who took orders in the church, they studied 
also at the Inns of Court. In the university lists, compiled by 
Foster and Venn, for the two generations preceding the civil 
wars there are recorded of the Culpepers twenty-one at Ox- 
ford, and ten at Cambridge. Of these thirty-one, fifteen went 
out of Wigsell, all to Oxford; and of that fifteen, thirteen 
were enrolled also members of the Middle Temple, while 
two more were of Gray’s Inn without having been to the 
university. The significance of these statistics is that the 
Wigsell Culpepers were never ‘mere’ lawyers ; they never sought 
an education in order to practice law and they never practised 
law long enough to produce a serjeant or a judge. They 
studied law as they went to Oxford, as modern men do, for 
the sake of a liberal education. 

So far as concerns their residence in the chancery inns, and 
even in the inns of court, they were in the strict tradition of 
the Tudor gentry ;?@ who generally sent their sons thither 
from the grammar schools, to acquire what the Greeks called 
mousike (i. €., manners and such a smattering of law as might 
fit them for responsibility in country business); but in the 
sixteenth century it was unusual for men of that kind of 
breeding to go to the universities, unless they expected to 
become parsons. Roger Ascham testifies to the point explicitly 
in The Schoolmaster (1570) : 


‘If a father have foure sons,’ he said, ‘three faire and well 
formed, both mynde and bodie, the fourth wretched, lame 
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and deformed, his choice shal be to put the worst to learning, 
as one good enough to becom a scholer. I have spent the most 
parte of my life in the Universitie and therefore can beare 
witness that many fathers commonlie do thus.’ 


To attain education, the Wigsell Culpepers thus broke 
through a class prejudice, and it may fairly be deduced that 
it was because they did so during several preparatory gene- 
rations that they were qualified to take the high average po- 
sition in Jacobean society which Camden noted. 

That position was achieved, after they had removed to Hol- 
lingbourne, by the diligent practice of politics, for which legal 
studies had qualified them. In this they were as typical of 
the earliest Stuart era as those sterling soldiers, the St. Legers, 
to whose Kentish lands they succeeded, were racy of Tudor 
times. Before the Culpepers appeared on the great scene, to 
participate in government administration and serious service 
in both houses of parliament, they served a local apprentice- 
ship. Facile with the pen, and persuasive with the tongue, 
they became county leaders because they were recognised to 
be the embodiment of enlightened conservatism. Whether re- 
sisting the payment of ship money and the abuse of royal 
farms of monopolies of necessities of life, or arguing for the 
reduction of ‘usury,’ they were neither democrats nor fanatics, 
but stood resolute for ordered authority against theoretical 
innovations. They held with Lord Falkland that when there 
is not a necessity for change, there is a necessity not to 
change. 

Estimating the community in which they played this part, 
a modern historian has crystallized at once their achievement 
and the cause of it: 


“When the public opinion of Kent was finally voiced (whether 
fighting for the Prayer Book or against ship money) it coin- 
cided remarkably nearly with the verdict of posterity. Its 
ruling families, Finchs, Wottons, Culpepers and Derings, rep- 
resented a royalist but staunchly Protestant outlook . ..a 
conservative moderation different entirely from the royalism 
of Cornwall or the North.’ 


CHAPTER TWO 
Wigsell 


At the time of their check at the hands of Edward II, the 
Culpepers seem to have recently inaugurated their characteristic 
practice of land acquisition by the time honoured expedient 
of marrying heiresses. It was from their first manor so ac- . 
quired, that of Bayhall in the Kentish parish of Pembury on 
the southern border of the weald, that they spread, as Hasted 
remarks, ‘over the whole face of the county’ of Kent; and, 
we may add, eventually of adjacent Sussex as well. 

In this process, the Walter Culpeper who fought at Agin- 
court, being of the seventh recorded generation of his family,?" 
put his roots in the ground a few miles southeast of Bayhall. 
About 1425 he married the widow of the last Bedgebury of 
Bedgebury in Goudhurst and was buried with that family in 
‘Goudhurst church. His tomb described him as ‘arm. filius 
Thome Culpeper militis . . . obiit 24 Novemb. 1462’ (Weever, 
Antient Funeral Monuments, 1767 ed., p. 69) ; which identifies 
him genealogically as the Walter, son of Thomas, who himself 
left sons, John, Richard and Nicholas, as rehearsed in DeBanco 
Roll, 4 Edw. IV, Hilary Term, membrane 484. 

It follows that it was this last mentioned John who served 
the office of Sheriff of Kent in 7 Edw. IV (1468) and was 
buried in Goudhurst, beside his father; being described on his 
tomb as ‘Iohannis Culpeper, militis . . . obiit 22 Decemb. 1480 
(Weever, loc. cit.). 

It appears from an indenture dated 4 January, 21 Henry 
VIII [1529/30] which has survived (Harl. Charter, 76 H 12) 
that Sir John® left a will (otherwise lost) disposing of his es- 
tates among two sons, Alexander and Walter, named respect- 
ively for their maternal uncle, Alexander Clifford of Bobbing 
(thus introducing among the Culpepers a name which was to 
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appear in Virginia), and for their grandfather, the Squire 
of Agincourt. These estates included the manors acquired 
by the Bedgebury marriage (Bedgebury and Haselden) in 
Kent, an inherited Culpeper manor (Wigsell) in Sussex, and 
certain lands in Essex which Sir John had purchased; and 
the will in question divided them among the two sons, the 
intention of the testator being that, despite the Kentish custom 
of gavelkind, the elder should take all the lands in Kent, and 
the younger those in Sussex and Essex. 

Wigsell, which thus devolved upon Wafer® and was to be 
the seat of three generations of his descendants, was at the 
time of the death of Walter’s father a manor ‘holden by Knights 
service of the Lord of the Castle of Hastings,’ consisting. of 
some 600 acres of plough and pasture, with as much more 
of wood and heath, in the Sussex parish of Salehurst; lying 
close under the southwestern border of Kent, not far from 
Bayhall and Bedgebury. It was purchased in 1348 (Sussex 
Feet of Fines, 22 Edward III) from Simon de Etchingham by 
Sir John Culpeper ;5 whose heir, Sir Thomas,® records in his 
will of 1429 (Harl. Ch., 80 H 27) that it was settled upon 
him on the occasion of his first marriage. Wigsell was not 
yet a place of residence, however: its original value lay in 
the supply of charcoal which its forest cover provided for the 
iron smelting industry in which the Culpepers, like so many 
of their neighbours in the Weald, were profitably engaged in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (Victoria County His- 
tory, Sussex, ii, 241). At the death of Sir John,’ Wigsell 
must already have been somewhat denuded and so of less value 
than it had been; but the title was sufficient, nevertheless, to 
enable its inheritor to pursue the thrifty practice of his an- 
cestors and negotiate a marriage which established Culpeper 
of Wigsell for a century and a half to come. 

With the founding of this house, from which came the 
proprietors of the Northern Neck of Virginia, we begin our 
detailed examination of genealogical testimonies. 

IX. Walter Culpeper (Sir John® of Bedgebury), 1475?- 
1515, of Calais and Wigsell, began life, like his grandfather, 
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the squire of Agincourt for whom he was named, as a pro- 
fessional soldier; but, unlike his grandfather, he did not live 
to retire to his estates. The earliest record of him is on the 
page of national history, at the very end of his career. 

The Chronicle of Calais (Camden Society, No. 35, p. 6) 
recites him in October, 1508, as under marshall of that town, 
present at the treaty for the marriage of Mary, daughter of 
Henry VII to the Duke of Burgundy, afterwards the em- 
peror Charles V; and in that capacity there was assigned to 
him at the beginning of the next reign (July, 1509) a Crown 
tenement in Fisherstrete in Calais and an annuity of £20 out 
of the revenues of the town. Two years later, in November, 
1511, being then recited a ‘squire of the body’ of Henry VIII, 
he was granted also the post of bailiff of the Scavage of Calais 
and the isle of Colne (L. & P. Henry VIII, i, 47, 94, 298). 

His crowded hour came in August, 1513, when his young 
master was engaged in the invasion of France to assert an 
outworn claim of inheritance of that realm, and it was Walter’s 
fortune to be left for the moment in responsible command of 
the garrison of Calais. The chronicler Hall records (Holin- 
shed, iii, 580) that as the King lay before Therouanne on the 
Flemish border, the captain of Boulogue made a night foray on 
Calais seeking booty and to insult the invading English. Ar- 
riving with a thousand men at the bridge which defended the 
causey leading to the town, the Frenchman surprised the guard 
and captured the ordnance there mounted. Retaining 600 
men at the bridge ‘for a stale,’ he then dispatched the remain- 
ing 400 ‘into the marishes and meadows to fetch away the 
beasts and cattle which they should find there.’ Some of these 
foragers approached so near the walls of Calais as to raise the 
alarm, whereupon 


‘about five of the clocke in the morning the gate of Calis, 
called Bullongue gate, was opened, and by permission of the 
deputie one Culpeper, the under marshall, with two hundred 
archers under a banner of Saint George, issued forth,’ and 
‘set so fiercelie on that finallie the Frenchmen were discomfited 
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and four and twentie of them slaine, besides twelve score that 
were made prisoners and all the ordnance and bootie again 
recouered. These prisoners were brought to Calais and there 
sold in open market.’ 


Walter® died before June 24, 1515 (when he was recited 
dead on the appointment of Sir H. Banaster to his bailiffry, 
L. & P. Henry VIII, ii, 168), leaving a will which bristles with 
as many old world weapons as a modern museum, as follows, 
V1Z: 


P. C. C. Holder, 16. 
Dated September 14, 1514. 
Proved April 28, 1516. 


I, Walter Colepepir, onder mshall of the town of Calays. To be 
byried in the Resurreccon Chapell within Saint Nicholas Churche, to 
the whiche chapell my newe poleax and ij of my spere staffs, myn 
Ermite and my swarde. To St George Chapell within the same 
Church my cote of plate couered wt chamlet and myn old polleax. 
To Jesus Chapell wtin the seyd Churche my best Javelyn and a copyll 
of my spere stavys. Unto St John in the wall 6:. Vnto the reparacons 
of the said Church of St Nicholas 10». I Wyill that Anne my wyff 
haue all my lands lying within the Shyres of Kent and Sussex, or 
in any other place within the Realme of England during hir lyf; 
and after hir decesse to remayne to the heires of my body lawfully 
begotten after the course of the comen lawe of Ynglond and laudable 
customes of the seyd Shyres of Kent and Sussex where the lond 
lyeth. To my seruants, that ar sworne in the Retynewe her onder 
me and in my petie wags, ther brigandynes, folds, standards, saletts 
and musteryn cotes, stavys and saletts that they wer wont to were 
at the musterys. To Richard Payn myn old seruant my gowne of 
marble colour furred. To Henry hacuplaynt my veluet doublet, my 
blak jacket and oon sheff of arowes. To Richard Borne my blak 
cote of cloth bordered with Sarsenet and oon sheff of arowes. To 
the Churche of Newenden for the discharging of my consciens of 
such duties as I owe to the same 4 mks sterling. Church of Gowtherst 
404 sterling. Church of Sevenoke 3. If the next heires of Thomas 
Ratlyff of Newenden will pay to my wyff £5 sterling then they shall 
have the croft and house place that was Thomaseys ther fader to 
theym and their heirs. Margaret Swayne my seruant my blak gowne 
lyned wt Sarcenet. To Nanne the bedrede woman’s daughter oon 
payr of myn old hoses and ij of my shirts. To my cosyn Otewell 
Gaynesford my blak damask cote. To my cosyn George Gaynesford 
my damask cote of white and grene. To my cosyn Lewes Clyfford 
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my crossebowe and wenlasse and my gune wt her apparel. To Henry 
Tetle my bowe case of tymbre and one sheff of arowes. My galber- 
dyne of scarlet bordered wt veluet to my sone Thomas. To my 
daughter Elizabeth Welford my grete lewte and oon dosyn of fyne 
dyaper napkins. To my brodyr Alexander Colepepyr my white har- 
nesse complete. Residue to Anne Colepepyr my wyff to se me honestly 
byried, and to se Anthony and Willm our sonnys founde to schole. 
She is to be executrix. Wrytyn wt myn own hand. Witnesses Henry 
Hacupleynt, Richard Borne and Willm Annyley. 

In the presence of Robert Wyndebanke and of John Wyndebanke 
who have subscribed ther names wt» ther own hands. Robert Wynde- 
bank pson of Colne. John Wyndbank Solgyer of Calays. 

Proved by Anne C. relict and executrix. 


He m. 1500(?) Anne, dau. and heiress of Harry Aucher 
of Losenham in Newenden, co. Kent, 


[The m. is shown on both the Culpeper and Aucher pedi- 
grees recorded at the Visitation of Kent, 1619, in Harl. Pub., 
xlii, pp. 62, 181. Thereby it appears that the Losenham 
Auchers, here in question, were the senior stem of an ancient 
Kentish family, of which the junior and persisting branch, - 
seated at Otterden (Hasted, ii, 501), also had ties with Ameri- 
ca. One of them was the wife of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
the half brother of Sir Walter Raleigh; another, Sir Anthony 
Aucher, whose mother was a daughter of Archbishop Sandys, 
was a member of the Council for the Virginia Company 
(Brown, Genesis, ii, 818). Their blood was brought to the 
colony by the Lovelaces and Gorsuches (Va. Mag., xvii, 292; 
XXvi, 393; Xxvili, 285). 

Losenham lies near the Sussex border, a few miles south- 
east of Wigsell. It remained a Culpeper property from this 
m. until 1628, when (Hasted, iii, 78) it was sold by Sir 
John?§ (i. e., the first lord, not his grandfather as implied by 
Hasted). 

‘Anne my wyff’ named in the will of Walter® completes her 
identification by the reference to her father and children in 
her own will, which was as follows: 


Canterbury Consistory Court 15: 169. 
Will dated September 4, 24 Hen. VIII [1532]. 
Anne Culpeper widow: If I die at Canterbury, to be buried at the 
Friars Observants there. If I die at Cranbrooke, to be buried at the 
Friars of Lossenam [i. e.., the Carmelite priory founded by Sir Thomas 
Fitz-Aucher in 26 Henry III (1241), which was suppressed a few years 
after the date of this will, when the lands were granted to Anne Cul- 
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peper’s son, as will appear post], beside my father there buried. To 
house of Friars where I am buried 10 marks; and to the other house 
40s. £20 for my burial, my months mind & years mind. [To] an 
honest priest, to sing in the chapel of Hawteregge for souls of me, 
my husband, my father and mother [my brethren] Elizabeth, William 
& John, and for all mine, and for all Christian souls, 20 marks. To 
William my son my wedding ring and all my plate, except my little 
low salt with the cover and 6 best spoons; which [last] I will to 
my daur. Anne Tooke. To my son William Colepeper, stock in Losse- 
nam and my stuff of household, so that he doth accept it for his 100 
marks [for] which I stand bound to Master John Baker. To every 
of the children of Elizabeth my daur. gos. at their marriage, or 18; 
portion of any dying before then, to Francis Wylford, the second 
son of Thomas W., at 18; but if he die, same to his sisters. To 
said Francis £6. 13s. 4d. to his finding to his learning. To Anne, 
Custaunce [Constance], Katherine and Mary daurs. of Thomas Wyl- 
ford, my goddaurs., all my apparell equally; except to my daur. Cole- 
peper 2 gowns & kirtle. To Sir Walter Dowle [parish priest at 
Cranbrooke] 26s. 8d., to buy him a gown. To servants 3 yards of 
black at 4s. a yd. Rest of goods to my son William and he to be 
executor. Master Thomas Wylford & Master John Baker esquires 
to be supervisors; and to them 4os. apiece. 

Thomas Wylford esquire, Gervase Hendle the elder [of Cranbrooke], 
Walter Hendle, son of said Gervase, William Lynche and Walter 
Dowle priest, [who] now stand enfeoffed [to my use] of lands in 
parishes of Newinden, Rowynden, Byddenden, etc. in shires of Kent 
and Sussex, to stand seized [1] of my lands called the Barre and the 
Grove and my lands late purchased of John Twysden, to the use 
of my son William Colepeper in fee if he perform my legacies; other- 
wise to sell said lands for performance of legacies; and [2] of all 
my other manors, lands, etc., to the use of my said son in tail; in 
default to heirs of my body; in default to my right heirs, according 
to the will of Harry Ager, esq. my father. 

If the heirs of one Ratclyffe pay my exor £5, they to have a house 
and a croft [in Newenden] again which sometime was the Ratclyffes 
{i. e., a repetition of similar provision in her husband’s will]. 

Witnesses: Thomas Wylford esquyre [her son-in-law], Walter Dowle 
priest, James Wylford [her grandson] & others.] 


and by her had 
i Anne, living 1532, m. ————— Tooke. 


[As she was not named in Walter Culpeper’s will (1514), 
the only testimony for her is the legacy in her mother’s will 
(1532) to ‘my daughter Anne Tooke.’ 
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There is no clew to her husband in any of the Kentish Visi- 
tation pedigrees: certainly he was not of the family of ‘Toke 
of Bere’ in West Cliffe. But the Sir Brian Tuke (spelled also 
Tooke and Tuck) who was clerk of the Council of Calais in 
1510 and later Secretary to Wolsey and Henry VIII (D. N. 
B. re-issue, xix, 1252), while a Kentish man, acquired 
lands, on which his descendants lived, in Essex (Morant, i, 
407) ; and it will be recalled that this Anne C.’s father also held 
lands in Essex under the will of Sir John C.8 Moreover Sir 
Brian Tuke’s father was a Richard Tuck, and the Wylford 
pedigree shows that a daughter of ‘Anne Tooke’s’ sister married 
a Richard Tuck of a later generation. Considering these evi- 
dences and the propensity of Kentish families (like Virginia 
families) to marry cousins, it is possible that this was such a 
marriage; and that ‘Anne Tooke’s husband was of the family 
of Sir Brian Tuke.] 


ii Elizabeth, d. ante., 1532, m. ante. 1514, Thomas Wylford 
of Hartridge in Cranbrooke, co. Kent. 


(She is named in her father’s will (1514) ‘my daughter 
Elizabeth Welford,’ and referred to in her mother’s will (1 532) 
as then dead, by provision for ‘the children of Elizabeth, my 
daughter . . . the children of Thomas Wylford.’ The m. was 
noted at the Visitation of Kent, 1619, not only in the Culpeper 
pedigree but in that of the Wylfords (Harl. Pub., xlii, 53, 61, 
104). From the latter it appears that the James Wyilford, 
who witnessed his maternal grandmother’s will in 1532, was 
that outstanding soldier, Sir James Wylford (1516-1550), who 
distinguished himself at the battle of Pinkie (1547) aoe a 
sequently withstood a notable siege at Haddington (D. N 
re-issue, xxi, 236; Froude, Edward VI, chap. ii). 

As a family, the Wylfords had several ties with Virginia. 
One sister of Sir James m. Archbishop Sandys (see her MI. 
in Morant Essex, ii, 34) and another m. Leonard Digges of 
Wooton, co. Kent, from whom descended the Edward Digges 
of Belfield, York County, Virginia, Governor of the colony, 
1655-58, whose name was long a synonym for the best Virginia 
mild tobacco, the ‘E Dees’ (Va. Mag., xvii, 292). It would 
be interesting to prove a connection with these Wylfords of that 
Dr. Robert Wellford of Fredericksburg, of the generation after 
the American Revolution whose descendants have inter-married 
with Virginia families. See W. & M. Quar., xi, 1; x, 139.] 


iii Thomas, living, 1514, but 0. s. p. ante., 1532. 
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iv Anthony, living, 1514, but o. s. p. ante., 1532. 


[They are both named in their father’s will (1514) ; but not 
in that of their mother (1532), which treats the youngest son, 
William, as the heir.] 


v William (1509?-1559) of Wigsell, of whom presently. 


X. William Culpeper (Walter® of Calais), 1509?-1559, of 
Hunton and Wigsell, born a youngest son, was named in his 
father’s will (1514) as ‘my sonne Willm,’ with provision to be 
‘founde to schole.’ That this injunction was carried out and 
that he was put through grammar school, and sent thence to 
London to reside at either Barnard’s or Staple Inn, may be 
deduced from his admission to Grays Inn in 1530 (Foster, fo. 
423).?8 

This would be the year he came of age, when the deaths of 
his two elder brothers had already left him his father’s heir. 
This appears both from the contemporary instrument (Harl. 
Charter, 76 H 12, already cited) which confirmed to William 
as ‘son and heir’ of his father the dispositions of the will of 
Sir John® in favor of Walter®; and from his mother’s will two 
years later. 

It may be that William Culpeper began life as a practising 
lawyer. The earliest public record of him is not in itself in- 
consistent with such an hypothesis. In 1538 he was included 
in the long list of gentlemen enrolled as ‘servants’ to Henry 
VIIT’s servant Thomas Cromwell, then Lord Privy Seal and 
at the dizzy height of his prosperity; for he was not part of 
the household, but one of those who were to attend only when 
called (L. & P. Henry VIII, xiii, pt. 2, p. 497). The patron- 
age resulting from this service was part of the contemporary 
spoil of the monasteries. He had a grant of an annuity 
charged on the priory of Christ Church at Canterbury, and on 
March 10, 1538/9, the seizin of the lands of the dissolved 
priory of Losenham, which his Aucher ancestor had founded 
(ibid., xiv, pt. I, p. 224; xx, pt. I, p. 324). 

It is significant that in all these testimonies William’ ap- 
pears only in relation to Kent. In his grant of the priory of 
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Losenham he is, indeed, described as ‘of Hunton,’ while his 
second son was listed at Winchester College in 1553 (Kirby, 
Winchester Scholars, 1888, p. 132) by the same qualification. 
Thus it appears that on his marriage, which took place in 1530 
as appears from the record of the family settlement of that 
year, William’ established himself, not at Wigsell, but in the 
midst of the Kentish weald, on the river Beult near its junc- 
tion with the Medway. This was an eminently agreeable 
place of residence, but Hunton was not a Culpeper lordship. 
It was vested in the Wyatts of Allington (Hasted, ii, 229), 
a family which, like the Culpepers, later produced a Governor 
of Virginia. 

In relation to the Wyatts William Culpeper achieved also 
his next appearance in a public record: for when, in January, 
1540/1, Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, was involved in Crom- 
well’s downfall and for some weeks was held a prisoner in 
the Tower, William Culpeper was, on Wyatt’s nomination, 
permitted by the Privy Council to have the custody of Alling- 
ton Castle (L. & P. Henry VIII, xvi, 229). He did not, 
however, persistently follow their fortunes. Whether, unlike 
his youthful kinsmen of Bedgebury and Aylesford, he re- 
membered the check his family had had in the reign of Ed- 
ward II, whether he had never accepted the break with Rome 
(three of his sons were named for saints), or whether it was 
merely his fortieth year which counselled prudence, William 
was loyal to Queen Mary’s government in the crisis of 1553 
and did not follow the poet’s son into ‘Wyatt’s rebellion.’ His 
record then was that of an active justice of the peace; at first 
in organizing police, and, after the danger had passed, charged 
with the custody of sequestered estates (Acts P. C., 1554-56, 
pp. 70, 85). 

In the course of this last duty William moved his residence 
several times, which explains why his third son, Martin, was 
entered at Winchester (Kirby, supra) as ‘of Barfriston’ in east 
Kent. It follows that it was not until the very end of his 
life that William settled down at Wigsell, where he made the 
following will:. 
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P. C. C. Chaynay, 61. 
Dated November 16, 1559. 
Proved December 6, 1559. 


I, Willn Culpeper of Wigsell in the County of Sussex, Esquire. 
To be buried in the parish church of Salehurste, in the chapell where 
my good dere wife Cicely Culpeper doth lye. £10 for a tome, to sett 
on my grave. [This injunction was duly carried out. The elaborate 
monument, with recumbent figures, was defaced during the Com- 
monwealth, and only recently has been removed from the Wigsell 
Chapel in Salehurst Church. See Hodson, Salehurst, 1914, p. 48]. To 
poor householders of Bodyam [the Sussex parish adpoining Sale- 
hurst] 20s. To reparation of Church of Newynden £3. 6. 8 To 
William Grantham my seruant 20s. a yere for life. To Mr. Hyde 
scolemaster of Wynchester [where his sons had their first education] 
30s. To Elizabeth Wilgosse and Anne Edolf my daughters £5 each 
for a silver cup with my arms to be graven on it. To Edward Donck 
of Hawkherst [ancestor of the earl of Halifax, who was President 
of the Board of Trade and governed Virginia in the consulship of 
Fauquier] my newe cloth gowne furred; and to John Twysden [an- 
cestor of Sir Roger Twysden, the antiquary] my ffryce coot. Resi- 
duary legatee and Executor, John Culpeper my eldest son. Overseer, 
my nephew John Tufton of Hothfield Esq. to whom my graye cur- 
tall geldynge [The son of this John Tufton was named Overseer in 
the will (1590) of Francis C.11 of Greenway Court. See post]. 
Witnesses: Willm Grantham, Willm Topham, John Webbe, George 
Pix, John Tuton, Marye Tufton, Symon Edolfe, Anne Edolfe, Rich. 
Lacheford. 

As to my lands in Sussex and Kent: to John my son, my manors 
of Lossenham and Louedean in Kent, my mshe in Newynden called 
the ffryers mshe [i. e, the priory of Losenham], my lands called 
Scotts in Sandherste and Newynden [i. e., the Barrett lands he had 
with his wife] and a yerely rent of £3 out of Walland marshe, also’ 
two parts of my manor of Wigsell in the county of Sussex in three 
partes divided, if the said John pay unto Fraunces Culpeper my second 
son, Marten Culpeper my third son, Walter Culpeper my fourth son, 
Thomas Culpeper my fifth son, Edmonde Culpeper my vijts son 
#5 a year each for life, and to Richard Culpeper my vjt™ son an 
annuity of £6. 13. 4.—all the above with the right of entry in de- 
fault of payment on two parts of the manor of Wigsell. My manor 
of Heryngden in [Tenterden] Kent to John my son to pay my debts 
and legacies; or, if he will not, to Francis and Martin my sons. 
Proved by John Colepeper executor. 


He m. 1530, Cicely, dau of John Barrett of Belhouse in 
Alvethy, co. Essex, 
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[The Culpeper family settlement of 4 January, 1529/30 
(Harl. Chart., 76 H 12, already cited) provided for the hold- 
ing of Wigsell by trustees ‘to the use of said Anne Cole- 
pepyr [widow of Walter®] for life; remainder to said Wil- 
liam C. and Cecele Barett, and the heirs of their bodies; in 
default to said William C. in tail; in default to the right 
heirs of said Sir Alexander C. [of Bedgebury].’ This is 
testimony at once that on the date of the charter of 1530 
the marriage had been arranged and was still to be con- 
summated. 

In the Culpeper pedigree returned at the Visitation of 
Kent, 1619, the bride is described only as ‘Cecelia, filia . . . 
Barrett,’ but the Barrett pedigree returned at the Visitation 
of Essex, 1612, which also certifies the marriage, identifies 
the bride’s father. 

The Barretts, descended from a companion of the Con- 
queror (see the Visitation of Essex, 1612, Harl. Pub., vol. 
xiii, 145), were long seated in Hawkhurst, co. Kent (Hasted, 
iii, 72), but in 1397 one of them m. the heiress of the fam- 
ily of Belhouse in Essex and removed thither his residence 
(Morant, i, 78). His descendants were raised to the peer- 
age by James I as barons Newburgh of Fife after an in- 
termarriage with the Falkland Carys. 

The zon Barrett of Belhouse, whose daughter m. Wil- 
liam’, but who died in 1526, before that marriage was cele- 
brated, is described by Morant as ‘applying himself to the 
study of the law, became eminent in that profession.’ His 
contemporary, John Leland the antiquary, in his Encoméa 
Illust. viror. (Works, 1774 ed., v, p. 107), vaunts his fo- 
rensic eloquence in latin verse: 


‘Sic tua sollicitos facundia rara clientes 
Sublevet, et medio stet tua caussa foro.’ 


It would seem, therefore, that it must have been the tra- 
dition of this John Barrett, quite as much as the legal edu- 
cation of William Culpeper himself, which was the inspi- 
ration of the procession of the Wigsell Culpepers towards 
the Inns of Court.] 


and by her had?® 
i John (1531-1612) of Wigsell, of whom hereafter. 


ii Elizabeth, m. John Wildigos of Iridge in Salehurst, co. 
Sussex. 
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[She is named in her father’s will ‘Elizabeth Wilgosse, my 
daughter,’ and was bur. in Salehurst, 1606, as ‘uxor Johannis 
Wildigos, armiger.’ 

Her husband appears in the Elizabethan records as the col- 
league of his brother-in-law, John", in the commission of the 
peace and as church warden of Salehurst. 

For this family, long since extinct, see Berry, Sussex, and 
Hodson, Selehurst.] 


iii Anne, m. Simon Edolphe of St. Radigunds, co. Kent. 


[She is named in her father’s will, ‘Anne Edolf, my 
daughter.’ The m. is noted in the Edolphe pedigree certified 
at the Visitation of Kent, 1663. 

For this family see the full pedigree in Misc. Genealogica et 
Heraldica, N. S., iv, 169.] 


iv Francis (1538-1591) of Greenway Court, co. Kent, of 
whom hereafter. 


v Martin (1540-1605) of Feckenham, co. Worcester, of 
whom hereafter. 


vi Walter (1541?-1616) of Handborough, co. Oxon, o. s. 
p. m. 

[He is named in his father’s will (1559) ‘Walter Culpeper 
my fourth son.’ He seems to have been the first of his 
family to matriculate at Hart Hall, Oxford, whence he grad- 
uated B. A. in 1569 (Foster).*° He was also of Grays Inn, 
1565 (Foster) and later was included in the commission of the 
peace of Oxfordshire. The other records of him are chiefly 
in the parish register of Handborough, co. Oxon, where his 
ae Martin had acquired an estate, as appears from his 
will, 

He m. 1st, 1571, Anne Dance, widow, of Mackney, co. Berks., 


[The marriage bond, dated 13 Eliz. (printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1797, Ixvii, p. 645) recited his brothers 
John and Francis as sureties, and was conditioned that Walter 
should ‘well, honestly and lovingly use and live with the said 
Anne as an honest man ought to use and live with his lawful 
and good wyff,’ or in default the said Anne might ‘sever her- 
self from the said Walter . . . whensoever it shall please her.’] 


: ria by her, who was buried at Handborough, April 1, 1580, 
a 


Margaret, m. (at Handborough, 1599) Sir William Sandys 
of Fladbury, co. Worc. 
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2nd, 1581, Mary, widow of George Holbrook of New- 
ington in Sittingbourne, co. Kent, s. p. 


[The mar. lic. at Canterbury, June 26, 1581, describes him 
as ‘Walter C. gent.,’ and the m. is recorded in Harrietsham 
register, June 29, 1581, simply as ‘Walterus Culpep-Maria 
Hoolbroke.’ She was buried at Handborough, 1593.] 


3d, Jane... s. p. 


[As Jane Culpeper, she administered upon his estate (P. C. 
C. Admon Act Book, 1616), and was herself. buried at Hand- 
borough, 1636. ] 


vii Thomas (1543-1603) of Wilmington, co. Sussex, o. s. p. 


[He is named in his father’s will (1559) as “Thomas Cul- 
peper my fifth son,’ and in the will (1581) of John Sydley 
of Southfleet, as ‘my brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Colepepyr.’ 
His mar. lic. at Canterbury, December 17, 1579, describes him 
as ‘of Hawkhurst, gent.,’ but he is named in the will of his 
brother, Francis (1590), as ‘of Willmington, Sussex, esquire.’ 
He died, 1603, and was buried at Wilmington, ‘aged 60;’ 
leaving a will which was proved as P. C. C. Bolein, 102. He 
m. 1579, Elizabeth, widow of John Gode of London, but de- 
scribed in the mar. lic. as ‘of Harrietsham.’ His will shows 
that he left no issue. — 

His widow’s will, proved in 1604 as P. C. C. Stafforde, 54, 
shows that she had children by her first husband, John Gode, 
‘merchant taylor,’ viz: John Gode, ‘of London, gent. ;’ Francis; 
Anne, wife of Cassian Cooper; Katheryn, wife of Robert 
Hampson, Alderman of London; and Mary, wife of John 
Leade, ‘merchant taylor.’ 

In 1643 one John Goode emigrated to Barbados and, before 
1660, removed to Virginia, where he left numerous descend- 
ants. He is assumed (Goode, Virginia Cousins, 1887, p. 24) 
to be of the family of John Goode of Whitstone, co. Cornwall, 
M. P. for Camelford in 1604. These Culpeper wills may be 
a clew to his more immediate provenance.]} 


viii Richard (1545?-post 1594) of Newton Longville, co. 
Bucks. 


[He is named in his father’s will (1559) as ‘Richard C. my 
vj son,’ in that of John Sydley of Southfleet (1581) as ‘my 
brother-in-law Mr. Richard Colepepyr;’ and makes his next 
appearance in a mar. lic. at Canterbury, May 17, 1589, as 
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‘Richard C. gent. & Jane Steede, spr., dau. of . . . Steede 
of Harrison [Harrietsham], co. Kent, gent.’ His wife was a 
daughter by her first m. of Joan Pordage, the second wife 
of his brother Francis of Greenway Court, thus celebrating 
the first of several Culpeper-Stede marriages. He is not named 
in Francis’ will (1590), but appears in that of his wife’s 
mother (1594) as ‘my son Richard C.’ This is the last record 
of him alive. 

He left a son William, who is named in the will (1605) of 
Dr. Martin™ as ‘William C., son of my late brother Richard.’ 
This William!* was apprenticed in London as a skinner at 
Christmas, 1605, ‘aged 10 years,’ and died in 1630, leaving a 
will, P. C. C. Scroope, 100, in which he named only a natural 
daughter. | 


ix Edmund (1547 ?-1626), of Milton, co. Berks. 


[He is named in his father’s will (1559) as ‘Edmonde C. my 
vij® son.’ Foster records that he was B. A. of Oxford (1573) 
‘from Hart Hall,’ subsequently proceeding M. A. (1578) and 
B. D. (1585); was canon of Lincoln, 1581, and incumbent 
successively of Staplehurst, Kent (1585), Ashbury (1587), 
Sunningwell (1590); and, finally, of Milton, Berks (1591). 
This seems to identify him as the ‘Edmunde Culpeper, clerke, 
rector of Milton in com. Berks,’ the original of whose will, 
dated 20 December, 1625, survives in the records of the Sarum 
Consistory Court. This will names a wife, Marie, sons, 
Thomas, Walter and Nicholas, a dau., Anne, and a son-in-law, 
William Dickinson. The last named seems to be the ‘William 
Dickenson of Besoclsleigh, co. Berk. clerk,’ whose will, dated 7 
November, 1641 (the original is among the records of the 
Berkshire Archdeaconry court), names a wife, Marie, and 
sons, Edmond, Thomas, William and Francis—all Culpeper 
names. 


Culpeper of Barbadoes: In February, 1628, Sir Thomas C.!” 
and Dr. William Stede, as guardians of Cromer Stede, pre- 
sented (Foster) to the living of Wychling, Kent, one William 
C.; who was later named for a legacy in the will of Sir Alex- 
ander C.” (1645) as ‘my cousin William C., minister of Wick- 
ling or (if dead) to his wife or children.’ This William was 
licensed to mar. April 29, 1633, as ‘William C., clerk, M. A. 
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[he is not listed by Foster or Venn at either university], parson 
of Wychling, bach., about 28 [i. e., born, 1605] to Margaret, 
dau. of the worshipful Richard Allen, D. D., parson of Stout- 
ing’; subsequently emigrated to Barbadoes [hence the uncer- 
tainty of Sir Alexander! as to whether he was living, 1645] 
and there left descendants who still persist in the West Indies 
and Natal (see Oliver, Monumental Inscriptions in Barbadoes, 
IQI5, p. 194, and Col. Attree’s chart ‘Culpeper of Barbadoes’). 
The place of this William in the Culpeper family tree has not 
been ascertained ; but the process of elimination suggests that he 
may have been a grandson of Edmund, On that hypothesis 
he would have been a ‘cousin’ of Sir Alexander’, and of the 
thirteenth generation, for other representatives of which Sir 
Alexander provided in his will.] 


XI. John Culpeper (William), 1531-1612, of Wigsell, 
was named in his father’s will (1559) as ‘John Culpeper my 
eldest son,’ and lived out a long and uneventful life at Wigsell. 
There is no record of his education. If he was not sent to 
Winchester like his younger brothers, he probably spent some 
years in residence at one of the inns of chancery: but he was 
not admitted to any of the Inns of Court. It is thus possible, 
by the process of elimination, to distinguish him from the 
other three Johns of his generation.** 

All the public testimonies for him are in the acts of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Privy Council ranging from 1558 to 1592. These 
show him an active Justice of the Peace, included in the quo- 
rum of the Commission for the Rape of Lewes and the Cing 
Ports of Sussex, in such periodical correspondence relating to 
the routine of local government as made up his father’s public 
record also. 

The inquisition taken in 1614, after the death of his eldest 
son (post), testifies that he made a settlement of his estate in 
1589 in lieu of a will, and died on October 20, 1612. He 
was buried in Salehurst, October 21, 1612, as ‘Johanes Cole- 
peper, armiger, etatis 82,’ whence it may be deducted that 
he was born the year after his parents’ marriage. If there 
was an MI., it was destroyed in the desecration of Salehurst 
Church during the Commonwealth. 


He m. 1560? Elizabeth, dau. of William Sydley (or Sedley) 
of Southfleet, co. Kent, 
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[Before the Sydleys flowered at the last Stuart courts in 
the persons of Sir Charles Sedley the wit, and his historically 
well known dau., Catherine, Countess of Dorchester (entered 
by Berry as having married James II!), they had had a long 
history in Kent (Hasted, ii, 170). They rose to wealth, how- 
ever, by the industry of a younger son temp. Henry VIII, 
and thereafter intermarried several times with the Culpepers. 
This particular m. is shown on the Sydley pedigree, returned 
at the Visitation of Kent, 1619, but there is better evidence 
for it in the Sydley wills collected by Waters (Gleanings, ii, 
961, ff.). 

John Sydley, grandfather of Elizabeth Culpeper, described 
himself in his long and racy will of 1530 (P. C. C. Thower, 
20) as ‘oon of the Kinges Auditours in His Exchequer, and 
Citezein and Stacioner of the Citie of London and late Warden 
of the Crafte of Stacioners.’ The son William named in that 
will left in turn a will dated November 28, 1553 (P. C. C. 
More, 37), by which he devised ‘to Elizabeth Sydley my 
daughter all my lands, etc., in Frensbury, in Kent,’ with a be- 
quest of money and plate and the injunction ‘to my daughter 
Elizabeth, she to marry at her pleasure, by the counsel of her 
aunt, my sister [i. e., Dorothy, described in her father’s will, 
before the dissolution of the monasteries, as ‘a Nonne in 
Dertford Abbey’], and of John, my son, her brother, and to 
have meat, drink and lodging till she be married or else be 
found in a good service.’ That the Elizabeth so named was 
married to a Culpeper prior to May 14, 1574, appears from 
the reference to her in the will bearing that date (P. C. C. 
Pyckering, 5) of her brother Nicholas Sydley as ‘my sister 
Elizabeth Culpeper ;’ while the will of her brother John, whose 
counsel she was to take, dated March 29, 1581 (P. C. C. 
Darcy, 31), completes the identification, in a bequest ‘to my 
natural sister, Elizabeth Colepepir, wife of the said Mr. John 
Colepepir, to make her a ring, ten shillings.’ 

She survived her husband and her eldest son as well, living 
in Newenden, i. e., at Losenham (as shown by her son’s inq. 
p. m.), and was buried in Salehurst, May 17, 1618, as ‘Eliza, 
relict Johannes Culpeper, armiger.’] 


and by her had 
i Thomas, 1561-1613, of Wigsell, of whom hereafter. 
ii William, 1562-1587, 0. s. p. 


[He matriculated at Hart Hall, Oxon, 1579, as ‘of Sussex, 
aged 17’ (Foster), was admitted to the Middle Temple April 
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21, 1583, as ‘2d son of John Colepeper of Wigsell, esq.’ and. 
was there recorded in 1584 an ‘inner barrister’ (Hopwood, 
i, 260, 285). He was buried in Salehurst on January 29, 
1586/7, as ‘William the son of Mr. John Colepeper.’ That he 
died unmarried is a deduction from the lack of reference to 
children by him in any of the succeeding family wills.] 


iii John, 1565-1635, of Feckenham, co. Worc., of whom 
hereafter. 


iv Cicely, m. 1586, Sir William Stede of Harrietsham, co. 
Kent. 


[The allegation for the mar. lic. at Canterbury, June 11, 
1586 (Harl. Pub., xxv, p. 150) runs ‘William Steed, gent., 
and Secilia Colepyr, spr., of city of London, dau. of John 
Colepyr of Wiggessell co. Sussex, gent.’ The bridegroom was 
the eldest son, by her first marriage, of the second wife of the 
bride’s uncle, Francis!’, of whom hereafter.] 


v Sir Alexander, 1570-1645, of Greenway Court, co. Kent, 
0. S. p. 


{He testified in his will that he was born in Salehurst, but 
the loss of the parish register prior to 1585 leaves the date 
to a deduction from his age at death. He was educated at 
the inns of chancery and was admitted to Grays Inn, November 
25, 1594, as ‘Alexander C. of Wigsell, co. Sussex, gent., late 
of Staple Inn.’ This would be when he was twenty-four. 
His next appearance on the surviving record is 1603, when 
at his m. he was described as ‘of Harrietsham, arm.,’ (indi- 
cating that he had established himself in the neighbourhood 
of the family of his uncle, Francis C.1! of Greenway Court, 
of which hereafter) ; but is identified by the will of Thomas 
of Wigsell (1609) as ‘my brother Alexander C.’ On his m. 
he went to live in his wife’s St. Leger dower house and there- 
after is described as ‘of Ulcombe’ whenever he appears in 
documents (e. g., in the allegation for the mar. lic., 1636, of 
the youngest dau. of Thomas’ of Wigsell, noted post); but 
after his wife’s death in 1636 he removed to Greenway Court, 
and so in his will described himself as ‘of Greenway Court.’ 
He was knighted by James I, November 19, 1621 (Nichols, 
iii, 732), as ‘of Kent.’ 

The fullest record of him is in the dark days of the Troubles, 
which overtook him in the decrepitude of age. He then gave 
a loyal support to the Crown, with the result that his estate 
was sequestered. At a hearing held after his death, at which 
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his executors claimed the privilege of compounding for his 
estate (Cal. Committee for Compounding, 1643-60, pt. ii, 
p. 1058), it was stated that he was ‘never any house keeper,’ 
that he had been ‘drawn down to Oxford and Bristol’ in March, 
1643, but ‘never bore arms,’ being ‘sick of a dead palsy,’ and 
that he died at Bridgewater with the King’s army, in August, 
1645, aged 75. A fine of £550 was assessed and paid. He 
left an elaborate will, which, in its provisions for all his 
nephews and nieces and their children, as well as others of 
the connection, is the key to the tangled genealogy of the next 
generation of the Culpepers. That will, evidently drawn at 
Oxford, and probably by his nephew Thomas!® of the Middle 
Temple, is as follows: 

P. C. C. Rivers, 157. 

Will dated January 30, 1644/5, 

With two codicils, one dated 

May 4, 1645, and one undated. 

Proved October 15, 1649. 


Sir Alexander Culpeper of Greeneway Court, co. Kent, knight, 
youngest son of John C. of Wigsell, co. Sussex, esq. dec. To be 
bur. in the vault which Sir Thomas Culpeper hath builded in Hol- 
lingbourne if it conveniently may be. Catherine the grandchild of 
my wife, whom I therefore call daughter, had on her marriage with 
my nephew Thomas Culpeper [eldest son of John!* of Feckenham] 
a jointure settled upon her and after, upon the sale of those lands 
with which her jointure was charged, there was £1,400 lent out on 
security and bonds taken out in the name of Sir Cheney Culpeper 
or some other friends, and a deed thereupon made betw. sd. Sir 
C. C. & others to which my sd. nephew & his wife were, as I con- 
ceive, parties; wherein there is a trust declared concerning the sd. 
£1,400 for sd. nephew & his heirs; and afterwards £1,000 part of sd. 
£1,400 was paid to my sd. nephew and I promised to secure £400 
part of sd. £1,400 to my daur. according to deed of trust. If there- 
fore my sd. daur. be a widow before all my legacies are paid, £400 
part of sd. £1,400 to be paid her as my part thereof. To my niece 
Cicely Culpepper [dau. of John! of Feckenham] £400; if she die be- 
fore him she to dispose of £300 to some child or children of her brother 
John C. If sd. John C, die before my niece Ciceley she to have £10 a 
year for maintenance until sd. £400 be pd. her. Also £20 to my neice 
Medlicoate [dau. of John!* of Feckenham] wife of James M. esq. 
To poor of Hollingbourne £10; to poor of Ulcombe, £10; to poor of 
Salehurst, where I was born, £5; to poor of Hawkhurst, £5; to poor 
of Leeds sos.; to poor of Broomefield, 40s.; to poor of parish where 
I shall die, £20; to Robert Hope, besides what I owe him, £20; to 
Elizabeth Milcocke, besides what I owe her, £15; to Francis Hinckly, 
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wife of Robert H., to use of Mary Hinckly my goddaur., £5; to 
my cousin William Culpeper minister of Wickling or (if dead) to 
his wife or children [see ante. under Edmund!1] £5; to my cousin 
Cecily Freke what I owe her. My exers to pay my nephew John 
Culpeper one years rent of all my lands, deducting rents payable to 
the Colleges. Then exers. to convey Lordship of manor of Greeneway 
Court capital messe etc. (11 acres & no more) and half of residue 
of my lands, to Alexander Culpeper my godson, eldest son of John, 
Lord Culpeper, Baron of Thorseway, in tail male; in default to 
Thomas C., second son of sd. Lord C., in tail male; in default to John 
C., third son of sd. Lord C., in tail male; in default to Cheney C., 
fourth son of sd. Lord C., in tail male; in default to sd. John, Lord 
C., in tail male; in default to sd. nephew Thomas Culpeper & Cath- 
erine his wife for life; remainder to heirs male of body of sd. 
Catherine; in default to my nephew Thomas Culpeper, esq., in tail 
male; in default to my nephew John Culpeper, esq., in tail male; in 
default to Sir Thomas Culpeper of Hollingbourne afsd. knight, in 
tail male; in default to my right heirs. The other half of my lands 
to remain to my sd. daur. Culpeper as a security for the £400 part 
of sd. £1,400, then my exers, to stand seised to use of my godson 
Alexander Culpeper son & heir app. of my sd. nephew Thomas C., 
in tail male; in default to my nephew Thomas C. esq., in tail male; 
in default to my Lord Culpeper, in tail male; in default to sd. John 
Culpeper my nephew, brother of my sd. nephew Thomas C. esq., 
in tail male; in default to Sir Thomas C., in tail male; in default to 
my heirs. If any lands of mine are held in Capite whereby my will 
shall be void of a third part of sd. fee simple lands, then my exers. 
shall stand seised of such lands as are hereby devised in tail to chil- 
dren of Lord C. on trust to use of sd. Thomas C. his wife & son re- 
spectively, as may make the parts of children of sd. Lord C. & of 
the sd. Thomas C. his wife & son equall: but manor of Greenway 
Court etc. shall be conveyed to the children of my Lord C. my nephew. 
Leasehold property to be similarly divided & assured. Alexander, son 
of Lord C. under 21, Alexander, son of nephew Thomas C. under 21. 
Exers. not to sell leases without consent of sd. Sir Thomas Culpeper, 
Doctor Steede & William Cage esq. Francis Kenward now, or late, 
servant to sd. Lord C., Robert Hope, son of James H. of Ulcombe, 
& James Wilcoke, nephew to Elizabeth Wilcocke, now my servant, 
to be my exers. Sd. Sir Thomas Culpeper, Sir Edward Partherick 
knight, Doctor Steede & William Cage to be overseers & they also 
to be exers. I remit £300 sd. nephew Thomas C. owes me. Testator 
being ‘sick of a dead palsy’ made his mark. Witns. Ralph Freke, 
Thomas Culpeper [i. ec, Thomas!8 of Feckenham], Thomas Holt, 
Richard Knight. 
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1 Cod. Interest on my debts to be paid if possible at 8% in- 
stead of 6% {he evidently was not convinced by his cousin’s thesis 
against usury]. Exers. to have discretion as to payment of £10 to 
my neice Cecily C. if she survive her brother John C. To Elizabeth 
Wilcocks my servant £10. To her & my servant Robert Hope £4 
each for mourning apparel. To Francis Kenward, £7. To Rowland 
Saint Leger, grandchild to my deceased wife £11. To sd. servant 
Robert Hope all his charges of prison during the term of his im- 
prisonment, & 12d. a week over & above his charges. To rest of 
exers. gold rings. A gold ring with a phoenix to my cousin Elizabeth 
Munns, wife of John M. To Sir Cheney Culpeper, knight, a gold 
ring. Testator made his mark. Witns. George Robinson, Margaret 
Hewes X, Elizabeth Drew X. 

2 Cod. 20 marks a year to sd. Elizabeth Wilcockes for good service, 
for life. Witns. George Hunte, Margaret Hughes X, Mary Maier X. 

Prob. by Robert Hope one of the exers. Power reserved for 
Francis Kenwood & James Wilcocke & also Sir Thos. Culpeper knight, 
Sir Edward Partherick knt. & the venerable man William Steede LL. 
D. the other exers. 

P. C. C. Fairfax, 153. 
Codicil dated January 31, 1644/5. 
Proved separately, October 15, 1649. 


Having made my will dated the day before the date hereof, recites 
sd. will very fully referring among others to the sd. Alexander C. 
son & heir apparent of sd. nephew Thomas C. esq. & of Catherine 
his wife, granddaur. of my late wife. Whereas sd. Alexander C., 
son of my sd. nephew Thomas C. is yet young & under age so as 
it is not certainly known how he will prove & so I am therefore 
unwilling to settle any part of my estate absolutely on him so long 
as his father liveth without some restraint on him; & in regard also 
my sd. nephew Thomas C. may make some other provision as well 
for my sd. daur. Catherine his wife as for his sd. son; or for some 
other great or weighty reason may think it fit otherwise to dispose 
of his part of the land: therefore it shall be lawful for sd. nephew 
Thomas C. & Catherine his wife, or sd. T. if he survive, with con- 
sent of John Lord C. my nephew, Sir Thomas Culpeper knight, Sir 
Edward Partherick knight, William Steed LL. D. & William Cage 
esq., to revoke my devise to sd. T. C.,, & A. their son. Testator 
made his mark. Witns. Raulfe Freke, Thomas Culpeper [i. e., 
Thomas!8 of Feckenham] Thomas Holte. 

Prob. juramento Executorum in testamento dicti defuncti nomina- 
torum. 


He m. 1603 Mary (who d. 1636), dau. of Sir Thomas Scott 
(1535-1504) of Scotshall in Smeeth, co. Kent, and widow of 
Anthony St. Leger of Ulcombe, co. Kent, who d. 1602. 
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[The allegation for the mar. lic. at Canterbury describes the 
parties as ‘Alexander C. of Harrietsham, esq., and Mary Sent- 
leger of Ulcombe, widow: at Harrietsham; John C. (i. e., 
his brother, later of Feckenham), of London, gent. bonds.’ The 
mar. is recorded: in Harrietsham parish register, December 7, 
1603, by the same description translated into latin; in the 
pedigree of Scott of Scotshall, certified at the Visitation of 
Kent, 1619; and in Mr. E. F. St. Leger’s documented Stem- 
mata St. Leodigaria (1867) in Wykeham-Martin, Leeds 
Castle; finally she was buried at Ulcombe April 23, 1636, as 
‘Domina Maria Culpeper, uxor Alexander Culpeper, militis’. 

These interesting families, of Scott of Scotshall and St. 
Leger, implicit at once of the history of Kent and of Virginia 
(Cf. Brown, Genesis, ii, 990, 996), are fully discussed bio- 
graphically in D. N. B. 


Mary Scott had four sons and a dau. by her first husband, 
but no children by Sir Alexander C. Her eldest son was that 
Sir Warham St. Leger (1579-1632) who commanded his own 
ship in Raleigh’s Guiana expedition of 1618 and in consequence 
of the losses then incurred was obliged to sell Leeds Castle. See 
post. Of his thirteen children recorded in the Stemmata St. 
Leodigaria, the three youngest are of special interest to Vir- 
ginia, viz: (11) Ursula, m. Daniel Horsmanden, parson of 
Ulcombe, whose son, Warham Horsmanden, emigrated to 
Virginia, was a member of the Council in 1657 and m. his 
dau. (widow of Samuel Filmer) to the first William Byrd 
of Westover (See Va. Mag., xv, 315; xx, 295, and Dr. Stan- 
ard’s Byrd pedigree in Bassett, p. 446); (12) Katherine, who 
was adopted by Sir Alexander C.1*, and, as rehearsed post, 
m. his nephew, Thomas C.!8 of Feckenham, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Northern Neck named in the charter of 1649, 
and was the mother of Frances C., wife of Sir William Berke- 
ley, Governor of Virginia; (13) Mary, m. William Codd of 
Pelicans in Waterinbury, co. Kent, whose son, St. Leger Codd, 
emigrated to Virginia and in 1671 was resident in the Northern 
Neck (Va. Mag., xxiii, 382; x, 374). 


XII. Thomas Culpeper (John), 1561-1613, of Wigsell, 
was probably born at Wigsell (his younger brother, Sir Alex- 
ander, testifies in his will that he was there born), but the 
evidence is lacking; the record of the surviving Salehurst 
register begins only with the burials of this generation. As 
a consequence, the proof of the date of his birth rests on his 
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matriculation at Hart Hall, Oxford, in 1579, as ‘of Sussex, 
aged 18’ (Foster). 


He was admitted ‘generally’ to the Middle Temple, April 
21, 1583, as ‘son and heir of John C. of Wigsoll, Sussex, 
esq., and in May, 1596, was still in residence; but, being then 
recorded after thirteen years as no more than an ‘inner bar- 
rister,’*? it is apparent that he had not pursued the law with 
the intention of a professional career (Hopwood, i, 260, 366). 

It was this Thomas!* who inaugurated his family’s interest 
in Virginia. 

The explanation is patent. During the period of his resi- 
dence at the Middle Temple that ancient college was a centre 
of the discussion, translated into action, of the voyages which 
lead to the English colonization in America. It suffices to cite 
the Middle Templars of this period whose names are on the 
American bead roll. Richard Hakluyt the elder, Sir John 
Popham, Walter Raleigh and his captains, Philip Amadas, 
Ralph Lane and Bartholomew Gosnold, were all members of 
the Society, as of a younger generation were George Percy, 
Richard Martin and the Ferrars (Bidwell). Our Thomas* 
was undoubtedly in commons when Sir Francis Drake dined 
there in 1586 to be congratulated on his safe return from his 
voyage around the world, as he and his brother John must 
also have been in 1593 and 1594, when similar visits were 
paid by Frobisher and Hawkins. More than that, these Cul- 
pepers were members of the family connection of the sons of 
Archbishop Sandys who took the lead in the Virginia Com- 
pany; while Thomas!* whetted his own appetite for colonial 
speculation by his marriage in 1597 with the daughter of a 
great London overseas merchant. 

It was against such a background that Thomas Culpeper 
of Wigsell and John Culpeper, later of Feckenham, became 
subscribers to and members of ‘The Treasurer and Company 
for Virginia’ under the second charter of May 23, 1609 
(Brown, Genesis, i, 218; ii, 869) ; and it was with those sub- 
scriptions, made forty years before the date of the first North- 
ern Neck charter in which the subscriber’s respective sons 
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were to be named, that the history of the Northern Neck 
proprietary may be said to begin. 

There is no further public testimony for Thomas!, but his 
personal record is amply documented. He died September 18th 
and was buried in Salehurst, September 19, 1613, as ‘Tho. 
Colepeper, armiger,’ leaving a will, followed by an ing. p. m., 
as follows: 

P. C. C. Capel, 79. 

Will dated February 7, 1608/9, 
with three codicils dated 
September 16, 1613. 

Proved September 25, 1613. 

Thomas Culpeper of Wigsell, co. Sussex, Esquire. In consideration 
I have receaved, £500 for certayne land wch belonged to my wife 
in the Countie of Salop sometimes the Williames, although I have 
bin at the charges of above Ixijf., I will a certayne ferme in Ew- 
herst called Padiam, with all the land belonging, to my wife during 
her life, and after her decease to the eldest sonne I shall beget of 
her bodie; and for defaulte, to such daughter, etc. 

And if I shall have but one daughter, then the said land to the 
heires males of my body. And then my Executors to pay to such 
Daughter £700. And if such daughter dye, the £500 to my wife’s 
sonne when he cometh to the age of xxiiij yeares; And if he dye, 
£500 to Elizabeth Mumford and to such her Children as shall be living. 

To my wife Mary all the Jewells she hath which I bought and 
all other Jewells wch her mother Baistone hath geaven her. 

All other my Lands, unto my Executors, till my eldest sonne comes 
to the age of xxiiij yeares, ‘to the good of all my Children as well 
begotten or to be begotten by my nowe wyfe as of my Children 
begotten by my first wife.’ 

Executors:—my brother John Culpeper, and my brother Alexander 
Culpeper. 

[No witnesses] 

First Codicil. 

All my Lands Tenements and hereditaments, which I have bought, 
unto my Executors, they to have full power to sell the same for the 
payment of my Debts, the residue to be bestowed amongst my Children, 
at their discretion. 

Witnesses :—Richard Relfe, John Sleep. 

Second Codicil. 

All my Lands tenements and hereditaments whatsoever wch I have 
by graunt or will from my father, unto my said Executors, that they 
shall receave the profitts untill my Sonne Slayney Culpeper shall 
accomplishe the age of one and twentie yeares. 
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Witnesses :—[same as above] 

Third Codicil. 

All my timber etc, growing upon the Mannour of Wigsell, co. 
Sussex, and upon the Mannor or farme called Harrenden in Sand- 
herst and Newenden, co. Kent, or elswhere, unto my said Executors 
towards the payment of my debts. 

Witnesses :—[same as above] 

Proved by John Culpeper, one of the Executors named, power re- 
served to Alexander Culpeper, the other Executor named. 


Chanc. Ing. P. M. 
Ser. II, 341: 53. 


Inquisition taken at East Grinstead co. Sussex 7 May, 12 Jac [I, 
1614] before ... , after death of Thomas Culpeper esq. dec., by 
oath of . .. who say that long before death of sd. T. C., one John 
Culpeper esq., his father was seised in fee of manor or farm of 
Wigsell containing 6co acres in pish. of Saleherst in sd. co. & of lands 
containing 12 acres in Saleherst & Bodyham in sd. co. in tenure of 
Thomas Dunke. So seised sd. J. C. by Indre dat. 16 May, 31 Eliz 
[1589] conveyed sd lands to use of himself & Elizabeth his wife 
for lives; remainder to sd T. C. in tail male by Anne his wife; 
remr. to heirs male of sd. J. C.; remainder to heirs male of William 
C. dec. father of sd John; remr to heirs of body of sd T. C. by 
sd Anne; remr. to right heirs of sd J. C. Afterwards sd Anne died 
on 20 Feb., 3 Jac I [1605-6]. Sd John Culpeper died 20 Oct., 10 Jac. 
I [1612]. Sd Elizabeth his wife survives, & is seised of sd lands 
for life, & is living at Newenden co. Kent. Moreover sd T. C. 
was seised of lands containing 12 acres in Saleherst, in tenure of 
John Culpeper jun. [i. e., John??, later of Feckenham]; & of a 
messe in Robertsbridge, sd co., in tenure of Richard Greene; & of 
lands containing 7 acres in Ewherst in sd. co. in tenure of sd J. 
Culpeper jun.; & of a mess & 2 acres in Westham in sd co. Sd 
T. C. on 16 Sep. 1613 made his will as follows ‘All lands I have bought 
to my sd exors. my brother John & my brother Alexander C. in 
fee on trust for legacies etc. & then among my children at discretion 
of my exors. All lands I have from my father to sd exors. to take 
profits until my son Slany C. be 21; & then exors. to convey same 
to him in fee” Sd. T. C. died 18 Sept. last [1613] & Slany C. 
esq. is his son & heir by sd Anne & also son & heir of sd Thomas 
& was 14 years 10 months & 18 days at his father’s death. Wigsell 
is held of Thomas Pelham, Bt. as of his castle of Hastings in sd 
co. by knights service (but by what part jurors know not) & is 
worth £10 a year. Sd 12 acres in Saleherst & Bodyham are held 
of Ralph Bosvile knight & Thomas Levett gent., as of their manor 
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of Bodyham, by fealty (but by what services jurors know not) & 
are worth 3s. 4d. a year. Sd. 12 acres in Saleherst [John Culpeper 
jun’s] are held by Robert Tirwhitt esq. as of his manor of Etching- 
ham by fealty (but by what etc.) & are worth 3s. 4d. a year. Sd 
premises in Robertsbridge are held of Robert, viscount Lisle as of 
his manor of Robertsbridge sd co. by fealty (but by what etc) & 
are worth 2s. Sd. 7 acres in Ewhurst sd co. are held of John Brom- 
*feld gent. as of his manor of Ewhurst sd co. by fealty (but by what 
etc.) & are worth 6d. a year. Sd messe etc. in Westham sd co. are 
held of Thomas Baker knight as of his manor of Newe Pryorye 
sd co. in socage (but by what rent cfc.) & are worth 5s. Sd T. C. 
held no other land in sd co. 


He m. Ist, 1597, Anne, dau. of Sir Stephen Slaney (1524- 
1609), Alderman of London, 


[Sir Stephen Slaney was one of the most picturesque of 
the Elizabethan Merchant Adventurers. Son of John Slaney, 
of Mitton, co. Stafford, but of a Shropshire family reputed 
to be derived from Bohemia (Visitation of Shropshire, 1623, 
Harl. Pub., vol. xxix), he went up to London to make his 
fortune and there embarked in the Mediterranean trade as 
what was later styled a Turkey merchant. On one occasion 
he was taken at sea by the Turks and had to sacrifice his 
entire fortune in ransom, but soon got on his feet again. In 
1583 he was one of the committee appointed by the Mer- 
chant Adventurers of London to confer with Captain Chris- 
topher Carleill ‘upon a Voyage intending to the uttermost 
parts of America,’ but it does not appear that thereafter he 
took part in the plans for the colonization of Virginia. In 
1584 he was chosen alderman and served the office of Sheriff, 
and in 1595 was Lord Mayor. He died in December, 1608, 
leaving a will dated August 2, 1598, and proved January 
3, 1608/9 (P. C. C. Dorset, 5). His widow, Margaret, sur- 
vived until 1619 and left a will dated October 12, 1612, 
followed by a codicil dated July 20, 1618, which were proved 
May 24, 1619 (P. C. C. Parker, 42). 

These Slaney wills are the clews to the identification of 
the father of the first Lord Culpeper. That of Sir Stephen 
(1598) rehearses two daughters, including ‘Anne, wife of 
Thomas Colepepper, esq.’ and that of his widow (1618) re- 
cites ‘Whereas my son-in-law, Mr. Thomas Colepepper is 
lately deceased much indebted, and hath left his son and 
heire, Slanye Colepepper my grandchild, a ward: and hath 
not left neither said Slanye Colepepper, nor John Colepepper 
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his brother, nor Elizabeth Colepepper, his sister, being also 
my grandchildren, so sufficiently advanced as I did expect 
that he should have done.’ 

Anne Slaney was buried in Salehurst, February 26, 1600/1, 
as ‘Ann Colepepper, uxor Thomae, armigeri.’] 


and by her had: 


i Elizabeth, 1598?-1683, m. 1620 Sir Rover Brooke of 
Cockfield Hall in Yoxford, co. Suffolk. 


(The identification with the Elizabeth named in the will 
of Dame Margaret Slaney is clinched by the mention of ‘my 
sister Lady Brooke’ in the will of the first Lord Culpeper 
and by the biographical funeral sermon preached by Lady 
Brooke’s chaplain, Nathaniel Parkhurst, in 1683 (Cf. D. N. 
B., re-issue, ii, 1328). 


ii Slaney, 1599-1618, 0. s. p. 


[His first appearance on the surviving record is in the will 
of his father (1609) as ‘my eldest son [when he] comes to 
the age of xxiiij years.’ He is first named in the will of his 
maternal grandmother (1612) as ‘Slanye C. one of the sons 
of my dau. Anne C. dec;’ which is followed by the reference 
in one of his father’s codicils (1613) to ‘my sonne Slaney 
C.’ In his father’s ing. p. m. (1614) it is stated that ‘Slany 
C. esq. is his son and heir by said Anne. . . and was 14 years, 
10 months and 18 days at his father’s death {September 18, 
1613]. Finally, he is named in his grandmother’s codicil 
(July, 1618), written a few months before his death, in the 
language already quoted. 

He matriculated at Hart Hall, April 26, 1616, as ‘of Sus- 
sex, aged 17’ (Foster); and was admitted to the Middle 
Temple, February 6, 1617/18, as ‘Mr. Slanye, son and heir 
of Thomas Culpeper, of Wigsell, Sussex, Esq. dec.’ (Hop- 
wood, ii, 625). 

That he died at Losenham (in Newenden) unmarried, De- 
cember 12, 1618, leaving his brother John his heir appears 
from the following ing. p. m. 


Chanc. Ing. P. M. 
Ser. II, 374: 104. 


Inquisition taken at East Greenwich co. Kent 6 May, 17 Jac [I, 1619] 
before . . . escheator after death of Slany Culpeper esq. who at his 
death was within age of 21 & in Wardship of King, by oath of 
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. who say that sd S. C. was seised in fee tail as heir of the body 
of Thomas C. esq. dec. by Anne his wife dec. of a messe & lands 
etc. containing 280 acres in Newenden co. Kent in tenure of Edmund 
Hamond, late parcel of manor of Lossenham; & of 125 acres in 
Newenden afsd & Sandherst Kent in tenure of sd E. Hamond fate 
parcel of same manor; & of site of Priory of White Friars etc.; 
& a marsh, containing 18 acres in Newenden afsd: the reversion of 
all sd premises belonging to John Culpeper & Alexander Culpeper 
esquires in fee. Sd S. C. was seised in fee tail as heir male of sd 
T. C. by Anne his wife of manor or farm of Wigsell containing 
600 acres in Saleherst, Sussex; & of 12 acres of land in S. afsd. & 
Bodiam, Sussex fi. e., the land which John!2 of Feckenham held in 
1612] in tenure of Thomas Duncke, reversion as before. Sd messe 
& 280 acres in Newenden are held of King as of his county of Hert- 
ford by knights service & are worth £3 a year. Sd 125 acres in 
Sandherst [and Newenden] are held similarly & are worth 20s. a 
year. Whitefriars afsd etc. are held of King as of his manor of 
East Greenwich in socage & are worth tos. a year. Manor of Wigsell 
& 600 acres in Salehurst are held of Thomas Pelham, Bt. as of his 
castle of Hastings, co. Sussex by knight service & are worth £ro. 
Sd 12 acres in Salehurst & Bodiam are held of Ralph Bossevile, 
knight & Thomas Levite, gent. as of their manor of Bodiam in socage 
& are worth 3s. 4d. a year. Sd S. C. died at Newenden co. Kent, a 
minor, in Wardship of King, on 12 Dec. last [1618]. John Culpeper is 
his only brother & heir, & heir of the body of sd Thomas C. by 
Anne his wife, & is at taking of this Ing. under 21, viz. 18 years 9 
months & 9 days & no more. Sd. S. C. held no other land. 

Ing. p. m. Wards & Liveries 59: 106 similar.] 


iti John, 1600-1660, first Lord Culpeper, of whom here- 
after. 


2d, 1605, Mary, daughter of Roger Beeston, of Lon- 
don, and widow of Francis Gibbon, 


[Her husband’s will (1609) refers to her as ‘my now 
wife . .. Mary,’ and to ‘her mother Baistone.’ The other 
evidence for her is her will, from which it appears that 
she survived until 1661, living in Frittenden, co. Kent, viz: 


Canterbury Archdeaconry Court 71: 70 
Will dated August 15, 1660. 
Proved April 11, 1661. 


Mary Culpeper, widow, late wife of Thomas C. of Wigsell, co. 
Sussex, Esq. 
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To poor of prsh. where I die 40s.; of Benenden Kent 4os.; of 
Rolvenden sd. co. 40s. To Mr. Robert Clerke, minister of Frittenden 
40s.; to his wife 20s., to Mr. Elmeston, schoolmaster at Crambroke 
20s. To my son Thomas Scot £3 and to my daur. his wife, 4os., for 
rings. Gold between my son Edmund Gibbon & my grandchild Robert 
Scott. To Mary Bowden or to her brother, Robert Bowden £5. 
To my maidservant £3. To Elizabeth Fordige, widow, now living 
in Canterbury, 20s. a year for life. To Elizabeth, sometimes my 
servant whose name was Goulding, 40s. To Mercy, sometimes my 
servant and heretofore married to goodman Turly, 1/2 doz. silver 
spoons. To sd. grandchild Robert Scott £20 a year during joint lives 
of his father & him; I tie my farm in the East end of Benenden, 
now in usage of William Bennet, for paymt. thereof. To my son 
Edmund Gibbon of Middle Temple, London, Esq., all my lands in 
tail; in default to my grandson Robert Scott in tail; in default to my 
right heirs. Sd. son E. Gibbon to be exor. & to him rest of goods. 
Witns. Daniell Picard, Thomas Hinde. 

Probatum juramento Edmundi Gibbon, exoris.] 


and by her had 
iv Mary, 1606, 0b. unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Salehurst, August 10, 1606, as ‘Maria 
C. filia Thomae, armigeri,’ but is not further identified. The 
language of her father’s will, supplemented by the fact that 
she is not named in her mother’s will, indicates that she 
died in infancy, and was probably buried in Hawkhurst or 
Newenden.] 


v Thomas, 1607, ob. infans. 


[The entry in the Salehurst register of his baptism, De- 
cember 13, 1607, is ‘Thomas C. filius Thomae armigeri, per- 
missione baptisatus fuit, ecclesia de Haukehurst;’ but he was 
buried in Salehurst, December 30, 1607, as “Thomas C. filius 
Thomae, arm.’] 


vi Filia, 1608. 


[The Salehurst register records the burial, December 5, 1608, 
of ‘filia Thomae C. arm. inbaptizata.’] 
vii Cicely, 1610-1620, unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Salehurst, July 8, 1610, as ‘Cicelie C. 
filia Thomae, arm.’ and buried there January 17, 1619/20 
as ‘Cicely C. filia Thomae, esq.’] 
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viii Anna, 1611-post 1660, m. 1636 Thomas Scott of Smeeth, 
co. Kent. 


[The Salehurst register records the baptism, November 10, 
1611, of ‘Anna C. filia Thomae, arm., permissione baptizata 
erat apud Hawkhurst.’ Her next appearance is in a mar. lic. 
at Canterbury, October 7, 1636, viz: ‘Thomas Scott of Smeeth, 
bach. about 21 son of Robert S. of same, who consents & Ann 
C. of Frittenden, virgo. who, her father being dead, is now 
under the government of Sir Alexander C. of Ulcomb, Knight, 
who also consents.’ The marriage was recorded among the 
Scotts of Scot Hall at the Visitation of Kent, 1663. Her 
mother’s will names ‘Thomas Scot . . . and my dau. his wife,’ 
indicating that she survived her mother.] 


CHAPTER THREE 


Hollingbourne 


Just before it cuts through the chalk of the North Downs 
to drain the Weald of Kent into the estuary of the Thames, 
the river Medway is fed at the shire town, Maidstone, by a 
westward flowing stream called the Len. The narrow valley 
of this stream separates the Downs from the parallel ridge 
of Lower Greensand (known locally as ‘the Quarry,’ because 
it is the site of the beds of limestone which are worked as 
‘Kentish Rag’) and so opens to the traveller the most ancient 
of the trade routes leading inland from the English channel.** 

On the orchard-clad slopes of the upper end of this valley 
lies the hundred of Eyhorne, made up of the parishes of 
Harrietsham, Hollingbourne, Bromfield and Leeds; including, 
with the manors from which the parishes took their names, 
those of Greenway Court and Elnorthing. 

During ‘great Eliza’s days’ most of these lands were, and 
long had been, vested in the St. Legers of Ulcombe; but the 
protracted and uncompensated Irish service of those stalwart 
soldiers gradually wore down their fortunes until they were 
compelled to sell their Kentish lands manor by manor. In 
that process the St. Legers were steadily superseded by the 
Wigsell Culpepers. It was a succession, characteristic of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, of men of the robe to 
men of the sword. 

Having acquired the St. Leger lands in the Len valley, and 
finding them good, the Culpepers abandoned their long in- 
herited seats of Wigsell and Losenham and concentrated their 
family life on their new acquisitions. Their monuments and 
records which survive in Hollingbourne show how they were 
justified in this decision: for by persistent intermarriage with 
the neighbouring territorial families of Pordage of Rodmer- 
sham; Stede of Harrietsham; Cage of Bersted; Wyat of Box- 
ley; Filmer of East Sutton; Harlakenden of Woodchurch; 
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Clarke of Wrotham; Scott of Scots-hall; and with the St. 
Legers themselves, they became, during the flowering period of 
their history which we have now reached, the locally dominant 
factors of the part of Kent in which their ancestors first made 
their appearance as simple retainers of a lord of Leeds Castle. 

The opportunity to accomplish this was created by one of 
the younger sons of William’® of Wigsell. 


XI. Francis Culpeper (William! of Wigsell), 1538-1591, 
of Greenway Court, was named in his father’s will (1559) 


as ‘ffraunces Culpeper, my second son,’ after he had already 
begun his career. Entered at Winchester School at the age 


of 13, he secured, in 1553, an appointment as a Scholar on 
the foundation, being recorded of ‘Hunton, Kent’ (Kirby, 
Winchester Scholars, 1888, p. 132). Thence he went on as an 
approved Wykhamist to New College, Oxford, where he was 
in residence from 1558-60 on a scholarship of that foundation. 
But, unlike his younger brother Martin, who thus far had 
emulated his career, Francis now abandoned the shades of 
Academe and, as the New College record has it, resigned his 
scholarship and ‘contulit se ad studium juris regni.’ 

He may have betaken himself to Clements Inn, where his 
eldest son later pursued preliminary law studies, but Francis! 
is not himself enrolled as a member of any one of the Inns 
of Court, nor is there other record that he followed a pro- 
fessional career; indeed, there is nothing more to testify for 
him at all until, in his thirty-fourth year, he took up his resi- 
dence in Kent in the vicinity of the Hunton manor house of 
his boyhood. 

The baptism of his second son (1573) and the burial of his 
first wife (1574) at Harrietsham indicate that it was in 1572 
that he inaugurated his family’s landholding in the Len valley, 
by purchasing from his ‘cousin,’ Sir Warham St. Leger, the 
manor of Greenway Court.34 There he maintained his resi- 
dence for twenty years, and thence he was buried, in Hol- 
lingbourne, June I, 1591, as ‘ffraunces Culpeper, generos.’ His 
youngest son subsequently erected for him and his second 
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THE MoNUMENT OF FRANCIS CULPEPER, 1538-1591, OF GREENWAY 
Court, Co. Kent, 1n HoLltincBourNE CHURCH. 
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wife the first of the Culpeper MI.’s in Hollingbourne church, 
as follows: 


‘Franciscus Culpeper de Greeneway Court Ar(miger) Filius 
S(e)c(un)dus Willemi de Wigsell, et Joanna uxor ejus, Filia Joh(ann)is 
Pordage de Rodmersham, Ar(miger), expectant hic adventum D(omi) ni 
et properari orant. Ille. ultimo Maij A. D. 1591, aetat 53, Illa, xxmo 
Martij A. D. 1597 aetat 60, in coelum rediit. Exiguum hoc officii et 
amoris ergo posuit Thomas unicus iis communis filius; et éorum piae 
et integrae vitae memoria suae, et suis exemplar vivat precatur.’ 


His will was as follows: 


P. C. C. Sainberbe, 85. 
Will dated May 20, 1590. 
Proved November 22, 1591. 


Francis Culpepper of Greenewaye Court, co. Kent, esq. 

To be bur. at Hollingbourne if I die in Kent, no solemnity nor 
repair to be used at my burial; only six of my servants to carry 
me to my grave & they to have for their pains 20s. apiece. He that 
burieth me, a noble [gold piece]. My burial to be at 6 o’ck in the 
morning. I make my exors my wife Johane C. & the right worshipful 
my very good friend John Tufton esq. [of Hothfield, later knight 
and baronet, whose son was created earl of Thanet, 4 Car. I], my 
brothers John C. [of Wigsell] & Thomas C. [of Wilmington] esquires. 
I make my overseers my three sons, John, Walter & Thomas. I 
pray my exors. to take upon them the charge committed to them 
by a Deed Indented of date hereof. To every of my exors. 50s. 
for rings. To the rest of my brothers 30s. apiece for rings. To 
my eldest clerk in Household with me who hath served me 6 years 
& above, £4 a year for his life. Because by Deed of Gift I have 
given my goods in my lifetime sd. deed to be taken as my will & if 
need be annexed as a codicil. To my poor servants which take pains 
in watching me in my sickness 13s. 4d. each. To my daur.-in-law 
(step daughter] Susanne Steede 100 marks beyond the 500 marks 
which I stand bound for. To my son-in-law [step son] William 
Steede my best gelding except such gelding as his mother shall reserve 
for herself. To my very good friend & cousin Anthony Sallenger 
(St. Leger of Ulcomb] Esq. 5 angels. Hoping by mercy of God to 
live to see my debts paid & my children in more forwardness, I will 
leave with my indenture of trust a remembrance of debts due to me 
& debts I owe. 

This Indenture made 20 May 32 Eliz [1590] between John Tufton 
of Hothfield, co. Kent esq. John Culpepper of Wigsell, co. Sussex & 
Thomas Culpepper of Willmington, Sussex, esquires, & Johanne Cul- 
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pepper of Hollingbourne Kent gentlewoman, of the first part & Francis 
Culpepper of Hollingbourne afsd. esq. of the second part: In considera- 
tion of payment of debts of sd. F. to be paid & then for assuring the 
dower of the wife of the said F. & thirdly for preferment of children of 
sd. F., sd. F. hath given to sd. J. J. T. & J. all his goods & lands 
to following uses, viz: to hold all lands of sd. F. in Hollingbourne & 
Harrison [Harrietsham] & Leeds (except the ‘Abbey of Leeds’) to 
use of Johanne C. for life she paying £120 yearly for 2 years in dis- 
charge of debts of sd. F.; & after debts of sd. F. discharged, which 
sd. F. accounteth will be at ‘Hollantide’ [All Hallows] next shall be 
two years at the furthest, the sd. Johane to have all the lands etc. 
for life: On her death stock to be left on the ground to use of 
Thomas C. & plate & instuff to be divided between Thomas C. & 
John C. sons to sd. F. On death of sd. Johane lands at Hollingborne 
& Harrison [Harrietsham] to go to Thomas C. son of sd. F. in tail 
male; in default to John C. son of sd. F. in tail male; in default to 
Walter C. son of sd. F. in tail male; in default to right heirs of sd. 
F.; none to alienate lands. Rest of lands to sd. (Trustees) till John 
C. son of sd. F. be 30; profits meanwhile to use of him, in tail male; 
in default to sd Walter & Thomas successively in tail male; in de- 
fault to right heirs. On John’s attaining 30, he to have lands of 
sd. F. in co. Southtn, viz manor of Pennington, leases of manor & 
parsonage of Enforde in Wilts, free mill & hammer [iron works] & 
lands in prsh of Hawkerst, Kent, leases in Lidd & Rumney mershe 
& the Stewardship of Rochester & a lease taken from Sir Warren 
Sellenger [Warham St. Leger] of £64 a year. Walter C. to have 
out of lands willed to’ Thomas C. £15 a year & out of lands willed 
to John C. £15 a year, both for life. When lease of Parsonage of 
‘Lateomay be taken, to be taken in his name & to his use.’ Sd. 
Thomas to have lease of sd. F. at Winsborowe in East Kent. John 
C. to give to his brother Walter one year’s profits of manor & 
parsonage of Enford, viz: £100 when in possession thereof. Johane 
C. to allow Thomas C. exhibition money out of Greenway Court 
until John C. be 30. Sd. Feoffees to allow John son of sd. F. 40 
marks a year & if he demean him self well to increase it to 50 marks; 
to Walter £20 a year. If it please God to call sd Johane within sd. 
7 years (six) she to have disposal of lands at Greenway Court, 
Hollingborne & Harrison [Harrietsham] for two years after her 
death. Whereas in consideration of jointure or dower to sd. Johane 
there is granted from my son-in-law [step son] William Steade a 
lease of lands worth 100 marks a year above the rent that lease also 
to be to sd. Johane. Sd. feoffees to be my exors. The Abbey of 
Leeds to be sold towards payment of my debts. After sd. 7 years 
expired, about which time my son John will attain 30, profits of lands 
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which are to come to my son Thomas to be received by my feoffees 
for him until he be 24. No witnesses. 

Prob. by proctor of Thomas Cullpepper esq. one of the exors. 
Power reserved for Johane the relict, John Tufton & John Culpepper 
esquires also exors. 


To this was added contemporaneously the following tes- 
timony : 


Ing. p. m., 33 Eliz., 
part I, No. 125. 


Inquisition taken at Sittingbourne 1 Oct. [1591] found that Francis 
Colepeper Esq. died seized of the manor of Greenway Court in Hol- 
lingbourne and Harrietsham, held of the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury by the rent of £3.12.8. and worth £26.13.4. per ann. and of a 
water mill at Harrietsham called Holme myl! held of the same and 
worth 4os. p. ann. and of a messuage, barn and 12 acres of land in 
Hawkhurst Kent, held of the said Dean and Chapter worth 40s. p. 
ann.; And of the manor of Penton alias Pennyngton in the County 
of Southampton held in free socage as of the town of Andover and 
worth £20 p. ann. The said Francis Colepeper made his will 20 May 
32 Eliz. and died the last of May 32 Eliz. John Colepeper, gent is 
his son and next heir and of the age of 23 years and more at the 
taking of this Inquisition. Joan the widow of Francis is still living. 
Francis Colepeper’s sons Walter and Thomas are also mentioned. 


He m. ist, 1567? Philippa, ‘dau. and heir of .... Hinck- 
stead. 


[The christian name appears from her burial at Harriet- 
sham, July 7, 1574, as ‘Philippa, uxor Francisci Culpep’.’ The 
description quoted above is that given in one of the Rowe 
More Kentish pedigrees (B. M. Add. MS. 5528, fo. 176). No 
other identification has appeared.] 


and by her had 

i John (1568-1607) of Folkington, co. Sussex. 

[He matriculated at Hart Hall, Oxford, November 18, 1586, 
as ‘of Kent, aged 17’ (Foster) ; and was described in his father’s 


ing. p. m., October, 1591, as ‘son and next heir, of the age 
of 23 years and more.’ On March 12, 1593/4, he was admitted 
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to the Middle Temple as ‘Mr. John Culpeper, late of Clements 
Inne [was he a contemporary of Justice Shallow ?*], gent., 
son and heir of Francis C., late of Hollingbourne, Esq., de- 
ceased’ (Hopwood, i, 339). By his will (P. C. C. Windebank, 
30) proved in 1607, he styled himself ‘of Fogington.’ By 
his wife, who was a Scott of Seven Oaks (an aunt of that 
George Scott who was a diligent ‘private member’ of the 
Virginia Company to its end. Cf. Brown, Genests, ii, 996) and 
with whom he had Folkington, he left issue which persisted 
for three generations and became extinct in 1693 with John 
Culpeper of Riverhead in Seven Oaks, co. Kent. For this 
family see the pedigree of ‘Culpeper of Fogington,’ recorded 
at the Visitation of Sussex, 1633-34; the wills P. C. C. Coke, 
136; Duke, 130; and Coker, 100; and the case of Culpeper 
v. Wigg, 1679, in Chancery Reports temp. Finch, 426.] 


ii Walter, 1573-1595, 0. s. p. 


[He was baptized in Harrietsham, November 2, 1573, as 
‘Walterus filius Francisci Culpep’;’ and is named both in his 
father’s will and in that of his father’s widow, the latter in- 
dicating that he was living in March, 1594/5. The visitation 
pedigrees enter him as ‘slayne in Holland,’ and it seems likely 
that he died fighting under Sir Francis Vere, perhaps in the 
wild foray on Crudenburg on August 22, 1595 (See Markham, 
The Fighting Veres, 214).] 


2d, Joan, 1574, dau. of John Pordage of Rodmer- 
sham, co. Kent, and widow of William Stede of Harrietsham. 


[For Pordage of Rodmersham (near Sittingbourne and 
only a few miles north of Greenway Court) see Hasted, ii, 
593; The Genealogist, vi, 76. For Stede of Harrietsham, 
with whom the Wigsell Culpepers several times intermarried 
in consequence of this alliance of Francis, see the pedigree 
returned at the Visitation of Kent, 1619 (Harl. Soc. Pub., 
xlii, 71) and Berry’s continuation in his Kent. One of these 
Stedes, whose mother was a Culpeper, served in America as 
Governor of Barbados. 


Joan Pordage was buried in Hollingbourne, April 7, 1598, 
as ‘Joane Culpeper, vidua’ and left the following will, which 
combines genealogical material of the Stedes and Culpepers, 
viz: 


' 
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A View oF THE MONUMENT TO ELIzABETH CHENEY (1582-1638) WIFE 
oF Sir THOMAS CULPEPER OF HOLLINGBOURNE, THE ELDER, 
IN HOoLLINGBOURNE CHURCH. 
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Canterbury Consistory, 38: 168. 
Will dated March 8, 37 Eliz. [1504]. 
Proved May 9, 1598. 


Joan Colpeper of Hollingbourne, co. Kent, widow. To be bur, in 
parish church of Hollingborne. Goods to my son William Steed of 
Harrietsham, Kent, Esqe. he to be exor. £100 to purchase £25 a 
year lands for poor of prsh. of Harietsham & Hollingborne. To 
my son [in-law] William Covert, Esq. £10 for poor of Leedes & 
Bromfield. To each of my sons & daurs. children 20s. Rings, to 
my son [in-law] William Covert and his wife, to my son [in-law] 
Richard Colepeper [i. e., her second husband's younger brother Richard!!, 
who m. 1589, Jane Stede, her daughter by the first bed] & his wife, 
to my son Thomas Colepeper, to my son [in-law] Edward Partridge 
& to my daur. Susanna, to my [step] son Walter Colpeper, my son 
Steed & my daur. his wife. To Joan Cotinge £3. 6. 8 at 25. To 
my servant Jane Borredge 20s. To good wife Peeter 20s. To rest 
of servants, 3s. 4d. apiece. Rest of goods to my son Thomas Col- 
peper at 24. Witns. William Covert, Thomas Culpepper [i. e. Thomas?! 
of Wilmington]. 

As to lands, manor of Greenway Court & all my lands in Holling- 
borne & Harrietsham to my son Thomas Colpeper for 2 years from 
my death, according to power given me by my husband Francis Col- 
peper by his will. Wns. William Steede {her son], John Col- 
peper [i. e., John 11 of Wigsell]. 

Probatum by William Steede, exor.] 


and by her had 


iii Sir Thomas (1575-1661) of Hollingbourne, of whom 
presently. 


XII. Sir Thomas Culpeper (Francis of Greenway Court) 
1575-1661, of Hollingbourne, called ‘the elder.’ 


He was baptized in Harrietsham, December 8, 1575, as 
‘Thomas, filius Francisci Culpep’.’ On October 15, 1591, he 
matriculated at Hart Hall, Oxford, ‘aged 16’ (Foster) ; and on 
May 15, 1594, was entered at the Middle Temple as ‘Mr. 
Thomas, third son of Francis Culpeper, late of Hollingbourne, 
Kent, esq., deceased’ (Hopwood, i, 343). He commenced 
parliamentman soon after he came of age, and is shown by 
the Official Returns of M. P.s 1878 to have been successively 
burgess for Rye (1597), Winchelsea (1601), Chippenham, co. 
Wilts (1614), and Tewkesbury, co. Glouc. (1628). He was 
knighted by James I, September 19, 1619 (Nichols, Progresses 
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of James I, iii, 568). In 1621 he presented to parliament, 
and subsequently published, a Tract against the-high rate of 
Usurie in which he argued for a reduction of the legal rate 
of interest from 10% to6% (D.N. B. re-issue, v, 287; Wood, 
Athenae Oxon, iti, 533, where his parliamentary activities are 
confused with those of the first Lord Culpeper). This tract, 
supplemented by a similar argument by Francis Bacon in 1625, 
resulted in the act of 21 Jac. I, c. 17, reducing the rate of in- 
terest to 8% : but he kept up the fight for 6% and reprinted 
his tract in 1642 (It was subsequently reprinted also in 1668, 
both by his son and as an appendix to Sir Josiah Child’s 
well known Discourse on Trade; and in 1754 was translated 
into French). For these public services Cambridge University 
created him M. A. in March, 1635/6 (Venn, i, 431). ; 
Having by his marriage greatly enhanced his paternal estate, 
in 1623 he purchased from his cousin Sir John, later first 
Lord Culpeper, the ancestral seat of Wigsell and settled it upon 
his eldest son, Cheney; and in 1632 purchased Leeds Castle 
also, and settled it upon his two surviving sons in tail male. 
During the Troubles he ‘stood for his King’ and while ‘never 
in arms’ was deemed by the Parliament a malignant; and, de- 
spite the interest of his eldest son, was required to compound 
for his estate, paying on April 30, 1646, the large fine of £1318 
(Cal. Committee for Compounding, ii, 1235, 1289). The last 
record of him is a petition to the Crown immediately after the 
Restoration for a lease of the profits of a sinecure post ‘to 
him and his youngest son, to repair the ruin of his family by 
their loyalty’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1665-66, p. 143, where 
this petition, being undated, is doubtfully attributed to 1665. 
The reference to the ‘youngest son’ is evidence that the pe- 
titioner was Sir Thomas ‘the elder’ and so the petition must 
have been made before his death in January, 1661/2). 
After his wife’s death he rebuilt and dedicated to his family 
an ancient chapel at the east end of the north aisle of Holling- 
bourne Church, which he embellished with monuments. There 
he was buried January 27, 1661/2 (recorded in the parish reg- 
ister as ‘Sir Thomas Culpeper, Knight’) but although he had 
composed MI.’s for all his family, there was none to perform 
that office for him. His will was as follows: 
P. C. C. Laud, 16. 
Will dated January 15, 1661/2. 
Proved February 8, 1661/2. 
Sir Thomas Culpepper of Hollingbourne, Kent, Knight. To be buried 
in the vault under the Aisle at Hollingbourne. My youngest son Thomas 
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C. to be executor, and to him in fee all my lands and goods. 
Witnesses, Ralph Freke, Will. Stede, Stephen Symmons. 
Proved by Thomas C. son and executor. 


He m. 1600 Elizabeth (1582-1638), dau. of John Cheney 
of Guestling, co. Sussex. 


[She was the heiress of the junior branch of the ancient 
family of Cheney of Shurland, co. Kent, for which see Suck- 
ling, Suffolk, i, 104; Horsfield, Sussex, 468; Fuller, Worthies, 
i, 525; Cave-Brown, Story of Hollingbourne. 


She was buried in Hollingbourne Church, October 30, 1638, 
as ‘Elizabeth, the virtuous Lady of Tho. Culpeper, Knight ;’ 
and there her husband erected the notable tomb which, with its 
recumbent effigy, emblazonment of arms and elaborate MI. 
is, to the genealogist, one of the most satisfactory of such 
records extant. That MI. is as follows: 


‘Elizabeth uxor Thomae Culpeper, Militis, Filia unica et 
haeres Johannis Cheney de Gestlinge, in Comit. Sussex, 
Ar(miger) 27 die Octobris Anno D(omi)ni 1638, aetat 56, in 
Coelum rediit. Optima Foemina, vere pia, fidem operibus 
manifestans, magni ingenii et cogenitionis plusquam muliebris, 
omnium virtutum cultrix studiosissima, humilitatis admiratrix ; 
Optima Conjux, Optima Mater, cujus eximiae virtutis memo- 
riam hoc quoque exili amoris pignore semper lugens maritus 
suis commendat. 


‘Beata haec foemina marito suo peperit filios tres; Cheney 
primo genitus, qui Elizabetham Johannis Stede de Harriet- 
sham Militis filiam uxorem duxit; Franciscum, qui juvenis 
obiit; Thomam natu minimum: filias octo, Paulinam natu max- 
imam, Gualtero Harlackenden, de Woodchurch, Armigero nup- 
tam; Elizabetham quae mitis et modesta Virgo obiit; Juditham, 
Johanni Culpeper, Militi, Cancellario et Sub-Thesaurario 
Scaccarii et serenissimo Regi Carolo a Consiliis Privatiis ; Joan- 
nam Gulielmo Cage de Bersted Ar(migero) ; Ceciliam Radulpho 
Freke de Allington in Thornham Ar(migero) ; Mariam Gu- 
lielmo Clarke de Wrotham Ar(migero) Franciscam Gulielmo 
Freke de Hannington, Ar(migero), nuptas, et Philippam natu 
minimam Elizabethae moribus et morte sororem et consortem ; 
quae matris in aegritudine Londini famulans quinto post die 
in Coelum secuta est.’] 


and by her had 
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i Sir Cheney, 1601-1663, of Leeds Castle, 0. s. p. m. s. 


[He ‘was baptized in Hollingbourne, July 15, 1601, as 
‘Cheanye, filius Thomae Culpeper ;’ matric. at Hart Hall, No- 
vember 6, 1618, ‘aged 17’ (Foster); admitted to the Middle 
Temple, May 7, 1621, as ‘only son’ of his father (Hopwood, ii, 
662). When he came of age in 1623 his father purchased Wig- 
sell for him from Sir John'’, afterwards first Lord Culpeper 
(Close Roll 21, Jac. I, pt. 26). Knighted by Charles I, Sep- 
tember 8, 1628, at Farnham (Metcalfe, p. 189), on July 9, 
1629, he was sent to the Hague to carry a letter of condolence 
to the Queen of Bohemia on the death of her eldest son (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1629-31, pp. 7, 509). In October, 1632, 
he m., in London, his cousin Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John Stede 
of Harrietsham (the marriage license read ‘The Rt. Worship- 
ful Sir Cheney Culpeper, Kt. bach., 28, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Steede, spr., 18, her parents being dead, consent by Lady Steede, 
her mother-in-law, and Dr. Steede, her uncle,’ Harl. Soc. Pubs., 
xxiii, 208; xxvi, 308). His first three children were baptised 
in Harrietstam. During the Troubles, alone of his family, 
he adhered to the Commonwealth. On October 21, 1651, the 
Council of State voted to restore Leeds Castle to him as ‘the 
proprietor, a gentleman well affected to us’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Commonwealth, xvi, 589). Meanwhile, in August, 1650, he 
had been appointed one of the Commissioners for regulating 
Trade, and in June, 1659, served also on the Commission for 
the Militia of the City of Westminster (Acts and Ordinances 
of the Interegnum, 1642-1660, ed. Firth, ii, 403, 1290). Al- 
though during the remainder of his life he was known as 
‘of Leeds Castle’ (e. g., on the pedigree of his daughter’s 
husband ‘Cage of Bersted,’ returned at the Visitation of Kent, 
1663), he was ruined by the Restoration, and when he died 
in 1663, without a will, his estate was administered by his 
creditors (P. C. C. Admon. Act Book, 1663, and again, 1691, 
d. b. n.). He was buried in the Temple Church ‘at the en- 
trance into the north isle the second of Aprill, 1663’ (Inder- 
wick, Inner Temple Records, iii, 445). His widow survived 
until 1674, when her will (P. C. C. Bunce, 74) was proved. 

His only son, Thomas, was baptised in Harrietsham, March 
9, 1636/7, and buried in Hollingbourne on February 8, 1637/8. 
He had also four dau. of whom the youngest m. her cousin 
german, Sir William Cage of Bersted.] 


ii Paulina, 1603 ?-1625, m. 1617 Walter Harlakenden (1603- 
1628) of Harlakenden in Woodchurch, co. Kent. 
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[She was not baptised either in Harrietsham or Holling- 
bourne and so perhaps was born in London. Her first appear- 
ance is, therefore, in her mar. lic. at Canterbury, June 14, 1617, 
“Walter Harlackenden of Funstall and Paulina C. of Holling- 
bourne, virgo. at Hollingbourne or elsewhere in dioc. Cant.’ 
The Hollingbourne register records the m. June 16, 1617, ‘Mr. 
Walter Harlaccenden, generosus, and Pelina Collepeper ;’ the 
baptism October 4, 1624, of ‘Thomas, the s. of Walter Har- 
lackenden, Gent.;’ and the burials, November 26, 1625, of 
‘Paulina, the wife of Mr. Walter Haerlackenden,’ and De- 
cember 20, 1628, of ‘Walter Harlackenden, Esq.’ 


While owning property in Kent, the Harlakendens were a 
family long established in Essex. See their full pedigree in 
Topographer and Genealogist, i, 228, 395; ii, 215, where it 
appears that it was the son of Paulina Culpeper, whose bap- 
tism is recited above, who (as noted infra) m. Philippa, dau. 
of the first Lord Culpeper by his first marriage.] 


iii Elizabeth, 1605 ?-1626, unmarried. 

[She was ‘the meek and modest virgin’ of her mother’s MI., 
and was buried in Hollingbourne, September 10, 1626, as 
‘Elizabeth Culpeper.’] 


iv Judith, 1606-post 1651, m. 1631 Sir John Culpeper, later 
first Lord Culpeper, of whom hereafter. 


{She was the first of her family to be baptised in Holling- 
bourne, June 1, 1606, as ‘Judethe Colepeper, filia Thome Cole- 
peper, gener.’] 


v Joan, 1607- , m. 1637 William Cage of Milgate in 
Bersted. 


[Her only entry in the Hollingbourne register was her bap- 
tism, August 16, 1607, as ‘Joane, filia Thome Culepepper.’ 
She m. in London, under lic. from the bishop of that diocese, 
December 2, 1637 (Harl. Soc., xxvi, 232), reading ‘William 
Cage of Milgate, wid. 30, & Joane Culpep., dau. of Sir Thos. 
C. of Hollingbourne, Spr. 27.’ 

This first Cage-Culpeper m. was not shown on the Cage 
pedigree returned at the Visitation of Kent, 1663-64; apparently 
because Joan o. s. p. Her husband’s son, Sir William Cage, 
who m. Cicely, dau. of Sir Cheney Culpeper, was born of his 
first m. with Susan, dau. of Sir J. Cage of Stow, co. Camb.] 
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vi Francis, 1608-1610, ob. infans. 


[Both baptism and burial are in the Hollingbourne register. ] 


vii Cicely, 1610-1651, m. 1636, Ralph Freke (1596-1684) 
of Aldington in Thornham, co. Kent. 


[Her entire career is in the Hollingbourne register. Baptised 
October 10, 1610 ,as ‘Sisle Colepeper, filia Thomae Colepeper, 
generosus ;’ she m. August 18, 1636, as ‘Ralphe Frieke, Esq. 
and Cicely, the dau. of Sir Thomas Culpeper, Knight by 
licence ;’ and was buried January 6, 1650/1, as ‘Cisly Ferke, 
wiffe. of Ralfe Ferke.’ An MI. was subsequently erected by 
a granddaughter (Cave-Brown, p. 35). 


Ralph Freke’s grandfather was that Robert Freke of Shoro- 
ton, co. Dorset, who was many years Auditor of the Treasury 
under Henry VIII, and died leaving what was later termed 
‘a plum,’ i. e., £100,000. His father was the Sir Thomas Freke, 
M. P. from Dorset, who was named one of the Council for 
Virginia in 1607, and was later a member of the Virginia 
Company (Brown). He settled the manor of Hannington, 
co. Wilts, jointly upon two younger sons, viz: this Ralph and 
William, infra (See The Family of the Frekes in Sir Thomas 
Phillip’s Middle Hill collections). On his m. Ralph estab- 
lished himself in the neighborhood of Hollingbourne. 


Of the four daughters of this m. the third, Frances, b. 
1644, m. George Norton of Leigh near Bristol, and appears 
in Clarendon’s pages by reason of the shelter she gave Charles 
II during his escape in 1651 after Worcester fight (Rebellion, 
vi, 528). A dau. of this Norton m. was that Grace, wife of 
Sir Richard Gethin, to whom MI.’s were erected not only in 
Hollingbourne but in Bath and Westminster abbeys by reason 
of a ‘curiosity of literature’ which Isaac D’Israeli (ii, 270) re- 
corded. The story is elaborated by Cave-Brown, p. 31 ff.] 


viii Mary, 1612- , m. Sir William Clarke, of Wrotham, 
co. Kent. 


[She was baptised in Hollingbourne, January 3, 1611/12, 
as ‘Marie Colepeper, fila Mr. Thomas Colepeper;’ and m. 
there also, January 7, 1635/6, as ‘Mr. William Clarke and 
Mrs. Mary Cullpeper, by licence.’ 


Her husband, descended from a baron of the Exchequer 
temp. Henry VI (Hasted, ii, 239), and, through his mother, 
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who was a Stede, from John Culpeper of Wigsell, was a 
true ‘Kentish Sir Byng.’ Clarendon (Rebellion, iv, 504) 
records his death at Cropredy Bridge on the Cherwell in Ox- 
fordshire, June 29, 1644, aet. 36, when in a glorious victory 
‘we lost two colonels, Sir William Boteler and Sir William 
Clarke, both gentlemen of Kent, of fair fortunes, who had 
raised and armed their regiments at their own charge and 
were both killed dead upon the place.’ 


A younger brother of this Sir William, shown on the Clarke 
pedigree certified at the Visitation of Kent, 1619, as ‘John 
aet. 5, 1619,’ died in Virginia, 1644, when Edward Wyatt ad- 
ministered upon his estate (W. & M. Quar., iii, 37).] 


ix Frances, 1613-1682, m. William Freke (1605-1656) of 
Hannington, co. Wilts. 


[She was baptised in Hollingbourne, October 3, 1613, as 
‘Frances Colepeper, filia Thomas Colepeper,’ and died in Lon- 
don, 1682, where her estate was administered as ‘Frances 
Freke, widow’ (P. C. C. Admon Act Book, 1682).] 


x Philippa, 1615-1638, unmarried. 


[She was buried in Hollingbourne, March 14, 1614/15, as 
‘Philipe Colepeper, the daughter of Thomas Colepeper;’ and 
the same register, recording her burial November 4, 1638, as 
‘Philippa, daughter of Tho. Culpeper, Knight,’ confirms the 
mention of her upon her mother’s MI., for that burial was 
five days after that of her mother.] 


xi Sir Thomas, 1625-1697, of Hollingbourne, called ‘the 
younger.’ 


[He was baptised in Hollingbourne, November 3, 1625, as 
‘Thomas Culpeper, s. of Sir Thomas Culpeper,’ and matricu- 
lated at University College, Oxon, April 27, 1640, ‘aged 14,’ 
being almost contemporaneously elected to a fellowship of 
All Souls ; from which the Parliamentary commissioners ejected 
him in 1649 (Foster). He proceeded B. A., February 8, 
1643/4, and M. A., May 26, 1653. Meanwhile, on December 
1, 1647, he was ‘specially admitted’ to the Middle Temple_as 
‘Mr. Thomas, second son of Thos. Culpeper of Hollingbourne, 
Kent, Knt.’ and on November 22, 1661, ‘Sir Thomas Culpeper 
[was] called, of grace, to degree of the Utter Bar’ (Hopwood, 
ili, 958, 1167). 
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The last entry shows that he was knighted by Charles II 
soon after the Restoration, but he is not recorded by LeNeve 
or Shaw. 

After his father’s death he retired to Hollingbourne and de- 
voted himself to editing, republisting and enforcing his father’s 
works against usury, publishing, incidentally, Moral Discourses 
eI his own (See the bibliography in Athenae Oxon, iv, 447; 

. N. B. re-issue, v, 287). 


ce 1679 he was appointed a Deputy Lieutenant for Kent 
and served that office until 1693, when his commission was 
withdrawn in consequence of his tory politics (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., 1679-80; 1693). 

He was buried in Hollingbourne, September 27, 1697, as 
‘Sir Thomas Culpeper, Kt.’ and left a will which was proved 
as P. C. C. Pyne, 274. 


He m. ist, 1661, a lady who is recorded only as Dame Dowse 
Culpeper, who died s. p. s. (Cf. baptism of her child, July 25, 
1662, at St. Paul’s Covent Garden, London (Harl. Soc., 
Xxxiii) ; her own burial in Hollingbourne, August 5, 1662, 
and the adm. on her estate P. C. C. Admon. Act Book, 1667). 


2d, 1663, Alicia (1639-1730), daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Culpeper (1588-1651) of Aylesford (The mar. lic. De- 
cember 18, 1663, ran, ‘Sir Thomas Colepep’, Kt. of Holling- 
bourne, co. Kent, widr. about 35 & Mrs. Alicia Colepep’ 
of Aylesford, spr. about 24, consent of mo. Dame Helen 
Colepep’’) and by her had several sons and daughters, in- 
cluding Frances (1664-1740), who m. John, third Lord Cul- 
peper, and William (1665-1727), the promoter of the Kentish 
Petition of 1701 heretofore noted. 

From this William’ descend the persisting Colepepers (as 
they once more spell the name) represented by Frederick 
Henry Colepeper®®, of Brockley, living 1903.] 

In 1628 the attraction of this family of Sir Thomas!* drew 
also to Hollingbourne the head of his house. Thereupon Wig- 
sell ceased to be the designation of this branch of the Cul- 
pepers, and for a generation they were practically unanimously 
‘of Hollingbourne’ or its immediate neighbourhood: which 
brings us back to the descendants of Thomas!* of Wigsell. 
XIII. Sir John Culpeper (Thomas!* of Wigsell), 

1660, first baron Culpeper of Thoresway, was baptised in Sale- 
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hurst, August 7, 1600, as ‘Johanes Colepeper, filius Mri 
Thomae, armigeri’; was named by his maternal grandmother, 
Dame Margaret Slaney in her will (1612) as ‘my godson 
John C. another of the sons of my dau. Anne C.,’ as well as 
in her codicil (May, 1618) in the language already quoted ; 
and, in the ing. p. m. of Slaney C.15 (May, 1619) appears as 
‘John C. his only brother and heir, and heir of the body of 
said Thomas by Anne his wife; and is at taking of this inq. 
under 21, viz: 18 years, 9 months and 9 days and no more.’ 

He matriculated at Oxford from Hart Hall, April 26, 1616, 
as ‘of Sussex, aged 15’ (Foster) and was admitted to the 
Middle Temple, February 6, 1617/8, as ‘Mr. John C., second 
son of Thomas C. of Wigsell, Sussex, deceased (Hopwood, 
ii, 625). Having become, by the death of his elder brother in 
December, 1618, ‘primi stemmatis Wigsellensis’ (as he later 
described himself on the MI. of his first wife), he was knighted 
by James I at Theobald’s, January 14, 1621/2 (Nichols, iii, 
751). 

Clarendon®® testifies that he ‘never cultivated the muses.’ 
If he ever had any intention of pursuing a career at the bar 
in the tradition of his uncle, John of Feckenham, he abandoned 
it when he became ‘of Wigsell.’ Being just of age as he was 
knighted, and having no home ties, he forthwith prepared to 
spend ‘some years of his youth in foreign parts and especially 


in armies,’ and to that end liquidated his property. 
He had inherited his father’s share in the Virginia Company 


and had already taken a part in the politics of that society 
(in April, 1623, he allied himself with the Warwick faction, 
Brown, Genesis, 982), when at the court held May 7, 1623, 
‘Mr. Deputy propounded the passing of One Share from Sir 
John Culpeper to Mr. ffreake of the Middle Temple, gentle- 
man’ (Records of the London Company, L. C. ed., p. 412). 
In the same year, 1623 (Close Roll, 21 Jac. I, pt. 26) he sold 
Wigsell to Sir Thomas C.!® to be vested in his eldest son, 
Cheney.*7_ It would thus seem that Sir John must have left 
England in the autumn of 1623; for there is no further record 
of him until October, 1628, when he contracted his first mar- 
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riage. It was accordingly after five years of soldiering in 
the wake of Gustavus Adolphus that, as Clarendon says, ‘in 
very good season and after a small waste of his fortune’ he 
returned to England, ‘retired from that course of life and mar- 
ried and betook himself to a country life.’ He now established 
himself in Hollingbourne (he describes himself ‘of Holling- 
bourne’ in his mar. lic., 1631, and is so described again in the 
Commonwealth act of 1651), and, under the influence of Sir 
Thomas!, commenced politician. To quote Clarendon again, 
his school was county affairs, ‘the business of the country and 
the concernments of it, in which he was very well versed: and 
being a man of sharpness of parts and volubility of language 
he was frequently made choice of to appear at the Council 
board in those matters which related to the country, in the 
managing whereof his abilities were well taken notice of.’ 
The result was that he was returned (Official Returns of 
M. Ps., 1878) to the Short Parliament (1640) as burgess for 
Rye (Cinq Port). In the Long Parliament he was Knight 
of the shire for Kent and made his celebrated speech against 
monopolies (Rushworth, iv, 133). 

The remainder of his career is part of the history of Eng- 
land. His fundamental conservatism soon drew him into op- 
position to the crescent ‘reforming party.’ In the small com- 
pany of Falkland and Hyde he stood at last by the bishops 
and against the Grand Remonstrance; with the result that all 
three were invited by Charles I to join the government. On 
January 2, 1642, Culpeper was sworn of the Privy Council 
and appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, which office he 
exchanged the following year for that of Master of the Rolls. 
Notwithstanding these dignities, ‘as his courage was always 
unquestionable,’ when war came he did service also in the 
field: at Edgehill (Keinton) he charged with Rupert’s cavalry, 
acquitting ‘himself like a brave man-at-arms,’ and at Newbury 
again ‘enobled his Gowne with Martiall Achievements.’ For 
the example of these acts, as well as his service in the Council 
Chamber, the King raised him to the peerage in 1644; but 
in so doing ‘did much dissatisfy both the court and the army.’ 
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Clarendon’s own comment (Rebellion, v, 4) is that ‘though 
he did imprudently in desiring it, did deserve it.” In 1645 
he became, with Hyde, a member of the Council set up in the 
west of England for the Prince of Wales ;°® and eventually 
escorted his young master from Cornwall to Scilly. Thence 
Culpeper left to join the Queen mother in Paris: and so be- 
gan his long wanderjahr on the continent. 

During the exile the future fortunes of Culpeper’s family 
were shaped by two lawyer-drawn papers. On September 18, 
1649, he and his cousin-german Thomas Culpeper (son of 
John" of Feckenham) were included in the patent which cre- 
ated the proprietary of the Northern Neck of Virginia ;*° and in 
1651 the Commonwealth by act of Parliament (Acts, 1651, 
c., 10) declared forfeited and ordered sold all the manors 
and estates of ‘Sir John Culpeper, late of Hollingbourne in 
the County of Kent, Knight:’ a description which was intended 
for an insult by disregarding the warborn peerage. 

Culpeper survived to take part, at the age of sixty, in Charles 
II’s entry into London. After that dramatic ‘ride in triumph 
through Persepolis’ he was destined for a large part in the 
restoration government (see Ranke’s comment on him); 
actually he assumed his function as Master of the Rolls (swear- 
ing in, in that capacity, his old colleague Hyde as Lord Chan- 
cellor), and for some weeks sat regularly at the Council board. 
But in June of the restoration year he fell ill, while he ‘lay’ 
at Hartinge, co. Sussex, in the house of his friend, Sir Edward 
Ford, whose daughter his dead son Alexander, had married. 
Weary after more than ten years of exile, he planned here 
a settlement of his disordered estate. His English property 
had been sequestered and sold and he was deeply in debt. 
‘He used to say,’ his son reported later (Gent. Mag., Ixvii 
(1797), p. 477) ‘that the usurer and he were not yet even; 
for he had only scratched the usurer, the usurer had stabbed 
him.’ He was, however, comforted by a promise from the 
King of a grant sufficient to put his house in order; and, 
quite unconscious of the part that promise was to play in the 
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history of Virginia, died on July 11, 1660 [the date is on his 
MI], having made the following will: 


P. C. C. Nabbs, 235. 
Will dated July 3, 1660. 
Codicil dated July 9, 1660. 
Proved August 6, 1660. 


John Lord Culpeper Baron of Thoresway. To be bur. in vault 
which Sir Thomas Culpeper hath builded in Hollingbourne if con- 
venient. Whereas His Majesty in answer to my petition of 27 June 
last hath engaged his Royal word for payment of £12,000 out of his 
first receipts, for clearing of my paternal estate and towards paying 
portions to my younger children. And whereas there is due to me from 
Mr. William Longville & Mr. Robert Hales £1,500 which is secured 
to my brother Ralph Freke for me by bond dat. 17 June 1660; and 
whereas there is due to me from Mr. Robert Peyton & Elizabeth 
Robinson widow £1,000: To my daur. Elizabeth in full of her portion 
£4,000, she to release her right in mtge made to her of manors of 
Morghue & Godden & of lands called Greenway Court, Kent, for 
payment of £1,300, & also her fourth part of manor of Kavenlite, co. 
Radnor, also her right in £300 debt due to her from Sir John Green- 
vill & such securities as sd. Sir J. Greenvill hath made to her or to 
Sir Edward Ford to her use, also her right to £750 which my exer 
or my brother Ralph Freke has already secured to her. To my daur 
Judith (besides the fourth part of manor of Kavenlite which I here- 
tofore settled on her) £500 at her marriage with consent of my sister 
Lady Brooke, my brother Mr. William Cage, & of my exer: also 
£1,500 out of His Majesty’s debt. To my son John (besides his fourth 
part in sd. manor of Kavenlite & £50 annuity settled on him out of 
manor of Morghue & Greenway Court) £500, also £1,000. I enjoin 
him to make his brother Thomas his exer in case he die under 21 or 
unmarried. To my son Cheney (beyond his quarter of manor of 
Kavenlite & of a £50 Annuity from manor of Morghue & Greeneway 
Court) £500, also £1,000, with same injunction as to his will. To my 
son Francis (beyond the £50 Annuity which I heretofore settled on 
him out of sd manor of Morghue & Greeneway Court) £1,000 at 21, 
also £1,000 more, out of King’s Debt; but if he die under a1, exer 
discharged. To my daur Philipp in full lieu of her portion £500 
also £500, both at her marriage, my exer to educate her until 18: also 
to her £1,000 out of King’s debt. To my servant John Rowe for care 
of me in my sickness £120. To Sir Edward Ford in whose house I 
now lie, for his trouble £200. To the servants of his house £20. Rest 
of all debts owing to me, one particularly of £750 which Sir Thomas 
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Culpeper owes me on mtge of parsonage of Hollingbourne to my 
Brother Ralph Freke in trust for me, also sums which I left at several 
times in hands of Mrs. Elizabeth Bridgman at Amsterdam, as appears 
by her letter of 10 June; & all other goods, to my exer towards dis- 
burthening & repurchasing of my estate sold during the late troubles 
by the then pretended authority at any time since 1643. I beg His 
Majesty towards redeeming of my distressed family & estate from 
ruin His Majesty will take order with his Court of Exchequer that 
the whole debt of £12,000 may be punctually paid to my exer. My 
eldest son & heir Thomas C. to be exer. Wins. J. Hamilton, Edmund 
Gibbon, Alexander Culpeper, John Hatton, Nicholas Myram, Richard 
Halfhedd. 


Codicil. All my real estate to my eldest son Thomas C. in fee; & 
whereas I am seised of divers maners & lands in co. Kent which may 
be Gavelkind, I leave all these to my sd. eldest son Thomas C. in 
fee. Wtns. Tho. Pordage, A. Culpeper, Jo. Collyns, J. Reves. 


Prob. per juramentum Domini Thomae Culpeper filii . . . et exoris. 


It does not appear from the Hollingbourne register that he 
was buried there, but in 1695 two of his children then sur- 
viving erected in Hollingbourne church a monument with the 
following MI.: 


‘To the lasting memory of John, Lord Culpeper, Baron of Thorese- 
way, Master of the Rolles and Privy Counsellor to two Kings, Charles 
the First and Charles the Second. For equal fidelity to the King and 
Kingdome he was most exemplary. And in an exile of above ten 
years was a constant attendant and upright Minister to the Prince last 
mentioned. With him he returned tryumphant into England on the 
29th of May 1660; but died the 11th of July next following in the 
61st year of his age to the irreparable loss of his family. He com- 
mended his soul to God his faithful Creator, and ordered his body 
here to expect a blessed Resurrection. His Patent of Honour from 
King Charles the First dated the 21st of October 1644 may serve for 
his immortal Epitaph. Part whereof is here below faithfully copyed 
from the Latine original & translated into English: 


[the latin text, which follows, is here omitted] 


‘Whereas our well beloved and most faithful Counsellor John Cul- 
peper Kt. Mr. of the Rolles of our Chancery, of the Antient and 
Noble family of the Culpepers in our Counties of Kent and Sussex 
many ages past renowned for persons of eminent ability both in 
War and Peace, hath given us signall testimonies of his approved 
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Loyalty, singular Manhood, and profound Judgment; who, in that 
never to be forgotten Battell of Keinton, where both our own and 
the publick safety were manifestly at stake, being then chancellor of 
our Exchequer, acquitted himselfe like a brave man-at-arms; who, 
at Newberry, and on other occasions always enobled his Gowne with 
Martial! Achievements; and lastly, who, in our most perilous junctures 
by his seasonable and solid Counsells hath been a principal support 
of our Crowne and Dignity, &c.’ 

‘By his wife Judith, daughter of Sir John (sic) Culpeper of Holling- 
bourne Kt. he had 7 children that survived him, Thomas, later Lord 
Culpeper, John now Lord Culpeper, Cheney, Frances, Elizabeth, widow 
of James Hamilton Esq. late Groom of the Bedchamber to King 
Charles the Second, Judith, and Philippa. Of these John Lord Cul- 
peper and Elizabeth Hamilton, equally zealous of expressing their 
Duty, have on the 10th day of June in the year 1695 erected this 
Monument.’ 


He m. Ist, 1628, Philippa (1610-1630), dau of Sir George 
Snelling of West Grinstead, co. Sussex. 


[The m. was October 29, 1628, at St. Bodolph, Bishops- 
gate, London (Harl. Soc. Pub., vol. 50), as ‘Sir John Cul- 
peper, Knt. & Mrs. Philip, dau. of Mr. Geo. Snelling of West 
Grinstead, Sussex,’ and is recorded in the pedigree of Sherley 
of West Grinstead (of which family she was heiress), re- 
ported at the Visitation of Sussex, 1633-34 (Harl. Soc. Pub., 
vol. 53, pp. 4, 119; Cf. Fuller’s Worthies, 1840, iii, 254). 

She was buried in Hollingbourne, September 16, 1630, as 
‘Phillip, the wife of Sir John Culpeper, Knight;’ and there 
was set up the following ML: 


‘In memoriam Philippae filiae unicae Georgii Snellinge, Equitis 
Aurati, et Ceciliae, filiae et unius heredum Thomae Sherley, armigeri, 
uxoris Johannis Culpeper, Ordinis Equestris, Primi Stemmatis Wig- 
sellensis, cui cum duos liberos, Alexandrum et Philippam, care-emptam, 
peperisset, animam Creatori redidit, xvi die Septembris, Anno salutis, 
MDCXXX, Aetatis suae XX.’] 


and by her had 


i Alexander, 1629-1649, m. 1648 Catherine (1634-1682), 
dau. of Sir Edward Ford of Harting, co. Sussex, 0. s. p., v. p. 


[The record of his baptism is lacking, but he is named in 
his mother’s MI.; and in the will (1645) of his great uncle, 
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Sir Alexander C.!*, is described as ‘Alexander C. my godson, 
eldest son of John, Lord Culpeper, Baron of Thoresway.’ 
He m. at Calais, September 8, 1648 (his wife being 12 years 
of age and he 19) and died in London, March 2, 1648/9 
(G. E. C. Complete Peerage). As a consequence, he is not 
mentioned in his father’s will (1660); but on January 4, 
1664/5, his widow (then wife of the son and heir of the 
Lord Grey of Warke) made a final record by taking out 
admon. upon his estate, viz: ‘Honourable man Alexander 
Culpeper of [blank] in co. Kent, but died in Drury Lane, 
Middlesex, Esquire, to relict Katherine wife of Ralpt Grey, 
Esq.’ (P. C. C. Admon Act Book, 1664).]} 


ii Philippa, 1630-ante. 1660, m. Thomas Harlakenden (1625- 
1689) of Harlakenden in Woodchurch, co. Kent. 


[Named in her mother’s MI., the only other testimony for 
her is the record among the Harlakendens (Topographer and 
Genealogist, i, 228; Cf. Wykeham-Martin, Leeds Castle, p. 
176) of her m. to the eldest son of Paulina, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Culpeper the elder (See ante.). As she is not men- 
tioned in her father’s will, she may have died during the 
Commonwealth. ] 


2d, 1631, Judith (1606-post 1651), dau. of Sir 
Thomas Culpeper (1578-1661) of Hollingbourne, called ‘the 
elder.’ 


[The mar. lic. at Canterbury, January 12, 1630/1, read ‘Sir 
John C. of Hollingbourne, Knight, wid. & Judith C. same 
parish, virgo., about 22 [She was baptised June 1, 1606, as 
noted, supra], dau. of Sir Thomas C. of said parish, Kt., 
who consents .. . at Huckinge [i. e., the church lying above 
the North Downs, about 3 miles from Hollingbourne].’ 


In May, 1651, ‘Dame Judith Culpeper’ appeared before the 
Committee at Goldsmiths Hall to attempt to secure release of 
some of her husband’s estate (Cal. Com. Compounding, 1643- 
60, pt. ii, p. 1289) and a few weeks later had a pass to go 
to France (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1651, p. 527). There 
she joined her husband, and, as she is not referred to in her 
husband’s will, must have died before the Restoration.] 
and by her had 


iii Elizabeth, 1632, ob. infans. 
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[She was baptised April 3rd and buried April 9, 1632, in 
Hollingbourne as ‘Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John Culpeper, 
Knight.’] 


iv Thomas, 1633, ob. infans. 


[He was baptised December 29, 1633, and buried August 
25, 1634, in Hollingbourne as ‘Thomas, sonne of John Cul- 
peper, Knight.’] 


v Thomas, 1635-1689, succeeded as second Lord Culpeper, 
of whom hereafter. 


vi Elizabeth, 1638-1709, m. 1661 James Hamilton, Groom 
of the Chamber to Charles II. 


[She was baptised in Hollingbourne, January 4, 1637/8, as 
‘Elizabeth Culpep’, daughter of Sir John Culpep’ and Dame 
Judith, his wife;’ and was named in her father’s will as un- 
married, 1660, with provision for her portion. Her m., 1661, 
is noted in Collins Peerage, ed. Brydges, 1812, ii, 527, to 
record the fact that her son succeeded as sixth earl of Aber- 
corn, In 1695 she recorded herself on her father’s MI. as 
‘Elizabeth, widow of James Hamilton, late Groom of the Bed 
Chamber to King Charles the Second,’ and was buried in 
Hollingbourne, February 6, 1709/10, as ‘the Honourable Eliz- 
abeth Hamilton.’ She had acquired in 1698 the manor of 
Chilston, co. Kent, and it was there that she died, aet. 72; 
and was succeeded by her younger son, William, who m. a 
dau. of Sir Thomas C.!* of Hollingbourne, and d. 1737, hav- 
ing served the office of Sheriff of Kent (Hasted, ii, 435).] 


vii Judith, 1638-1691, unmarried. 


(She was baptised in Hollingbourne, September 28, 1638, as 
‘Judeth, the dau. of Sir John Culpep’ and Dame Judith, his 
Lady,’ is named in her father’s will (1660) and, finally, was 
buried in Hollingbourne, November 21, 1691, as ‘the Honour- 
able Judith Culpepper.’ 

She remained in England during her father’s long exile 
(Cf. the reference to her in June, 1654, in Cal. Clarendon 
State Papers, ii, 377), and employed her time in embroider- 
ing the elaborate decorations which are still in use in Hol- 
lingbourne church. Hasted (ii, 471) describes her work as 
‘a most superb altar cloth, a pulpit cloth and cushion of purple 
velvet, ornamented with different figures of fruits, of pome- 
granet and grapes, wrought in gold, the needle work of the 
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daughters of Sir John Colepeper . . . who employed them- 
selves for almost the space of I2 years in the working of them 
during their father’s absence abroad with Charles II.’ 

Alone of her family, she kept on friendly terms with her 
brother, the second Lord Culpeper (Cf. her letters in Notes 
and Queries, 2d Series, ii, 130, 177); and it was to her that 
he adressed his letter from Boston in 1680 (Va. Hist. Reg., 
iii, 189). Her name appears in the State Papers several times 
after 1675 in the family controversy over the ‘Six Clerks’ 
place,’ of which hereafter. ] 


viii John, 1641-1719, third Lord Culpeper, o. s. p. 


{He was baptised in Hollingbourne, March 4, 1640/1, as 
‘John, sonne of Sir John Culpeper, Knt. and Dame Judith his 
wife; had a pass to go to France with his brothers in 1651 
(Cal. State Papers, 1651, p. 529); and was named in his 
father’s will (1660) as ‘my son John,’ with injunction to 
‘make his brother Thomas his executor in case he die under 
21 or unmarried.’ After the Restoration he had a commission 
as lieutenant in the navy (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1673, pp. 
202, 435) and during the Dutch wars was, as his MI. re- 
corded ‘in four sea fights.’ He subsequently engaged in a 
bitter controversy with the second Lord Culpeper over some 
patronage which Charles IIT had intended for the benefit of 
the first Lord Culpeper’s younger children (See infra); in 
consequence of which he was himself appointed in 1681 to 
the profitable post of one of the Six Clerks in Chancery 
(Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1681). 

In 1689 he succeeded as third Lord Culpeper and precipi- 
tated the attacks on the estate of his elder brother which are 
rehearsed infra; but, being unsuccessful in recovering more 
than a small annuity, had difficulty in maintaining his dignity 
as a peer. He left no will, nor was there any administration. 


He m. his cousin Frances (1664-1740), dau. of Sir Thomas 
Culpeper the younger, of Hollingbourne; died s. p.; and was 
buried in Hollingbourne, July 22, 1719, as ‘the Rt. Honour- 
able John, Lord Colepeper.’ There his widow set up the fol- 
lowing MI.: 


‘In hopes of a blessed Resurrection to Eternal life, near this place 
lyeth the body of the Right Honourable John, Lord Colepeper, Baron 
of Thoresway, in the County of Lincoln. He was the best of Friends 
and the best of Husbands. He was in four Sea-Fights, wherein he 
behaved with great Courage & Bravery, having his Cabin shot to 
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pieces and his Commanding Officer kil’d. He attended the House of 
Lords 18 years constantly, with a very small fortune, where he always 
behaved with steadiness for the good of his King & Country. He 
resigned his soul to God the 8th of July, 1719, and ended his days 
with Resignation and Piety. He married Francis, eldest daughter of 
Sir Thomas Colepepper, of this place, by whom he had no issue . 

‘The Right Honourable Francis, Lady Colepeper erected this Monu- 
ment to show the great Respect she had to the Memory of her Hus- 
band, John, Lord Colepeper.’] 


ix Cheney, 1642-1725, fourth and last Lord Culpeper, o. 
Ss. p. 

{He was baptised in Hollingbourne, September 6, 1642, as 
‘Cheney, sonne of the right honourable Sir John Culpeper, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Dame Judith his wife;’ 
and went to France with his brothers in 1651. In the roar- 
ing days of the Restoration he killed an officer of the guards 
with a blunderbuss and was pardoned only because he was 
brother to a peer. In 1667 he was called to the Bar (Inder- 
wick, Inner Temple Records, iii, 49). 


The only other records of him are that, surviving his 
brother John, he was buried in Hollingbourne, June 19, 1725, 
as ‘Cheney, Lord Culpeper,’ and was included in John’s MI. 
by the following notice (omitted supra) : 


‘He left one Brother, Cheney, who succeeded him in Honour, a 
Gentleman of great worth and fine Accomplishments, who survived 
his brother till the year 1725, and then died in his retirement at 
Hoffron St. John, where he had lived many years; by which this branch 
of that most antiente and Knightly family became extinct.’] 


x Philippa, 1650-1719, unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Hollingbourne, February 14, 1649/50, 
as ‘Dame Phillip Culpeper, daughter of the Rt. Hon’ble John 
Culpeper, Baron of Thoresway, and Dame Judith his wife;’ 
and is named in her father’s will with provision for her edu- 
cation until 18. In 1675 she was brought into the family 
controversy over the ‘six clerk place’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 1675-76, p. 294), but there is no further record of 
her until her death. She was buried in Kirby Cane Church, 
co. Norfolk, and her will was proved as P. C. C. Shaller, 132.] 


xi Francis, 1652-1663, 0. s. p. 
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[He is the only one of his generation of whom there is no 
record in Hollingbourne. Evidently born abroad after his 
mother had rejoined her husband for the exile, he made his 
first appearance in his father’s will as ‘my son Francis,’ with 
recitation of a settlement which was to be ineffective ‘if he 
die under 21.’ He was then entered at Westminster School; 
where the name ‘F. Culpeper’ is inscribed on one of the monu- 
mental lists of Captains of the School between 1653 and 
1682 (Welch, Queen’s Scholars of Westminster, 1852, p. 532). 


He was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, No- 
vember 1, 1663, as ‘Francis Culpeper, one of the King’s 
scholars’ (Chester, Westminster Burials, Harl. Soc. Pub., x, 
p. 159, where Col. Chester conjectures that he was a son of 
the second Lord Culpeper). 


His name was not included in the list of children surviving 
their father on the first Lord Culpeper’s MI.; but as that 
record was not made until 1695, it is apparent "that Francis’ 
survivorship had then been forgotten.] 


XIV. Thomas Culpeper (John"*, first Lord Culpeper), 
1635-1689, of Leeds Castle, second Lord Culpeper, was a 
large figure in the colonial history of Virginia, who has fared 
ill at the hands of the historians.‘? 


He undoubtedly had parts incompatible with the mere 
courtier: courage which was not all stubbornness, political 
intuition, a capacity for cogent argument, independence of 
judgment in the interpretation of official instructions on which 
he felt that a responsible officer on the ground should have 
been consulted, and, above all, the ability to make himself 
agreeable to those he considered his inferiors, when to do so 
served his turn. To be convinced of these qualities it will 
suffice to read, among his few surviving state papers, his 
speeches to the Virginia Assembly on June oth and 24, 1680 
(Journals H. B., 1659-93, pp. 147, 130) his apologia of 1683 
for his administration in Virginia (Va. Mag., iii, 245), and 
his far seeing Proposals of October 18, 1681 (Am. & W. I., 
1681-85, No. 260), in which he pointed out (a) that Vir- 
ginia must continue to be economically weak and subject to 
exploitation by English merchants so long as she lacked an 
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urban civilization and (b) the need of ‘uniting of all the 
King’s subjects in America to help each other in case of 
foreign enemies, rebellions and indians, in such proportions 
as the King shall direct.’ If English statesmen had enter- 
tained such views a century later, history might have taken 
a very different course. His vices were those bred of extrav- 
agant living in a society which was reacting from puritanism. 
Aggrieved by what he deemed the injustice which kept him 
pinched for money all his life, he grew hard and, indeed, 
unscrupulous. He belonged to a generation and to a class 
which (like democracy in the twentieth century) believed the 
world owed it a living, and which, coming to particulars, 
regarded the colonies chiefly as a field to be exploited. More 
than that, he flagrantly offended public opinion, and em- 
barrassed even his friend Charles II, by a cynical disregard 
of appearances in domestic relations. If he had thus in- 
herited from his father that ‘wonderful insinuation and ad- 
dress’ which Clarendon found in the first Lord Culpeper; 
and had, moreover, overcome the uncertainty of temper which 
often diminished his father’s influence, he certainly did not 
cultivate the paternal art de parvenir ‘by industry and thrift.’ 
He was baptised in Hollingbourne, March 21, 1634/5, as 
‘Thomas, son of John Culpeper, Kt. and Judith his wife.’ 
In the will of Sir Alexander’ (1645), written a few months 
after his father had been raised to the peerage, he is de- 
scribed as “Thomas, second son of John, Lord Culpeper, Baron 
of Thoresway,’ but in his father’s will (1660) he had become 
‘my eldest son and heir Thomas Culpeper.” He went abroad 
with his mother in June, 1651 (the pass is in Cal. State 
Papers, Commonwealth, 1651, p. 529), when he was sixteen, 
and thenceforth remained with his father during the exile. © 
It was thus that he married a Dutch lady at The Hague in 
August, 1659, being then twenty-four years of age. 
Immediately after his father’s death he solicited the pay- 
ment of the King’s promised pecuniary grant; but he soon 
found himself one of many in similar plight who were dis- 
appointed in the realization of what they had expected to be 
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implied in the Restoration. For all that Charles II’s first 
Parliament was liberal in its votes to the Crown, there was 
not enough to go around among all the hungry cavaliers; and 
then and for years to come Culpeper and others were put off 
with renewed promises and told to wait for better times. He 
did secure, however, what many of his class did not, the res- 
toration of his father’s estate which the Commonwealth had 
forfeited and sold. Promptly there was enacted (12 Car. II, 
c. 8, private) 


‘An act for restoring of Thomas Lord Culpeper son and 
heir and sole executor of John Lord Culpeper, Baron of 
Thoresway, and Master of the Rolls, deceased, to all the 
Honours, Manors . . . whereof John . . . was in possession 
on the 2oth day of May, 1642.’ 


Mindful of his obligation to his late Master of the Rolls, 
the King did also what else he could for the son; and soon 
appointed him to a post of profit. In July, 1661, Culpeper 
was installed Captain (later Governor) of the Isle of Wight 
(Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1661-62, p. 340; 1665-66, p. 
504; 1668-69, p. 118). During this duty, which lasted for 
seven years, he resided at Carisbrooke Castle, and there had a 
valuable training in responsible administration. On the official 
side he seems to have acquitted himself with ability and good 
humor: several times he won the commendation of the govern- 
ment, on one occasion, e. g., when he had to break up an 
assembly of Quakers, and insisted that if they would not 
read the prayer book they should read the Koran (ibid., 1664- 
65, p. 109). But he so offended the gentry of the island by 
establishing a mistress at Carisbrooke that in April, 1666, 
they petitioned the King to remove him, giving as the nominal 
reason that, being a purely military officer, he meddled in 
civil affairs and did not keep up the fortifications. Sir R. 
Worsley (History of the Isle of Wight, 1781, p. 136) prints 
the petition and an illuminating letter from Clarendon in re- 
ply, in which the petitioners are politely rebuked for their 
temerity and assured that Culpeper had the King’s confidence. 
The minister adds: 
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‘My lord Culpeper, had not this petition been presented, 
would, before this time, have been removed and another put 
in his place, for as much as the King, being in the island, 
took notice that he was not respected by the gentry, as be- 
came his government ... But I believe though you may pos- 
sibly have one that shall live more socially among you, you 
may never have one that will use his power less than my 
lord Culpeper.’ 

Worsley says that Culpeper resigned ‘soon after’ this in- 
cident, but the state papers show that he held his post for three 
years more and it was during that period that he was given 
the title of Governor in addition to that of Captain. Specifi- 
cally, he bore himself alertly and to the satisfaction of the 
government during the Dutch war. 

He began his participation in the affairs of Virginia on 
March 20, 1671, when he was included in the ‘Council for 
Foreign Plantations’ (dm. & W. I., 1669-74, No. 470; Cf. 
Evelyn’s diary for May 26, 1671). On the reorganization 
and enlargement of function of this body, September 16, 
1672, as the ‘Council for all affairs relating to Trade and 
Foreign Colonies and Plantations,’ he was made Vice-Presi- 
dent (ibid., Nos. 923, 943). The state papers show him 
thenceforth actively and responsibly engaged in the business 
of the colonies; incidentally negotiating the treaty of com- 
merce with the Dutch, which was ratified in March, 1674/5 
(Domestic, 1673-75, p. 287; 1675-76, p. I1). 

In the course of this business Culpeper learned enough of 
the profits of the Virginia tobacco trade to see in it his op- 
portunity to realize upon the King’s still unsatisfied promise 
to his father of a grant of £12,000. His dormant interest in 
the Northern Neck, which some of the grantees of 1649 had, 
since the Restoration, made futile efforts to vitalize, was his 
clew. 

Culpeper had not deemed it worth his while to have his 
name included in the compromise charter of 1669 relating 
to the Northern Neck; but after he had sat in the govern- 
ment committee which dealt at first hand with colonial affairs, 
and saw how Lord Baltimore was. beginning to collect in 
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Maryland an old Crown debt, he conceived that he might 
himself do even better on the basis of the already established 
flow of quit rents from the settled plantations of ‘old Vir- 
ginia;’ that by pocketing a share of them over a term of 
years he might eventually realize his father’s claim without 
having to face the ‘troublesome questions over ‘head rigl.ts’ 
which had nullified the hopes of proprietary income in the 
Northern Neck. 

For these considerations Culpeper now not only revived 
his inherited interest in the Northern Neck, by securing for- 
mal recognition from the proprietors named in the charter 
of 1669, that he and his cousin were entitled together to 
two-sixths of the whole (see post in the notice of Alex- 
ander!*), but contemporaneously enlisted the co-operation of 
the then all-powerful minister, Arlington, to solicit from the 
King a grant dated February 25, 1672/3, of the quit rents and 
escheats of all Virginia, for a term of 31 years from March 
10, 1672." 

These manifestations of interest in the colony mark the 
turning point of Culpeper’s life. He was thirty-eight years 
of age, and his remaining sixteen years were to be devoted 
to a persistent effort to conjure an income out of Virginia. 

The abolition of the Council for Trade in December, 1674, 
left Lim without official occupation. That, instead of seeking 
other employment in the government, Culpeper henceforth 
kept his eyes steadily turned across the Atlantic appears from 
the fact that, while he left the management of the charter of 
1673 to Arlington, he now himself took over the management 
of the Northern Neck. In that capacity he executed the first 
proprietary land grant (that of the future site of Mount 
Vernon) in March, 1674/5, and carried on during the follow- 
ing summer the conversations with Francis Moryson looking 

to the sale of the charter of 1669 to Virginia as a corporation 
(Burk, ii, Appendix, p. xxxiii ff.; Hening, ii, 518 ff.). Still 
more convincing of his interest, it was now also that he so- 
licited and secured a patent for the reversion of Sir William 
Berkeley’s post and ‘entertainment’ in the colony (Hening, 
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ii, 565; Am. & W. I., 1675-76, No. 599). That patent was as 
follows, viz: 


{Culpeper’s Patent to be Governor General of Virginia] 


Charles the Second by the grace of God of England, Scotland, 
ffrance and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, etc. To all to 
whom these Presents shall come Greeting: 


Know Yee that Wee, for and in consideration of the many good 
faithful and acceptable services done and rendered unto us from 
time to time, as well in forraigne parts as within our dominions by 
our right trusty and well beloved Thomas Lord Culpeper, baron of 
Thoresway, eldest son and heir of our late right trusty and well 
beloved Councellor John Lord Culpeper deceaced, of whose memory 
and services wee alsoe retain a gracious and favourable sence, and 
for divers other good causes and considerations us thereunto especially 
moving, of our esspecial certain knowledge and meer motion, have 
given and granted and by these presents, for us our heirs and suc- 
cessors, doe give and grant unto the said Thomas Lord Culpeper 
the office of our Lieutenant, and Governor General of all that our 
colony and dominion of Virginia in America, with all the rights mem- 
bers and appertenances whatsoever; and him the said Thomas Lord 
Culpeper our Lieutenant and Governor General of all our said colony 
and dominion of Virginia in America and of all the rights members 
and appertenances whatsoever, we, for us our heirs and successors, 
do make ordaine constitute and appoint by these presents, 


To Have, Hold occupie possesse and enjoy the said office of our 
Lieutenant and Governor General above mentioned with all and singu- 
lar the rights authorities preheminences jurisdictions profits, sallaries 
and appertenances whatsoever thereunto belonging and appertaining, 
unto him the said Thomas Lord Culpeper. 

To be exercised by himself or, in his absence, by such deputy or 
deputies as we our heirs and successors shall and will commission 
thereunto from time to time. 

From and immediately after the death surrender fforfeiture or other 
avoidance of Sir William Berkeley our present Governor there, for 
and during the natural life of the said Thomas Lord Culpeper. 

And for the better support of the dignity of the said office, wee do, 
for us our heirs and successors, give and grant unto the said Lord 
Culpeper the yearly fee and salary of one thousand pounds of lawfull 
money of England during his natural life; which for us our heirs 
and successors wee do appoint to be paid from time to time to the 
said Lord Culpeper and his assigns, during his natural life as afore- 
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said, out of the first revenews and moneys which are or shall be from 
time to time raised there for the support of the Government and pay- 
ment of our officers of our said colony and dominion; by quarterly 
payments upon the feast days of St. John the Baptist [June 24], St. 
Michael the archangel [September 29], the Nativity of our Lord God 
[December 25] and the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
{March 25], by equal portions (the first payment thereof to begin 
and be made upon the first of the said feast days which shall next 
immediately ensue the death surrender fforfeiture or other avoidance 
of Sir William Berkeley). 

And also all such other fees sallaries allowances profitts perquisites 
powers authorities privileges preheminances and jurisdictions whatso- 
ever, civill and military, as to the said office of our Lieutenant and 
Governor General do and ought to oppertaine, and in as large and 
ample manner to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as the said 
Sir William Berkeley or any other person or persons hath, do, or 
ought to execute and enjoy the same. 

And lastly wee hereby strictly charge and command all our officers 
ministers and subjects whatsoever in or about the said collony or 
dominion of Virginia to bee at all and on all occasions obedient aydeing 
and assisting to the said Thomas Lord Culpeper and such deputy or 
deputies as shall be commissioned by us our heirs or successors from 
time to time as aforesaid, touching the due execution of the said office 
and employment, and all the matters and things herein specified accord- 
ing to the tenor purpose and intent of these presents; any former 
grants commissions instructions or any other matter or thing what- 
soever to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Although express mention of the true yearely value or certainty of 
the premisses or any of them or of any other gift or grants by us 
or any of our progenitors or predecessors heretofore made to the 
aforesaid Thomas Lord Culpeper in these premises is not made, in 
any statute, act ordenance provision proclamation or restriction here- 
tofore had, made, published ordayned or provided [these our letters 
shall obtain] any other thing cause or matter whatsoever to the con- 
trary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 

In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be made 
pattent. 

Witness ourselves, at Westminster the eighth day of July in the 
seaven and twentieth yeare of our reigne [1675]. 


By writ of Privy Seal. 


Immediately upon Berkeley’s death, in July, 1677, Cul- 
peper took the oaths as Governor (Acts P. C., Colonial, i, 
721) and served as such until he forfeited his patent in 
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August, 1683 (Am. & W. I., 1677-80, No. 360, 384, 386). 
He was, however, in the colony only during two brief tours, 
from May to August, 1680, and from December, 1682, to 
May, 1683. The historians of the period all record that on 
the first occasion his affability and apparent interest in their 
welfare won golden opinions from the planters, but that his 
second appearance was characterized by exhibitions of ra- 
pacity which disgusted all who came into contact with the 
administration. None of these writers provides a convincing 
explanation of this hardening of Pharoah’s heart. The fact 
seems to be that in 1680, encouraged by the success of his 
blandishments, Culpeper made up his mind that he could 
secure local acquiescence in an effective application of the two 
proprietary charters in which he was interested; and in order 
to reap the full harvest of such an achievement determined 
to buy out all the other proprietors. He accordingly returned 
to England, and duly made the purchase in the summer of 
1681. His deed from the other proprietors of the Northern 
Neck was dated July 21st and that from Lord Arlington, 
September 10, 1681 (Close Roll 4568, 33 Car. II, pt. 14, No. 
19; Hening, ii, 578). . 
Because they gave the colour to his new relations with the 
Virginians, it was as appropriate that Culpeper’s first act, on 
his return to Virginia in December, 1682, should be to record 
these instruments in the General Court (Minutes of the 
Council and General Court, ed. McIlwaine, 1924, p. 523), as 
his first act on his previous arrival (May 10, 1680) had been 
to so record his patent as Governor (Hening, ii, 567). He 
now asserted his proprietary rights in the Northern Neck 
with vigor. Reciting himself ‘sole owner,’ he appointed a 
‘Receiver General’ for that territory and gave his officer the 
full backing of the government (Va. Mag., ix, 309; i, 125). 
He was thus enabled to collect the quit rents, both above and 
below the Rappahannock; but the profits which were ex- 
pected from fines on land grants in the Northern Neck were 
conspicuously lacking. No one entered for new land in that 
territory: the jactitation of the proprietary title served only 
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to stir the embers of the resentment and sullen opposition 
to the existence of a proprietary, which Berkeley had fo- 
mented. 

In March, 1682/3, Culpeper wrote from Greenspring to 
Lord Dartmouth (Va. Mag., xx, 82) notifying his desire to 
return to England ‘for a short time to prepare certain things 
of great consequence in the future which cannot be well 
understood by letter.’ This adumbration of an imminent 
abandonment of duty without leave may be explained by Cul- 
peper’s appreciation that his investment in the two charters 
was likely to be a loss, and that his best opportunity to recoup 
was to be at court and there seek to sell his franchise either 
to the Crown or to the colony. Although his return cost 
him his post (and, what hurt him more, his salary) as Gov- 
ernor, in respect to the Arlington charter he was successful: 
in consideration of a pension of £4600 per annum for 21 
years, charged upon the establishment of the army, he sur- 
rendered that grant to the Crown by a deed dated May 27, 
1684 (Va. Mag., xxxii, 192). As to the Northern Neck, 
Nicholas Spencer was able contemporaneously, by an adroit 
insistence upon the reimbursement of the late Governor for 
his disbursement out of the quit rents for the support of the 
rangers, to provoke the Assembly (Journals H. B., 1660-93, 
Pp. 202, 203, 208, 228; Hening, iii, 27) to request Lord 
Howard to open new negotiations for a purchase of the 
Northern Neck charter of 1669 by the colony, on the basis 
of the agreement of 1675; but partly on the question of price 
and partly because Virginia still lacked the power to make 
the purchase in a corporate capacity, that business failed. 

Culpeper then turned for a moment to speculative invest- 
ments elsewhere in America. In 1685 he appears as ‘one of 
the owners of the soyle of the Narragansett Teritory’ (Acts 
P. C., Colonial, ii, 80); but he never abandoned his hopes 
of the Northern Neck. Because no market had yet been found 
for it, when the 21 year term of the charter of 1669 began to 
wear out, he invoked his interest once more to secure a re- 
newal. This he accomplished at the hands of James II. His 
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petition (Treas. Papers, 4: 5, p. 298) was dated July 10, 1688, 
and as Beverley says: ‘in the confusion that happen’d in the 
End of King James the Second’s Reign’ he secured the final 
Northern Neck charter, bearing date September 27, 1688. 

Despite this boon from the last Stuart King, the next we 
hear of Culpeper is that he was deeply involved in the in- 
trigues to overthrow the Stuart dynasty. In December, 1688, 
after James II’s twofold flight, he was one of the self-con- 
stituted Committee of the House of Lords who invited the 
Prince of Orange to assume the government (Historical MSS. 
Commission, First Report, p. 16; Va. Mag., xx, 82). Bishop 
Burnet says (History of His Own Times, i, 798, 819) that 
he was the only one of the Lords, who, in the Convention 
Parliament, supported Halifax’s proposal that Orange should 
be elected King in his own right. 

But if he thus prudently took part in the ‘glorious Revo- 
lution,’ he did not survive to reap the reward on which he 
undoubtedly counted. The Journals of the House of Lords 
show that on January 25, 1688/9, he was absent sick from a 
call of the House; and that on March 2nd John, Lord Cole- 
peper was sworn in. The proprietor of the Northern Neck 
had died at his house in St. James Street on January 27, 
1688/9, a few weeks before the completion of his fifty-fourth 
year. 


He m., 1659, Margaretta (1635-1710), dau. of Jan van 
Hesse, late of the household of the Prince of Orange, de- 
ceased. 


[Her birth (January 12, 1634/5), marriage (at The Hague, 
August 3, 1659) and pedigree are recorded in the Dutch 
genealogical periodical De Nederlandsche Leeuw, xiv (1896), 
p. 172. Her burial is in the Bromfield (Kent) register, 
May 12, 1710, as ‘the Right Honourable Margaret Lady Cul- 
peper.’ There is no MI. 

In a private act of Parliament passed in August, 1663 (12 
Car. II, c. 12; House of Lords MS.; Cf. list of private acts 
in Ruffhead, iii) to naturalise the foreign born wives brought 
home from the exile by several of the cavaliers, she was 
described as ‘Margaret Lady Culpeper, wife of the Right 


MARGARETTA VAN Hesse (1635-1710), Wire oF THOMAS, SECOND 
Lorp CULPEPER 


(From the original at Leeds Castle.) 
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Honourable Thomas Lord Culpeper, Baron of Thorsway .. . 
said Margaret [being born] also at The Hague [in Holland] 

. said ladies being protestants.’ The Dutch genealogist 
already cited describes her father as ‘lord of Piershall and 
Wena, nobleman of the house of the Prince of Orange,’ her 
mother as ‘Catharina van Cats ;’ and says that her elder sister 
Charlotte (1629-1716) m. 1655 Thomas Killigrew the poet, 
and after the Restoration became a Lady of the Privy Cham- 
ber to Charles II’s queen. Mr. Wykeham-Martin (Leeds 
Castle, p. 171) had access to Lady Culpeper’s marriage settle- 
ment, which unfortunately he did not print for it has since 
been lost, and from it quotes the description of her father as 
‘Sieur Jean de Hesse, Chevalier, en son vivant Seigneur de 
Pierschil et Wena, et Judge des Eaux et Forets de Holland 
et West Frize, Captaine de Cavalerie au service de Monseig- 
neurs les Etats Generaux des Provinces Unies.’ In the Leeds 
Castle family bible George William Fairfax, writing long 
after Lady Culpeper’s death, recorded her as ‘youngest daughter 
and heir of the Seigneur Jean de Hesse, of the noble family 
of Hesse of Bergen near Cologne.’ Burnaby translates this 
into ‘a princess of the house of Hesse Cassel.’ The family 
of Hesse maintained, in several branches, a minor sovereignty 
on the banks of the Rhine from the middle ages to the time 
of Napoleon; but it is apparent from the descriptions quoted 
above that the father of Margaret Lady Culpeper, while of 
that breeding, was modestly cadet, and not at all princely. 
To this judgment should be added Lady Culpeper’s own tes- 
timony after her husband’s death (Hist. MS. Comm., House 
of Lords MS., 1689-90, p. 434) that she brought him ‘a very 
great fortune with which he purchased a very considerable 
estate of inheritance in fee simple.’ 


Her will was as follows: 


P. C. C. Smith, 145. 
Will dated May 8, 1710. 
Proved June 19, 1710. 


Margarett Lady Culpeper, widow, Baroness Dowager of Thorsway. 
To be bur. in prsh. church of Bromfield, to be carried from Leeds 
Castle to sd. church on shoulders of six of my own servants, coffin to 
be bought at Maidstone, not more than £3 in price, 6 yards of black 
cloth to be laid on coffin & afterwards given to six poor women of 
sd. prsh. To my grandson Thomas Lord Fairfax £4,000 due to me 
on malt tickets, also my sixth part of the Virginia estate. To my 
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granddaur. Margaret Fairfax my £3,000 stock in Bank of England, 
but if she marry without consent of Katherine Lady Fairfax her 
mother & my nephew George Sayers esq. or die before marriage, sd. 
£3,000 stock to sd. grandson Thomas Lord Fairfax. To said grand- 
daur. my great necklace of pearl etc. To my granddaur. Katherine 
Fairfax moneys due to me from her mother—about £800, also silver 
chamber pot (sic). To my granddaur. Margaret, silver basin. Rest 
of goods to my daur. Katherine Lady Fairfax & she to be exctrix. 
Signed M. Culpeper, Witns. John Brisenden, Richard Filmer, D. Fuller. 


Prob. by Catherine Lady Fairfax, widow, daur. & extrix.] 
and by her had 


i Catherine, 1670?-1719, m. 1690, Thomas Fairfax (1657- 
1710), fifth Lord Fairfax of Cameron, of whom hereafter. 


By his mistress, Susanna Willis, Culpeper had also two 
natural daughters, whom he acknowledged and who both m. 
into county families, viz: 


ii Susanna, 1672-1720, m., 1686, Sir Charles Englefield, 
bart (1670-1728), of Englefield, co. Berks. 


[The allegation for the mar. lic., February 15, 1685/6 
(Harl, Pub., xxiv, 179), read, ‘Sir Charles Englefield, Bart. 
of Englefield, Berks, Bachr., about 16 & Susanna Culpeper, 
Spr., abt. 14, natural dau. of Thomas Lord Culpeper, who 
alleges: at St. James or St. Giles in the Fields, Middx.’ 

Of the family of Englefield, believed to be of Saxon origin, 
there is a full notice in the Baronetages of Wooton (1771, 1, 
123) and Betham (1802, i, 147). See also D. N. B. for sev- 
eral of the family. 

From these authorities, supplemented by G. E. C. (all of 
whom duly record the m.) it appears that Susan Culpeper’s 
son, Thomas, and dau., Charlotte, both died young; that her 
will was pr. December 6, 1720; and that her husband was 
bur. at Englefield, s. p. s., whereupon the Englefield title and 
estates passed to another branch of that family.] 


iii Charlotte, 1677-post 1702, m., 1690, John Peshall (1669- 
1706) of Sugnal, co. Staff. 


[The allegation for the mar. lic, May 15, 1690 (Harl. Pub., 
xxvi, 311) read, ‘John Peshall Esq. of St. Margarets, West- 
minster, Bachelor, 21, & Madam Charlotte Culpeper of St. 
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James in the Fields, Middx., Spinster, 15; consent of her 
mother, Madam Susanna Welldon, alias Willis: at St. Ed- 
munds, Lombard Street.’ 

Like the Englefields, the Peshalls of Eccleshall were cre- 
ated baronets in 1611. From the notice of them in G. E. C. 
Complete Baronetage, it appears that this John was the heir 
to the baronetcy, sat in Parliament, 1701-02 as burgess for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and died, 1706, s. p. m. s., v. p.; and 
that on the death of his father, 1712, s. p. m. s., the baronetcy 
became extinct ; though it was subsequently claimed by another 
family of Peshall. 

Wotton’s notice (1771, i, 120) of Charlotte Culpeper’s chil- 
dren is as follows: ‘John [Peshall] who m. Charlotte, dau. 
of Thomas, Lord Colepeper, and dying v. p. was buried July 
3, 1706, had two sons, Thomas, baptized August 18, 1691, 
and another son, who both died young; and three daus., 1, 
Frances bapt. September 16, 1693, m. Thomas Ireland, Esq. 
of co. Salop, who d. 1718, leaving a son; 2, Charlotte, baptized 
March 7, 1696, who d. young; 3, Arabella, baptized 1702 
[who] m. January 23, 1730, the Rt. Hon. J. Campbell, vis- 
count Glenorch and now [1771] earl of Breadalbane in Scot- 
land, by whom he had issue George, who died an infant, 
and John, the present viscount Glenorch. She died at Bath, 
September 10, 1762.’ 

As Wotton was writing, John, the second son of the earl 
of Breadalbane, was killed in a duel, s. p. s., November 14, 
1771, in his 34th year. See G. E. C. Complete Peerage, s. v. 
Breadalbane. 


The Irelands of Shrewsbury seem also to be extinct.] 

Thus it was that the blood of the second Lord Culpeper 
persisted no longer through his children by Mrs. Willis than 
it did through the Fairfaxes. 


At the time of his death Lord Culpeper was living, as he 
had been for many years, with his maitresse en titre Susanna 
Willis. She seems to have buried him privately, for there 
is no record extant of where or when he was interred. More 
than that, Mrs. Willis took ‘the key to his closets and pos- 
sessed herself of everything.‘ When, after several days, this 
news came to Leeds Castle, where Lady Culpeper was then 
resident, the deserted chatelaine showed her energy. She 
posted up to London and on February 22, 1688/9, sued out 
letters of administration upon her husband’s estate (P. C. C. 
Admon, Act Book, 1688). Armed with this weapon, she de- 
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manded possession of his effects, only to learn that he had in 
the preceding October settled his estate upon trustees largely 
for the benefit of his two daughters by Mrs. Willis, and that 
by a will, dated January 17, 1688/9, he had confirmed this 
bounty, leaving the lands which he had acquired with his 
wife’s fortune, charged with his debts. Outraged by this in- 
telligence, Lady Culpeper rose to the defence of her own 
daughter. She filed a bill in chancery against Mrs. Willis, 
alleging fraud and undue influence, and praying that the set- 
tlement and will be set aside. Mrs. Willis countered effect- 
ively: being in possession, she was content to settle down to a 
long drawn out chancery suit. Deeming such delay intoler- 
able, Lady Culpeper then turned for relief to the high court 
of Parliament, and had introduced into the House of Lords 
a bill of which the recital was as follows: 


‘Whereas Thomas, Lord Culpeper, being seized in fee of divers 
manors etc., in the counties of Southampton, Kent, Sussex, Warwick 
and Lincoln, and being also possessed of divers messuages, etc., dur- 
ing some certain terms of years, unhappily fell into the acquaintance 
and conversation of Susanna Willis, otherwise Welden, otherwise 
Laycock, who by her artifices so far seduced him that he, for many 
years before his death, lived apart from his Lady, who never gave 
him the least occasion of offence, and with whom he had a very 
great fortune, with which he purchased a very considerable estate 
of inheritance in fee simple; and the said Lord Culpeper was to that 
degree ensnared by the said Susanna, that he spent most of the 
revenue of his estate upon her, which expense amounted to at least 
£60,000, and by that means had but little left to allow his said Lady, 
and his only child, Mrs. Katherine Culpeper for their support and 
maintenance; and although he was sensible of his miscarriages and 
often declared to his chief confidents that he would not do anything 
in reference to his estate to the prejudice of his wife and child, yet 
the said Susanna by fraud, circumvention and evil practices prevailed 
on him to make several settlements, which she conceals or has in her 
custody, for the benefit of her and her two children, which she 
caused him to own as his; and at length when Lord Culpeper ap- 
proached his death and had not the exercise of his reason, caused him 
to declare a writing, prepared by her and her accomplices, to be his 
will, whereby a great part of his estate is by pretence disposed of 
to her and her children, and no provision is made for the payment 
of his debts, which are great, and contracted for the buying of rich 
household stuff, plate, jewels, etc., for the said Susanna, which she 
possesses to a great value, pretending them to be the said Lord Cul- 


peper’s gift.’ 
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in consideration of all of which the bill proposed 


‘to remedy the said frauds and wicked practices, to relieve Lady 
Culpeper and her daughter, and for deterring people from committing 
the like frauds and deceits for the future’ by enacting that all con- 
veyances, wills, etc. ‘made by the said Lord Culpeper or by his direction, 
for the benefit of the said Susanna and her reputed children, or per- 
sons in trust for them, shall be null and void.’ 


For all that there was sympathy with the insulted wife, it 
is apparent that the colour of the recitals of her bill smacked 
too much of pleading to make it possible of enactment. It 
came to a vote in the House of Lords, January 15, 1689/90, 
and failed of passage by a poll of 36 to 35, the determination 
being that Lady Culpeper should pursue her remedy in chan- 
cery. 

In this parlous situation Lady Culpeper’s daughter married, 
and her husband took the case in hand. He negotiated a 
compromise with Mrs. Willis and her daughters, under which 
an allowance of £4,000 cash was made to John Peshall, who 
had recently married the younger Willis girl, an annuity of 
£100 per annum, charged on the manor of Thoresway, was 
assured to the elder (wife of Sir Charles Englefield) ; and 
it was agreed that both Lord Culpeper’s settlement and will 
should be suppressed, so that his legitimate daughter might 
be vested with the remainder of the estate as heir at law. 
To ratify this arrangement a new bill was introduced into 
Parliament in March, 1696/7 (known as ‘Lord Fairfax’s 
Estate Bill’), of which the recitals were as follows: 


‘Whereas by indentures quinquepartite of 4 Oct. 4 Jac. II betw. (1) 
late Thos. Lord C. (2) Sir John Trevor, then Master of Rolls, & 
Christopher Cratford of St. Giles in the Fields, gent. (3) William 
Pottell of Middle Temple, gent. & William Roberts of Gray’s Inn, 
gent. (4) Samuel Reynolds of St. Giles in the Fields, gent. & (5) 
Susanna Weldon als. Willis of St. James in the Fields, spinster, Char- 
lotte Colepeper, spr. & Dame Susanna Englefield, wife of Sir Charles 
E., the sd. Lord C. granted to Trevor & Cratford the manor of 
Forshaw als. Forshaw in parish of Solyhuss als. Sylehull, co. Warw.; 
tithes of Mayfield, Sussex; lands in Lydd & Bromehill, part of which 
heretofore belonged to late Lord Culpeper & the rest was since pur- 
chased by his Lordship of Thos. Colepeper of St. Stephens, esq. & 
Sir George Carter; the manor of Thoresway, co. Lincs. charged with 
payment of £100 a year to Dame Susanna, wife of Sir Charles Engle- 
field, during her life, under a deed of 20 Feb. 2 Jac. II; also messuage 
& farm called Totnams, in or near the parish of Hollingbourne in 
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Kent at a place called Eghorne Street containing 4o acres, lately pur- 
chased by late Lord C. & then or late in tenure of Alexander Cul- 
peper, gent., under yearly rent of £45 during a lease of 21 years, of 
which about 18 were then in being; To hold to sd. Trevor & Cratford 
to use of Thomas Lord C. for life; remr. as to some (specified) to use 
of Susanna Welldon, als. Willis, for life; remr. to use of Wm. Pottell 
& Wm. Roberts for 200 years on trusts therein declared; remr. to 
use of Katherine, daur. of Thos. Ld. C. for 99 years; remr. to her 
issue; remainder to the settlors right heirs; and whereas the sd. Ld. 
Culpeper by his will of 17 Jan. 1688[9] confirmed above indentures; 
And whereas sd. Ld. C. is since dead, & the sd. Katherine his daur. is 
married to Thomas Ld. Fairfax & sd. Charlotte is married, with her 
mother’s consent, to John Peshall of Sugnall, co. Staff. Esq.; And 
whereas it is agreed that £4,000 is owing to said John Peshall.’ 

John, third Lord Culpeper, now intervened in this washing 
of dirty linen in public. He was aggrieved by the bill, not 
only because is set aside the general provision of his brother’s 
will for vesting his right heirs with an ultimate remainder 
in all his estate, but because it ignored certain specific agree- 
ments of the second Lord as to charges upon the inheritance 
of the first Lord, for the benefit of his younger children. 
It subsequently appeared that the second Lord had created 
anuities to satisfy all of these last mentioned claims except 
that of his brother John; who had been left high and dry in 
the animosities engendered by the family controversy over 
the Six Clerks place. John accordingly used all his interest 
to defeat Lord Fairfax’s bill. Although it duly passed the 
Commons house, the new Lord Culpeper was able to block 
it in the Lords, by another close vote. 

While gratifying revenge, this success did not, however, 
accomplish John’s larger purpose of securing a vested interest 
in his brother’s estate; but he pursued his particular claim in 
the Court of Chancery and there, in 1700, at last had a de- 
cree establishing in his favor an annuity charged upon a manor 
in the Isle of Wight. 


By virtue of these transactions the second Lord Culpeper’s 
estate came into the hands of his heiress much diminished. It 
now consisted chiefly of Leeds Castle and the appurtenant 
manors in Kent, which were hardly sufficient by themselves to 
support that house; and of the Northern Neck proprietary, 
then still a castle in Spain. 


“ING ‘0D ‘LUNOD AVA\NAgUD) AO MAI Nuado 
, 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Feckenham 


In the hall of the moated grange of Astwood, in the midst 
of the Forest (and parish) of Feckenham on the eastern 
border of Worcestershire, there is carved in the wainscoat an 
index hand pointing mysteriously to the deeply incised name 
“Tohn Cvlpeper.” The local traditional explanation is that 
the bearer of that name was buried beneath the hall floor early 
in the seventeenth century, whence his ghost periodically flits 
to a certain cloven pear tree in the garden.‘4 Doubtless this 
John Culpeper’s ghost does haunt Astwood, for he loved that 
picturesque house, where he long lived, but to the genealogist 
the duty remains to record that his bones repose among his 
own people in Hollingbourne church in Kent. 

This transplantation of the Culpeper name to Worcestershire 
was a consequence of the career of one of the younger sons of 
William’ of Wigsell. 


XI. Martin Culpeper (William’ of Wigsell), 1540-1605, 
of Feckenham, co. Worcester, was named in his father’s will 
(1559) as ‘Martin Culpeper, my third son.’ He was sent 
to Winchester school in 1553 when he was 13, and the follow- 
ing year, like his brother Francis, was appointed a Scholar on 
Bishop Wykham’s foundation, being then recorded as born 
at Barfreston, Kent (Kirby, Winchester Scholars, 1888, p. 
132). Thence he proceeded to New College, Oxford, again 
on a Scholarship of the foundation, and there made an aca- 
demic career of the highest distinction. While he took orders, 
he specialized in medicine. Foster (Alumni Oxon) collects 
his degrees and preferments as ‘Fellow of New Coll Oxon., 
1559-68; B. A., 1562; M. A., 1566; B. Med., 1568; D. Med., 
1571; Warden of New Coll., 1573-99; Vice Chancellor, 1578; 
rector of Stanton St. John, co. Oxford, 1576; dean of Chi- 
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chester, 1577-1601; rector of Colern, co. Wilts, 1588; arch- 
deacon of Berks, with rectory of North Moreton, 1598.’ 


On the profits of these pluralities he made several important 
acquisitions of real estate, including the purchase, in 1595, of 
the manor of Astwood in Feckenham, co. Worcester (Victoria 
County History, Worcestershire, iii, 115), which he intended 
to make the capital seat of his descendants. 


He had married, probably in 1578, Lettice, dau. of Humphrey 
Clarke of Westhalks in Kingsnorth, co. Kent (the m. is noted 
in the pedigree of Clarke of Westhalks, returned at the Visi- 
tation of Kent, 1619) ; and by her had 


i Sir Martin, 1580-1604, of Deane, co, Oxon. 


[He m. 1598 (Ph. Warw., iii, 92) at Charlecote, co. Warw., 
Joyce, dau. of Sir Edward Aston of Tixhall, co. Stafford by 
a Lucy of Charlcote; and by her had Martin, who was bur. in 
Feckenham, September 8, 1605, as ‘Marten the sonne of Sir 
Marten Culpep’; and three daughters, two of whom survived 
him. He was knighted by James I at Whitehall, May 14, 
1604 (Nichols, Progresses of James I, i, 438), and died a month 
later, aet. 25, leaving a nuncupative will, declared June 1, 1604, 
which was proved October 8, 1605, as P. C. C. Hayes, 66. 

His widow, who survived him and was buried in Feckenham, 
January 3, 1618/19 (‘The Ladye Joyce Culpep’ ’) leaving a will, 
P. C. C. Parker, 95, erected to him, in Feckenham church, an 
elaborate altar tomb with recumbent figures, which were en- 
graved for Nash (Worcestershire, i, 156, 443), who gives the 
MI. as follows: 


‘Under this monument lieth the body of Sir Martin Culpeper, of 
Deane, in the county of Oxford, Knight, son and heir of Martin Cul- 
peper of Astwood, esq., and Lettice the daughter of Henry Clearck of 
Westhawke by Asheford in the county of Kent, esquire. He married 
Joyce, the eldest daughter of Sir Edward Aston of Tix-hall in the 
county of Stafford, Knight, and of Ann the only daughter of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote, co. War., Knight. He had issue one son 
and three daughters and left this life 26 June 1604: aetatis suae 25. 
The lady Joyce Culpeper, in memory of his virtue, and in perpetual 
testimony of her love, erected this monument.’] 
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ii Sir Stephen, 1581-1611, of Chipping Campden, co. Glouc., 
0. Ss. p. 


[The testimonies for him are the mention in his father’s 
will of ‘my Son Sir Stephen C.;’ his own will (P. C. C. Wood, 
62) in which he describes himself as ‘Stephen C. of Campden, 
co. Glouc., Knight ;’ and the entry of his burial in Feckenham, 
July 13, 1611, as ‘Sr. Steaven Culpep, Knyght.’ Neither Met- 
calfe, Nichols nor Shaw records his knighthood. 

That he m. appears from the mention in his will of ‘my wife, 
Elizabeth,’ and the probate of that instrument by ‘Dame Eliz- 
abeth C., relict and executrix’ (who is not otherwise identified), 
but it does not appear that he left issue. Not only is the refer- 
ence to him in his father’s will qualified ‘if he have issue a son,’ 
but his own will neither names nor makes provision for any 
children. That will was, however, dated July 11, 1606, and so 
it is not conclusive against subsequent issue. That there was 
no male issue in any event appears conclusively by the fact 
that immediately after Stephen’s death, John Culpeper entered 
into possession of Astwood in pursuance of the provision of 
the will of Dr. Martin Culpeper, contingent upon Stephen’s 
death s. p. m.] 


iii Mercy, m. Sir Samuel Sandys (1560-1623), of Wick- 
hamford, co. Wore. 


[Her father named her in his will ‘my daughter Sandys,’ 
and appointed ‘my son-in-law Sir Samuel Sandis of Omber- 
sley, Worcs. Knight,’ one of his trustees and executors. Her 
burial in 1629 among the Sandys at Wickhamford, with an 
elaborate MI., is recorded by Nash (Worcestershire, ii, 221, 
462). 

Her husband was the eldest son of Archbishop Edwin 
Sandys by his second wife, Cicely, dau. (by a second marriage) 
of the Thomas Wilford who had married Elizabeth, sister of 
William Culpeper?®, 

By this marriage Mercy Culpeper was included in the inner- 
most circle of the founders of Virginia. Her husband, long 
M. P., was a member of the Council of the Virginia Company, 
of which his two younger brothers were officers: Sir Edwin 
Sandys (1561-1629) as Treasurer and chief executive, and 
George Sandys (1577-1644), who translated Ovid while resi- 
dent at Jamestown, as Secretary. She was, moreover, herself 
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the mother of that Margaret Sandys who m. Sir Francis Wyatt 
(1588-1644), Governor of Virginia, 1621-26, and 1639-42. 
See Va. Mag., xvii, 292.] 


A year after burying his eldest son, and a few weeks after 
burying his only grandson, Dr. Martin Culpeper came him- 
self to die, and, after making a will, was buried in Fecken- 
ham, October 10, 1605, being recorded in the parish register 
as ‘Martin Culpeper, Doctr. in physicke.’ There is no MI., 
but his will testifies for him, as follows: 


P. C. C. Hayes, 88. 
Will dated October 1, 1605. 
Proved December 12, 1605. 


Martin Culpeper of Astwoode in prsh. of Feckenham, co. Wores., 
Doctor of Physic: All lands I have in cos. Oxford, Worcester, 
Berks, Sussex, etc. in England to my son in law Sir Samuel Sandis 
of Ombersley, Worcs. knight, Lettice C. my wife, Walter Culpeper 
of Hanborow esq. my brother & John Culpepper of the Middle Temple 
London, utter barrister, my nephew in fee in trust for sd. wife 
Lettice: to have for her maintenance Astwood House furnished as it 
is and my lands at Home Green, Love Lane & Wibbe Heath, with my 
stock at Woodbery in Oxfords., for life. Devisees to receive rents 
of Parsonage of Feckenham & of Osme & Walton & Cripple nr. 
Oxford all which cometh very near to £200 by the year. If it want 
of the sd. sum I will my daur. in law the Lady Culpepper, widow, & 
Lettice my wife to make up the sum of £200 for § years, to make a 
stock for Lettice & Anne, the daurs. of my late son Sir Martin 
C. knight dec.; sd. Sir S. Sandis to receive same. Another £1,000 
to be raised & then £1,200 to be pd. to sd. Lettice [the granddaur] 
at 19 & £1,000 to sd. Anne at 19. Rest of money from sd. trust 
to daurs & younger children of my son Sir Stephen C.; sd. son Stephen 
to have for life only, my houses & lands in Hanborow, co. Oxon. 
He to have rents of Osme & Cripple. If he have issue a son, fee 
simple of my lands at Hanborow & of parsonage there & my lease 
there, my brother Walter C.’s estate & his wife’s in the parsonage 
there. My manor of Astwood & fee lands at Home Green to sd. 
son Sir Stephen C. from a year after death of my sd. wife for life, 
‘also parsonage of Feckenham for 100 years. If he have issue a 
son, then fee simple of sd. manor, lands at Home Green to him, also 
my lease of sd. parsonage. If sd. son die with out issue male, then 
my house at Home Green & lands there to Martin Sandys my godson 
{and grandson] in fee. House etc. at Wibbe Heath & Love Lane to 
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John Sandys my daur’s youngest son, in fee. On death of sd. son S. 
s. p. m. all my sd. lands to such daurs. of my daur. Sandys or my daur. 
Culpepper the widow, in fee as shall fortune to marry with a Culpepper; 
paying out of same £30 a year to my nephew William, son of Richard 
Culpepper my brother for life. After my sd. Wife’s death, Manor of 
Astwood, parsonage of Feckenham & lands in Hanborow shall come 
to my sd. nephew John Culpepper for life; & if he have issue a son, 
fee simple of sd. lands to same son & lease of sd. parsonage; but if 
sd. nephew die s. p. m. then sd. lands to William C., son of my late 
brother Richard, for life; remr. to the eldest son of sd. nephew 
W. C. £10 a year to be given on St. Martins day for poor of 
Feckenham until £50 be made up. To every one of the children of 
my daur. Sandis 100 marks at age of 20. To Humphrey White & 
the Clerks of prsh. of Feckenham succeeding him 6s. 8d. yearly for 
clean keeping of the chancel & tomb of Sir Martin Culpepper, knight, 
there. To my brother Edmond C. the first advowson of the par- 
sonage of Staplehurst Kent where Dr. Newman now dwelleth. To 
sd. brother the 20 marks a year he owes me for 24 or 25 years to 
come; he to pay my devisees £20 a year till he have paid £160, 
which I paid for him long since to Mr. Every & Mrs. Fulce. My 
sd. son in law Sir Samuel Sandys knight, my wife Lettice C., my 
brother Walter C. & my nephew John Culpeper to be Exers. Whereas 
testator hath the advowson of divers benefices, they to be offered to 
an honest man of New Coll Oxford when void. Wéitns. Walter Clarke, 
Timo. Atwood, Richard Harris, Richard Bradsell. 


Prob. by Lettice C. relict & one of the exers. Power reserved to 
prove a codicil on the part of sd. Lettice when she can establish the 
truth of the same; & also Power reserved to Samuel Sandys knight, 
Walter Culpepper & John Culpepper the exers. to prove Will. 


This will shows that in the last weeks of his life Dr. 
Culpeper realized the disappointment of an ambition to es- 
tablish his own issue at Astwood as a new and enduring 
house of Culpeper ; and therefore, to that end, turned his face 
towards that ‘John Culpeper of the Middle Temple, London, 
utter barrister, my nephew,’ whom he named one of his trus- 
tees and executors, and who was a younger son of the tes- 
tator’s own eldest brother. Contemplating the failure of issue 
male by his surviving son, Sir Stephen, he provided that 

‘after my said wifes’s death, the manor of Astwood, par- 
sonage of Feckenham and lands in Hanborow shall come to 


my said nephew John Culpeper for life and if he have issue 
a son, fee simple of said lands to said son.’ 
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Thus it was that after the death of Sir Stephen in 1611, a 
younger son of John! of Wigsell, himself the father of two 
sturdy boys, became ‘of Feckenham,’ with the confident ex- 
pectation of realizing his uncle’s ambition for that house and 
of rooting his name in Worcestershire. He could not foresee 
the civil wars already brewing, and the consequence that both 
his sons were destined to die in the far distant Virginia in 
which that John!* had himself inaugurated a family interest. 


XII. John Culpeper (John™ of Wigsell), 1565-1635, of 
Feckenham, second surviving son of his generation, makes 
his first appearance on the existing record as ‘my brother John 
Colepipir’s son, my godson,’ in the 1581 will of his maternal 
uncle, John Sidley of Southfleet (P. C. C. Darcy, 31; Waters’ 
Gleanings, ii, 969). In October, 1587, or soon after the death 
of his brother William, when, according to the later testimony 
of his tombstone, he would be 17 years of age, he was entered 
at the Middle Temple under the description ‘late of New Inn, 
gent. . . . second son of John Colepeper of Wigsell, Sussex, 
esq.’ (Hopwood, i, 293). Unlike his eldest brother, whose 
record so far runs parallel, he had entered upon a professional 
career. Duly called to the bar, by 1595 he was having his 
youthful kinsmen ‘bound’ with him, and in 1599 is listed as a 
Bencher. Frequenting the household of his uncle Francis at 
Greenway Court, he there met and married his first wife, and 
after Francis’ death established her at Greenway Court (then 
the property of his younger brother Alexander), as appears 
from the baptism of one of his children in Harrietsham; but 
later he occupied a house in Salehurst, as appears from his 
elder brother’s ing. p. m. already cited. 

That his law practice was profitable, despite his reputation, 
recorded on his MI., for composing more litigation that he 
fomented, appears from his ability to subscribe to the Virginia 
Company under the charter of 1609; and a year later, under the 
third charter, to make one of the largest individual subscrip- 
tions (£37, 10s. 6d.) to the ‘supply’ which saved the colony 
at Jamestown from death by inanition (Brown, Genesis, 218, 


407, 546). 
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Having been designated, by the will of his uncle Martin, the 
contingent remainderman of Astwood in Feckenham, he re- 
moved his family to Astwood after the inheritance had be- 
come certain by the death without issue of his cousin Sir 
Stephen! ; and there buried his first wife in June, 1612. This 
occupancy was by arrangement with Dr. Martin Culpeper’s 
widow, who had a life estate but had meanwhile re-married 
and removed her residence elsewhere. In 1616 he bought out 
that aunt’s interest, and then gave over his law practice to 
become a country gentleman. Being now ‘of Feckenham,’ 
he became a diligent presiding magistrate at quarter sessions; 
being included, a generation ahead of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
of the quorum in the Worcestershire commission from 1618- 
1628; again, like Sir Roger, in 1624 he served the office of 
Sheriff of that county ‘with music before me, a feather in 
my hat and my horse well bitted’ (Bund, Cal. Quarter Ses- 
sions Papers, Worcestershire, 1591-1643, 1900; Sheriff Lists 
in Fuller’s Worthies). 


But when he was nearly seventy years of age, for what 
reason does not appear, he sold Astwood to one Thomas Rich, 
and returned to Greenway Court to die. There, on December 
14, 1635, he made his will and on December 18th following, 
as the parish register testifies, ‘Mr. John Culpeper, Armiger,’ 
was buried in the chancel of Hollingbourne church, 

His will was as follows: 


P. C. C. Pile, 4. 
Will dated December 14, 1635. 
Proved January 23, 1635/6. 


John Culpeper of Greenway Court, co. Kent, esq. To be bur. in the 
Chancel of the Church of Hollingbourne where Sir Thomas Culpepper 
shall think fit. To my wife Ann C. bed in the wainscoat chamber, all 
debts owing to her as Admix. of her former husband, except the debt 
owing by the Lord Lambert and Lady Lambert; which I bequeath to 
my son Thomas C., hereby confirming his actions for compounding sd. 
debt. To my son John C., £30 Rent charge payable by Sir John 
{afterwards first lord] Culpeper during my son John’s life. To my 
daur. Sicely C., £300 & £20 [annuity]. To James Medlicote my son in 
flaw and Frances Medlicote my daur, 20s. each. My [eldest] son 
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Thomas C. to be exer., and to him my personal estate. Witnesses: 
Tho. Culpeper [i. e., Sir Thomas!2 of Hollingbourne], Alexander 
Culpeper [i. e. Sir Alexander!® of Greenway Court], John Culpeper 
[i. e., Sir John18, soon to be first lord], William Cragge [i. e., the 
vicar of Hollingbourne]. 


Prov. by Thomas C., son & exer. 


His brother Sir Alexander subsequently erected to his mem- 
ory in the Culpeper Chapel of Hollingbourne church the fol- 
lowing MI., which, it will be observed, contains several mis- 
statements of fact, viz: 


‘Joh(ann)es Culpeper de Fakenham in Com(itatu) Wigorn(ense) 
Ar(miger), filius secundus Johannis de Wigsell, vicesimo Decembris 
Anno D(omi)ni 1635, Aetatis 70. Corpus in cancello adjacente sepul- 
tum humo animam Creatori reddidit. Optimus vir et Cives, Juris ad- 
modum peritus, unde tantum hoc pium sibi lucrum fecerit ut amicis 
jurisconsulti pacifici proximis officium praestaret. 

‘Uxorem duxit Ursulam Thomae Woodcock, Aldermanni Londinensis 
et Praetoris electi, filiam, per quam liberos quatuor Thomam, Cecil, 
Johannem, et Franciscum, paternae pietatis haeredes reliquit.’ 


He m. 1st, 1600, Ursula (1566-1612), dau. of Ralph Wood- 
cock, Alderman of London, and widow of Solomon Pordage 
of Rodmersham, co. Kent, 


[She was bur. in Feckenham, June 2, 1612, as ‘Ursula, the 
weiffe of John Culpep’ Esquier.’ Her recital on the MI. in 
Hollingbourne as dau. of Thomas Woodcock is a confusion 
of her father with her brother. She was bapt. in St. Lawrence 
Jewry, London, January 27, 1565/6, as ‘Ursula, dau. of Ralph 
Woodcock ;? and the will of that Ralph, dated September 1, 
1580 (P. C. C. Windsor, 47), reciting himself to be ‘citizen 
and Alderman of London,’ describes her as ‘my daughter 
Ursula, now wife of Solomon Pordage.’ The identification 
is completed by an inquisition held at East Greenwich, October 
23, 1599 (Chancery ing. p. m., Series 11, 256; 38), which 
found that Solomon Pordage of Rodmersham had died Septem- 
ber 12, 1599, having made a settlement on the occasion of his 
m. in 1581 with Ursula, dau. of Ralph Woodcock. 

Solomon Pordage’s will (P. C. C. Kidd, 74) commended his 
his wife to his kinsman, William Stede of Harrietsham, and 
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it was through the Stedes that the widow Pordage met her 
second husband.] 


and by her had 
i Thomas, 1602?-1652?, of whom hereafter. 


ii Cicely, 1604?-1664, unmarried. 


[She was probably baptised in London, but the record has not 
been found. As a consequence she first appears in her father’s 
will (1635) as ‘my dau. Sicely C.’ As ‘Cecil’ she is entered 
the second child on the MI. in Hollingbourne. In the will of 
Sir Alexander!® (1645) she appears as ‘my neice Cicely C.’ 

Chester (Westminster Burials, Harl. Soc.) cites the burial 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, November 5, 1664, of 
‘Cicely Culpeper ;? who, as may be demonstrated by the pro- 
cess of elimination, can only have been this daughter of John” 
of Feckenham.] 


iii John, 1606-1674, of Northampton, Virginia. 


[He was baptised in Harrietsham, October 26, 1606, as ‘Jo- 
hannes, filius Johannis Culpeper, arm.;’ and on May 7, 1621, 
was admitted ‘specially’ to the Middle Temple as ‘Mr. John, 
second son of John Culpeper of Astwood, Wore. esq.’ (Hop- 
wood, ii, 662). He did not pursue the law, but before 1633 
had embarked in the Virginia trade; being recorded in that 
year as part owner, with his elder brother, of a new ship, the 
Thomas and John, which was equipped with ordnance from 
the public stores in order to voyage to Virginia (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., 1633-34, p. 223, and Hotten, Original Lists, . 
p. 83). He was named in his father’s will (1635) as ‘my son 

ohn C.;’ on his father’s MI. in Hollingbourne as ‘Johannem’ 
the third child; and in the will of Sir Alexander!* as ‘my 
nephew John C. her (i. e., Cicely’s) brother.’ 

His legacy under his father’s will was a ‘rent charge of 
£30, payable by Sir John [afterwards first Lord] Culpeper 
during my said son John’s life.’ When, in 1651, the Com- 
monwealth was hearing claims upon the forfeited estate of 
Lord Culpeper, a John C. appeared and, describing himself as 
a merchant who had been ‘beyond seas’ during the Troubles, 
asserted his title to this rent charge, claiming that since 1645 
he had received only £75 (Cal. Com. Compounding, 1643-60. 
v, 3277). That this was John'® there can be no doubt. 
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A John Culpeper, sometime Sheriff, was, from 1671-1674, 
Clerk of Northampton County, Virginia (Bruce, Institu- 
tional History, i, 601; Wise, Eastern Shore, 101). About 1675 
his widow, Mary, petitioned the Council for an allowance from 
his estate (Va. Mag., x, 378). Considering the evidence of 
relations with Virginia by John Culpeper of Feckenham and 
both his sons, and the fact that no final record for the younger 
son, John, has appeared in England, it is persuasive that he may 
be identified with the Clerk of Northampton. ] 


iv Frances, m., 1626, James Medlicote of Feckenham. 


[The Feckenham register records the m., January 7, 1625/6, 
of ‘James Medlico’ and Francis Culpeper’ and the baptism, 
May 22, 1627, of ‘Urslye the dau. of James Meadlicoote, gen.’ 
She is named in her father’s will (1635) ‘Frances Medlicote, 
my daur.,’ and in that of Sir Alexander’ as ‘my neice Med- 
licoate, wife of James M. esq.’ On her father’s MI. she 
is entered ‘Franciscum’ the youngest child.] 


2d, Elinor (who d. February, 1623/4), dau. of Wil- 
liam Norwood of Leckhampton, co. Glouc., and widow of Sir 
George Blount of Sodington, co. Worc., s. p. 


[Because she had several Blount children, including the 
heir to Sodington, she was buried among the Blounts in Mam- 
ble church (See the MI. in Nash, Worcestershire, ii, 161) ; the 
available evidence for her Culpeper m. being the entry of her 
burial in the Mamble register. Her significance on this record 
is that she brought the Culpepers a new link with Virginia, 
for she was the aunt of Henry Norwood, the cavalier, whose 
romantic Voyage to Virginia in 1649 is a classic of adventure 
(Force’s Tracts, vol. iii, No. 10), and who was, after the Res- 
toration, the Treasurer of the colony. See Rudder, Gloucester- 
shire, p. 521; Fosbrook, Abstracts of Smiths Lives of the 
Berkeleys, p. 181; Nash, Worcestershire, ii, 163; and Va. 
Mag., xxxiii, 1.] 


3d, Ann, widow of Hugh Goddard, citizen and draper 
of London, s. p. 


[She is named ‘my wife Ann’ in John Culpeper’s will 
(1635) ; and survived him ten years, when her son Hugh God- 
dard administered upon her estate. See P. C. C. Admon. Act 
Book, 1645, where she is recited as ‘Ann Culpeper, alias God- 
dard of St. Giles, Cripplegate. ] 
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XIII. Thomas Culpeper (John™ of Feckenham), 1602?- 
1652?, of the Middle Temple, is the lost pleiad of the Wig- 
sell pedigree. A victim of the disorganization of society during 
the Civil Wars, he left few certain genealogical records, and 
it is necessary to tie together such material for him as is 
available by deduction and argument; but by careful tests of 
that material in relation to the other Thomases of his genera- 
tion, the logical process of elimination makes it possible to 
reconstruct his career. The difficulty begins with his birth, 
for the mutilated parish register of Harrietsham, which records 
his younger brother’s baptism, does not testify for him, Al- 
though Dr. Martin Culpeper’s will, written in October, 1605, 
seems to imply that he did not then know of the existence of 
the great nephew for whom he intended a portion of his 
estate, this Thomas must have been born in 1602 so as to 
be of age in 1623, when his record requires that estate. 


The first certain testimony for him is his admission to 
the Middle Temple on May 7, 1621, as ‘Mr, Thomas Cul- 
peper, son and heir apparent of John Culpeper of Astwood, 
Esq.’ (Bidwell, ii, 662). He was then bound with his father 
and the ‘Mr. John Culpeper, jun.,’ who was about to be 
knighted and eventually became the first Lord Culpeper, with 
whom he was associated to the end of his life. That he had 
embarked on a serious professional career in the tradition of 
his father appears from the fact that chambers were assigned 
to him in the Temple in 1623, when we assume he had at- 
tained his majority; and an incidental recital of his name in 
the Middle Temple records him in 1630 as ‘of the utter bar.’ 

We have seen that his father was one of the original sub- 
scribers to the Virginia Company; in 1623, while John’* 
was still living, ‘Mr. Thomas Culpeper of the Middle Temple, 
London, Esq.’ became a member of that company also, in his 
own right, when his kinsman, George Scott, ‘passed’ to him 
three shares in the company (Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany, L. C. ed., pp. 389, 412). That the investment connoted 
more than a casual investment interest appears from the later 
record (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1633-34, p. 223) of his owner- 
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ship of a half interest, with his merchant brother, in a ship, 
the Thomas and John, which was destined to carry many immi- 
grants to Virginia. 

The other records of him, until the beginning of war be- 
tween King and Parliament, are his marriage at Ulcombe in 
1628; the baptism and burial there of his first child in 1629; 
the baptism of three younger children from 1630 to 1634 
at Hollingbourne; his probate of his father’s will in January, 
1635/6, and his name as first born child on his father’s MI. 
(1636). These testimonies show that on his m. he went to 
live with his uncle, Sir Alexander C., at Ulcombe; but soon 
transferred his residence to Greenway Court, where his father 
later joined him. 

It may fairly be assumed that he was one of the ‘gentlemen 
from the Inns of Court’ who offered their services to the 
King after the passage of the Grand Remonstrance (Gardiner, 
x, 124; Bedwell, Middle Temple, p. 52) and that he subse- 
quently served in the royalist army; but his name does not 
appear in the army lists of 1642 (Peacock, Army Lists of the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, 1863; Masson, Life of Milton, ii, 
445), nor has diligent search turned up any reference to him in 
other printed sources for biography during the first war. The 
next definite record is therefore in January, 1644/5, at Ox- 
ford; where he witnessed the will and a codicil of his uncle, 
Sir Alexander Culpeper’? (hereinbefore set out) ; under which 
the inheritance intended for him was placed in trust for his 
young son (Alexander'*) with the palpable purpose of avoid- 
ing the political forfeiture which might follow a bequest to 
Thomas himself, 

Thereafter the record is silent again until 1648, when he 
turns up as a participant in the royalist plots in Kent (Mark- 
ham, The Great Lord Fairfax, p. 305).*° In this adventure 
he was drawn along with the earl of Norwich’s little army in 
its irresolute passage of the Thames, after a smashing defeat 
at Maidstone, to the refuge found in Colchester in June of 
that year. And so Thomas! became one of the gallant band 
who, to the astonishment of all England, for eleven weeks 
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maintained themselves behind improvised fortifications against 
the grim and angry leaguer of an ever victorious general 
‘whose name in arms through Europe rings.’ When at last 
starvation brought the garrison of Colchester to its inevitable 
collapse, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Culpeper was one of 
the ‘lords, Superior officers and gentlemen of distinction’ 
named by Matthew Carter*® who, by the terms of the capitu- 
lation, were ‘rendered to the mercy of the Lord General.’ 
After executing Lucas and Lisle and reserving the others 
‘who bore the principal command’ for action by the parliament, 
‘the General distributed to every regiment a certain number of 
gentlemen who were prisoners, as slaves to the gallies, to ran- 
som themselves; and most of them did afterwards purchase 
their liberty, by giving as much as they were able for the same, 
and returned home.’ That Thomas Culpeper availed himself 
of that rigorous quarter and in doing so impoverished himself 
may be deduced from Sir William Berkeley’s later testimony 
that he ‘lost all his estate, life and liberty in the King’s ser- 
vice’ (Am. & W. I., 1669-74, No. 571). 

What next became of him appears in the precedent of the 
experience of his kinsman and recent comrade in arms, Col. 
Samuel Tuke, whom John Evelyn records having met in Paris 
soon after the surrender of Colchester. Thomas Culpeper 
seems also to have made his way to France. His immediate 
attraction was that Lord Culpeper was already there. It 
was thus that our next record is at St. Germains, where, in 
the court of the ‘King of Virginia, on September 18, 1649, 
Thomas Culpeper was made one of the original patentees of 
the Northern Neck. 


When this charter was renewed, May 8, 1669, that Thomas 
Culpeper was recited to be dead (Am. & W. I., 1669-74, No. 
63). It appears elsewhere that Katherine, his wife, died a 
widow in 1658; but it remains for a final deduction as to 
when and where she lost her husband. The Virginia records 
prove that some months after the Northern Neck charter 
was sealed, Sir Dudley Wyatt, the other junior among the 
proprietors, went out to the colony and there soon died.‘? 
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There is no such evidence for Thomas Culpeper,!* but the 
tradition (W. & M. Quar., x, 274) is that he was Wyatt’s 
companion to the end. This is persuasive because it is sup- 
ported by the facts that both Thomas Culpeper’s daughters 
married in Virginia in 1652, that one of his sons was de- 
scribed by a Virginian in 1671 as ‘a gentleman of this Country,’ 
while the other was making a career in Carolina; that his 
merchant brother John!* is shown to have been established in 
Accomac and that Thomas!® himself left no English record of 
his death or of administration of his estate. We conclude, 
therefore, that he went out to Virginia in 1650, hoping to estab- 
lish himself in the Northern Neck; that he took his family 
with him, and that he died in the colony not later than 1652, 
when his widow and son returned to England. 


He m., 1628, Katherine, dau. of Sir Warham St. Leger 
(1579-1632), of Ulcombe, co. Kent, and adopted dau. of Sir 
Alexander Culpeper’? of Greenway Court, 


{The m. is entered in the Ulcombe register, July 10, 1628, 
as ‘Thomas Culpeper et Katherina Sentleger.’ 

The bride appears in her place, and the m. is noted, in the 
Stemmata St. Leodigaria (hereinbefore cited), but the best evi- 
dence for her is the reference in the will of Sir Alexander C.™* 
(1645) to ‘Katherine, the grandchild of my wife, whom I there- 
fore call daughter ... on her marriage with my nephew Thomas 
Culpeper.’ The only other contemporary testimony available 
is the admon. granted August 28, 1658 (P. C. C. Admon. Act 
Book, 1658) on goods of ‘Katherine Culpeper of Maidstone, 
Kent, to her son Alexander C.’ That she was sister to that 
Ursula St. Leger, wife of Daniel Horsmanden, parson of UI- 
combe, and grandmother of the wife of the first William Byrd 
of Virginia, explains the intimacy in Virginia between the 
Byrds and Frances, Lady Berkeley, as shown by contemporary 
letters. See Va. Mag., xxvi, 128.] 


and by her had: 
i Mary, 1629, ob. infans. 


[She was baptised at Ulcombe, April 26, 1629, as ‘Maria, 
filia Thomae Culpeper, generos:’ and was buried there beside 
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her maternal grandmother for whom she was named, on De- 
cember 3, 1630.] 


ii Anne, 1630-1695, m. in Virginia about 1652, Christopher 
Danby, of Thorpe Perrow, co. Yorks. 


[She was baptised in Hollingbourne, September 16, 1630, as 
‘Anne, the dau. of Thomas Culpeper, esq.’ Ralph Thoresby’s 
pedigree of Danby of the West Riding of Yorkshire (Ducatus 
Leodiensis (1715), p. 202; Cf. also LeNeve, Book of Knights, 
Harl. Soc. Pub., viii, 436) shows Christopher Danby’s marriage 
to ‘Anne, d. of . . . second brother (sic) of John, Lord Cole- 
pepper.’ Dr. Stanard’s trained eye was the first to note (Va. 
Mag., i, 83) that this marriage took place in Virginia. 


Christopher Wandesford (1592-1640), who was lord deputy 
of Ireland for a few months following Strafford, had two 
daughters, Catherine, who married Sir Thomas Danby of 
Thorpe Perrow, and Alice (1627-1707), who married William 
Thornton of East Newton. Mrs. Thornton kept a diary, which 
has been edited for the Surtees Society (Publications, 1875, 
lxii, 139-224). Writing about 1668, she makes bitter com- 
plaint of the ingratitude of the wife of her nephew, Christo- 
pher Danby: 

‘Thus did this woman requite my kindness. . . . I was forced 
to give of my disbursements for maintaining of herself, hus- 
band, and children on all accounts whatever for the space of 
twenty years: they being cast out of favor by Sir Thomas 
Danby on her inveighling his son to marry her in Virginia, 
and her pride afterwards.’ 

The editor for the Surtees Society records that this Anne 
Culpeper was buried at York in 1695. She apparently had 
descendants who returned to Virginia. Her son, Anstropu3 
Danby of Farnley, Yorkshire, knighted 1691 and subsequently 
M. P., had P. C. C. Admon. November 20, 1703, on the estate 
of Thomas Goodrich, late of Virginia, infant, on the allegation 
that he was ‘uncle on the mother’s side and next of kin.’ On 
this Dr. Stanard argues persuasively (Va. Mag., xx, 94) that 
this Thomas Goodrich was a grandson of Anne Culpeper: that 
she left a dau. who m. the Joseph Goodrich shown by the 
Essex (Va.) records to have died ante. 1703, seized of lands in 
that county and leaving sons in the colony.] 


iii Alexander, 1631-1694, of whom hereafter. 
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iv John, 1633-post 1680, of Albemarle in Carolina, o. s. 
Pp. (?) 


[He was baptised in Hollingbourne, April 4, 1633, as ‘John, 
sonne of Thomas Culpeper, esq.’ No other certain record for 
him has appeared in England. Considering the history of his 
family, one is persuaded that he was the otherwise unidentified 
John Culpeper who, in March, 1671, arrived from Barbados 
at the infant settlement of Albemarle Point (afterwards Charles 
Town) in Carolina and in the December following was com- 
missioned by the proprietors as Surveyor General of South 
Carolina (Am. & W. I., 1669-74, Nos. 432, 711). Chalmers 
says (Revolt of the American Colonies, 1845 ed., i, 168), that 
later he ‘fled from South Carolina, where he was in danger of 
hanging for endeavoring to set the poor planters to plunder 
the rich.’ Though this accusation is not confirmed by local 
contemporary evidence (Rivers, Sketches, 112; McCrady, 
South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 169), Chal- 
mers is probably correct in stating that this John Culpeper 
fled from Carolina at this time. If he was a brother of Dame 
Frances Berkeley, it is probable also that he took refuge 
in Virginia; and was sent by his brother-in-law, the Virginia 
Governor, to settle in the Albemarle colony on the Virginia 
border, which was then Sir William Berkeley’s particular pre- 
serve (almost his purparty) in the Carolina proprietary. At 
all events, John Culpeper was resident in Albemarle, North 
Carolina, in July, 1677. In that year the proprietors of Caro- 
lina sent out one Eastchurch to be Governor of Albemarle; 
but he stayed his journey at Nevis leisurely to woo a wife, 
while a new Collector of the King’s Customs named Miller, 
who was enroute with him, went forward to Albemarle with 
a commission from Eastchurch to be deputy Governor until 
he should himself arrive. Now it happened that Miller had 
been in Albemarle before and had made himself obnoxious 
to the Governor of Virginia, who arrested him for using 
treasonable language. In this light on Miller it may be sig- 
nificant that after he had assumed the government of Albe- 
marle, it was John Culpeper who, in December, 1677, lead a 
‘rebellion’ against him with the aid of certain Boston mer- 
chants who had concerns in Albemarle, and usurped not only 
Miller’s government, but his function in the royal revenue 
service. When, after nearly a year, this irregular situation 
became too hot, John Culpeper went to England and made 
peace with the Proprietors; but, being on a ship in the Downs, 


— 


DAME FRANCES BERKELEY, NEE CULPEPER (1634-post 1690) 


(from the portrait, originally at Green- 
spring, and later at Stratford, having been 
transmitted by inheritance from the Lud- 
wells to the Lees.) 
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about to return to Albemarle, he was arrested and committed 
to Newgate on a charge of high treason at the complaint of 
Miller, on the ground that whatever the proprietors might 
say about the misuse of their government, the Crown was 
interested in the customs (Acts P. C., Colonial, i, pp. 875, 881, 
883, 887). Culpeper’s trial made some noise in London at the 
time (Luttrell, Brief Relation, i, 48) and raised a new question 
of law (Colepepper’s Case, 1 Ventris, 349), but he was ulti- 
mately acquitted. Lord Shaftesbury urged (conceivably 
through the influence of Lord Culpeper or of Alexander 
Culpeper) that the disturbance in Albemarle wzs a mere fac- 
tional quarrel among the planters (Am. & W. I., 1677-1680, 
Nos. 1017, 1230, 1246, 1274, 1288-90, 1490; Colonial Records 
of North Carolina, i, 242, 306; Hawk’s History of North 
Carolina, ii, 211, 464 ff., where the story is characteristically 
elaborated from Chalmers with local colour). No final record 
of this John Culpeper has come to light; but he may well 
have been the father of the Henry Culpeper who died in 
Norfolk County, Virginia, in 1699, leaving a will (McIntosh, 
Norfolk County Wills, p. 169) in which he names a son, 
Thomas, and a brother, Robert. 


v Frances, 1634-post 1690, m. Ist, 1652, Samuel Stephens 
(ob. 1670) of Warwick, in Virginia, sometime Governor of 


Albemarle in Carolina. 
2nd, 1670, Sir William 
Berkeley (1606-1677), Governor of Virginia. 


3d, 1680, Philip Ludwell 
(1638 ?-1723), of James City in Virginia, sometime Governor 
of Carolina. 


[She was baptised in Hollingbourne, May 27, 1634, as ‘Fran- 
cis, dau. of Thomas Culpeper, esq. and Katherine his wife.’ 
The earliest evidence for her in Virginia is the reference in the 
will of Samuel Filmer (1667, P. C. C. Penn, 58; cf. Va. 'Mag., 
xv, 181) to ‘my friend and cousin Mrs, Frances Stephens 
wife of Mr. Samuel Stephens of Virginia.’ Stephens’ death 
and her subsequent m. to Sir William Berkeley are recited 
in a Virginia act of September, 1674 (Hening, ii, 322). Her 
final m. is reported in Lord Culpeper’s letter to his sister in 
1681 (Va. Hist. Register, iii, 192); and it was from the son 
of her third husband by an earlier m. who succeeded to Green 
Spring, that the Lees inherited her portrait which we repro- 
duce. She was living in good health in her fifty-sixth year 
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in July, 1690, as reported by William Byrd the elder (Va. 
Mag., xxvi, 128), but must have died soon after, for there 
is no mention of her in the will of her brother, Alexander 
(1691). She was buried in the church yard at Jamestown, 
where Dr. Tyler (Cradle of the Republic, p. 129) deciphered 
a fragment of her tombstone as follows: 


‘... yeth the Bod ... Lady Franc... eley...’ 


Dame Frances Berkeley appears in Virginia history a woman 
of high spirit, loyal and intensely partizan. When Col. Jef- 
freys and the other Commissioners reached Virginia to in- 
vestigate her husband’s conduct of the government during 
and after Bacon’s Rebellion, she organized the ‘Green Spring 
faction’ to frustrate their politics and with the aid of Lud- 
well and Robert Beverley carried the Assembly along with her. 
The best of the anecdotes of this campaign is of her putting 
the common hangman up as an improvised postilion when 
the Governor’s coach conducted the Commissioners away from 
a visit of ceremony at Greenspring (See Jeffreys’ complaints in 
Am. & W.1I., 1677-80, passim). At Leeds Castle the Historical 
MSS. Commission (Sixth Report, 465) brought to light a docu- 
ment in this quarrel—a letter addressed to Berkeley, dated Vir- 
ginia, August 2, 1677, and signed ‘F. Berkeley,’ It begins : ‘My 
dear, dear Sir,’ and, after some discussion of property in Ja- 
maica, proceeds, ‘as soon as your back was turned, the Lieut. 
Governor [Jeffreys] said he would lay 100 £ that you would 
. not be permitted to see the King, but would be sent to the 
Tower.’ On the date of this letter the Governor was already 
dead, but the news had not reached Virginia. It was her last 
message to her husband, and came into her brother’s hands. 
Under Berkeley’s will (Hening, ii, 558, in which she is de- 
scribed, six years after marriage, as ‘my dear and most vir- 
tuous wife’) she became one of the proprietors of Carolina. 
By a curious combination of circumstances she had the good 
fortune to sell this interest twice, in 1682 and again in 1684, 
and each time to be paid for it. The story is well told in 
McCrady, South Carolina under the Proprietary Government, 
P. 234.] 

XIV. Alexander Culpeper (Thomas! of the Middle Tem- 
ple), 1631 ?-1694, makes his first appearance on the available 
record in the will (1645) of his great uncle, Sir Alexander!*, 
as ‘my godson Alexander C., son and heir apparent of my 
said nephew Thomas C.’, with the characterization that ‘whereas 
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said Alexander C., son of my said nephew Thomas C., is yet 
young and under age so as it is not certainly known how he 
will prove.’ Lacking testimony of his baptism in the registers 
of Ulcombe, Hollingbourne and Harrietsham, it is a deduction 
that he was born in 1631; for that is the year in which, alone, 
he fits in between the proven baptisms of his elder sisters 
and younger brother. He would thus be fourteen when Sir 
Alexander described him as ‘young and under age.’ 

We have conjectured that he was taken to Virginia by his 
father in 1650 and returned to England after his father’s 
death in 1652; certainly he was in Kent in December, 1652, 
when, having probably recently come of age, he witnessed 
the will of his uncle, William Codd (P. C. C. Brent, 120; 
Cf. Va. Mag., xxiii, 382). After administering upon his 
mother’s estate in August, 1658 (P. C. C. Admon. Act Book, 
1658) he was still in England in July, 1660, when he wit- 
nessed the will of the first Lord Culpeper. In 1664 and 
1666, while the second Lord Culpeper was Governor of the 
Isle of Wight, ‘Capt. Alexander Culpeper’ was his Secretary, 
Commander of Cowes Castle and Vice-Admiral’s deputy ; and, 
as such, in correspondence with Secretary Williamson (Cal. 
Treasury Papers, 1660-67, p. 627). A year later, as ‘Alex- 
ander C. of Leeds Castle,’ he took title, on behalf of Lord 
Culpeper, to the manor of Newport in the Isle of Wight (Close 
Roll, 21 Car, II, pt. xiii, No. 151; Cf. Victoria County History, 
Hampshire, v, 261). 

That he went out to Virginia after Lord Culpeper gave up 
his post in the Isle of Wight may be deduced from the fact 
that in June, 16,71, he was in the colony preparing for a voy- 
age to England, when he was described by William Sherwood 
of Jamestown, in a letter to Lord Arlington, as ‘a gentlemen 
of this country’ (Am. & W. I., 1669-74, No. 540). On this 
occasion he carried also letters from his new brother-in-law, 
Sir William Berkeley, soliciting for him a patent for a post 
in the colony recently vacant by the death of Edmund Scar- 
brough. The recommendation was effective: on November 
17, 1671, there was enrolled (Patent Roll, 23 Car. II, pt. 8 
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[3131], No. 16; renewed by James II under date of October 
21, 1685; there is a transcript in the MS. collection known 
as Blaythwayt’s Charters, ii, 349, now in the Library of 
Congress) the following patent: 


[Alexander Culpeper’s patent to be Surveyor General of Virginia] 


CHARLES the second by the grace of God King of England, Scot- 
land, ffrance and Ireland Defender of the ffaith &c. To all to whom 
these presents shall come Greeting— 

KNOW yee that Wee for divers good causes and considerations 
us hereunto especially moving, of our especiall grace, certain knowl- 
edge and meer motion Have given and granted, and by these presents 
for Us Our heirs and Successors Doe give and grant, unto Our 
Trusty and welbeloved Alexander Culpeper Esqr. the Office and Place 
of Our Surveyor Generall of and within Our Colony and Plantation 
of Virginia ; 

And him the said Alexander Culpeper Our Surveyor Generall of & 
within our said Colony and Plantation of Virginia and of all and 
Singuler the Messuages Mannors Lands and Tenements to Us there 
belonging or which at any time hereafter shall or may belong Wee 
have ordained named constituted and appointed And for Us Our heires 
and Successors Doe ordain, name, constitute and appoint by these 
presents ; 

Giving, and by these presents for Us Our heires and Successors 
granting unto the said Alexander Culpeper full power and authority 
to survey Our said Colony and Plantation of Virginia and the Bounds 
and limitts thereof; And to performe do and execute all and every 
other matter and thing belonging and appertaining to the said Office 
and Place of Surveyor Generall, according to such Orders & instruc- 
tions as hee the said Alexander Culpeper shall from time to time re- 
ceive from Us Our heires and Successors or from the Governor 
and Councell of Our said Plantation now and for the time being. 

TO have, hold, exercise and enjoy the said Office and Place of Our 
Surveyor Generall of Our Colony and Plantation of Virginia tnto 
him the said Alexander Culpeper by himselfe or his sufficient Deputy 
or Deputies for and during Our Pleasure, with all ffees, profitts, 
priviledges, advantages and emoluments thereunto lawfully belonging 
and therewith heretofore usually received and enjoyed; and in as 
ample manner and forme as Thomas Loveing and Edmond Scarburgh 
or either of them or any other person or persons have formerly en- 
joyed the same. 

And wee do further by these presents Grant and Declare That these 
Our Lettrs. Patents or the Enrollment thereof shall bee in all things 


Sir WittiAM BERKELEY (1606-1677) sECOND HusBAND OF 
FRANCES CULPEPER 


(from the portrait, originally at Green- 
spring, and later at Stratford, having been 
transmitted by inheritance from the Lud- 
wells to the Lees.) 
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firme good and effectuall in the Law according to the true intent and 
meaning thereof Notwithstanding the not reciting or mentioning any 
former Gift, Grant, Letters Patents or Estate heretofore made or 
granted of or in the premisses by Us or any of Our late Royall 
Progenitors to any person or persons whatsoever; and notwithstand- 
ing any other deficiency imperfection or want of forme in these presents 
contained, Or any Law, Statute, Ordinance, Proclamation, Provision, 
Restriction or other matter or thing whatsoever to the contrary 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 

Witness ourself at Westminster, vicesimo quinto die Octobris, anno 
regno nostro vicesimo tertio [1671]. 


By writ of Privy Seal. 


It does not appear that the Surveyor General ever returned 
to the colony. His duty there was performed by deputies, first, 
Thomas Ludwell, and, later, Philip Ludwell (brother-in-law 
No. 3), and his relation to Virginia affairs was henceforth 
chiefly in respect to his interest in the Northern Neck. But 
he appears several times in other relations to Virginia affairs. 
Following Bacon’s Rebellion, Governor Berkeley consigned to 
him the indian queen of Wyanoke, when it appears that he was 
living at Leeds Castle, for it was there he lodged the pinch- 
beck majesty (Am. & W.1., 1677-80, No. 512). Again, when, 
in July, 1677, the old cavalier Governor was recalled and 
reached England, so reduced by a ‘tedious passage and griefe 
of mind to extreame weakness,’ that he died without ever hav- 
ing seen the royal master he had served loyally, if not wisely, 
administration on the goods of ‘Sir William Berkeley, late 
Governor of Virginia, but died at Twickenham, Middx [the 
seat of his brother John, Lord Berkeley]’ was granted to 
‘Alexander Culpeper, esq. natural and lawful brother of Dame 
Frances Berkeley, relict of deceased, during absence and to 
use of said Dame Frances Berkeley’ (P. C. C. Admon. Act 
Book, 1677) ; and thereafter he vigorously defended Berkeley’s 
official memory (Am. & W. I, 1677-80, Nos. 374, 506, 512). 

Except for the fact now evident, that he never married, 
that he held of the estate of Thomas Lord Culpeper a mes- 
suage or farm in Hollingbourne, known as Totnams, but lived 
at Leeds Castle in the household of the deserted chatelaine, 
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Margaret, Lady Culpeper (House of Lords MS., 1695-97, 
ed. Hist. MSS. Com., ii, 533), little remains to record of 
the Surveyor General. That the planters came to resent 
his non-resident office holding appears from his petition 
to the Crown in 1678 (Va. Mag., xxiii, 397, 398), the direct 
attack upon him in the Assembly in 1691 (ibid., xxvili, 15) and 
his final complaint to the government on December 12, 1694, 
that Governor Nicholson had ‘dispossessed him’ of his office 
(Am. & W. I., 1693-94, No. 1593).48 This was the last act 
of his life. He was in London pushing a petition for redress 
when he died, just before Christmas, 1694. Once more Lady 
Culpeper journeyed up to town on a dead man’s affairs: but 
this time it was to honour a faithful friend. She did for 
him what she did not deign to do for her husband: she brought 
his body back to Leeds Castle. He was buried in Bromfield, 
December 26, 1694, as ‘Captain Alexander Culpeper of Leeds 
Castle.’ 

Although the Northern Neck charter of 1669 recited his 
father’s interest in the original Northern Neck grant of 1649 
and subsequent death, Alexander!* did not then assert on the 
record a claim of inheritance of that interest. Following the 
example of his cousin, the second Lord Culpeper, he post- 
poned such a claim until something might be made of it. The 
opportunity seemed to present itself in 1675 with the proposal 
of the Virginia colony to buy out the proprietary, and it was 
then, in the course of futile negotiations, that Alexander! 
made his appearance as one of the proprietors of the Northern 
Neck, in a certificate (Burk, ii, Appendix, p. liv) by those 
who were named in the charter of 1669 that 

‘Thomas, Lord Culpeper, and Alexander Culpeper, Esq. by 
a collateral agreement with us do hold two-sixths part of the 
said grant.’ 


That this interest was kept alive also after the grant of the 
charter of 1688 appears from the recital of the proprietors by 
Philip Ludwell when he opened the Northern Neck land office 
in 1690 (N. N., 1, passim), as 


Puiwip Lupweti (1638?-1723) THIRD HusBanp oF Frances CULPEPER 


(from the portrait, originally at Green- 
spring, and later at Stratford, having been 
transmitted by inheritance from the Lud- 
wells to the Lees.) 


FECKENHAM It 


‘the Honorable Mistress Katherine Culpeper, sole daughter 
and heire of Thomas, late Lord Culpeper, & Allexr. Culpeper, 
Esqe., who cometh in part proprietor by lawfull conveyances 
from Thomas, late Lord Culpeper, and confirmed by the sd. 
Mistress Katherine Culpeper, who are now become the lone 
and lawful Proprietors of said tract or territory.’ 


In this right Alexander" joined in the petition to the Crown, 
May 21, 1691, for confirmation of the charter of 1688, with the 
consequence that before his death his interest therein was 
officially recognised and adjudged by decree of the Privy 
Council (Acts P. C., Colonial, ii, 188). 


The only thing his father had left him had thus become 
an hereditament to be disposed of by will; and, being now the 
last surviving male heir of the Feckenham family, extant in 
England if not in fact, he felt free to make such a disposition 
of it as gratitude dictated. In doing this he defined his in- 
terest precisely, as follows: 


P. C. C. Irby, 3. 
Will Dated November 29, 1691. 
Proved January 5, 1604/5. 


Alexander Culpeper of Hollingbourne, co. Kent, esq. All my goods 
to the Right Hon. the Lady Culpeper, Baroness Dowager of Thores- 
way, she to be extrix. 


Whereas, I am seized to me and my heirs of and in one full 
sixth part, the whole in six parts to be divided, of and in a certain 
tract of land in the Continent of America, called the Northern Neck 
of Virginia, under and by virtue of a grant thereof formerly made 
by his late Majty, King James II, to the Rt. Honble Thomas, Lord 
Culpeper, and his heirs forever, I do hereby give the said sixth part 
unto the said Rt. Honble Margaret, Lady Culpeper, widow and relict 
of the said Rt. Honble Thomas, Lord Culpeper, deceased, and to 
her heires for ever. 


Witns. Fairfax [i. e. Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax], John Cripps, 
Charles Pleydell. 


Prob. by Margaret Baroness Dowager of Thoresway, the extrix. 
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By virtue of this will, of which no record was made in 
the colony, an undivided one-sixth interest in the Northern 
Neck remained a thing separate and apart from the other 
property rights in the proprietary to puzzle the Virginia lawyers 
a century later when they came to interpret the will of the 
last proprietor. 


(qulud Aanquad y}UI0}4S19 UB Wos) 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Leeds Castle 


In the time of Ethelbert II, King of Kent (say A. D. 
857), a Saxon noble named Ledan built a fort on an island 
in the river Len overlooking the prehistoric trading road 
which was later known as ‘the Pilgrims Way’. After the 
Conquest, Robert de Crevecoeur here built a Norman castle 
of Caen stone, and called it by the Saxon’s name Ledes. 
Under Edward I, this castle became a possession of the 
Crown, and as such, appears from time to time in the 
English chronicles down to the time of Edward VI; when 
it was granted to Sir Anthony St. Leger (1494-1558) of nearby 
Ulcombe, in consideration of services in the government of 
Ireland. The third in descent from this grantee was the Sir 
Warham St. Leger, who was a son, by her first marriage, of 
the wife of Sir Alexander Culpeper!®. In 1617 he sailed with 
Raleigh on the fatal expedition to Guiana in command of the 
ship Thunder, hoping, like his admiral, to retrieve a broken 
fortune in that adventure. On his return to England in 1618, 
after the failure of the voyage, he was still further weighed 
down by his losses; and he then found it expedient to ex- 
change Leeds Castle for a less honourable but income pro- 
ducing manor. 

At the time of this transfer of title the castle was little more 
than a medieval ruin, in which the St. Legers had never re- 
sided: but the new owner, Sir Richard Smith, son of a late 
‘customer’ of London, having command of ready money, began 
to build within the bailey a Jacobean manor house. Before 
this work was completed Smith died and, in 1632, his heirs 
offered the property for sale. 

Appropriately enough, considering the early association of the 
Culpepers with Leeds Castle, the next purchaser was Sir 
Thomas Culpeper, the elder, of Hollingbourne. Although in- 
tending the castle to be the residence of his family, he did not 
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occupy it himself, but settled it, in tail male, upon his three 
sons, Cheney, Francis and Thomas the younger. The cost 
of completing the fine new house and of subsequent mainte- 
nance of such an establishment seems to have deterred Sir 
Cheney, always hard up, from moving into residence, and the 
next we hear of the castle is that a fine was levied, the 
settlement was docked and Sir John Culpeper, the future 
peer, was recognised as the owner by purchase. 

The consequence was that the Commonwealth escheated the 
castle with the first Lord Culpeper’s other manors, and for some 
years used it as a public magazine. In 1651, however, Sir 
Cheney came forward with a claim that the castle was still 
his property, doubtless meaning that the agreed purchase money 
had not been paid by Lord Culpeper; and as Sir Cheney, 
alone of his family, was ‘well affected’ to Cromwell’s gov- 
ernment, the castle was duly surrendered to him (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1651, pp. 197, 302). Thereafter, until his death 
in 1663, Sir Cheney was styled ‘of Leeds’ (Cf. the entry of his 
name on the pedigree of his wife’s family ‘Cage of Bersted’ 
at the Visitation of Kent, 1663-68; Harl. Pub., liv, p. 32). 

There was no specific mention of Leeds in the will of the first 
Lord Culpeper, or in the acts of 1660 and 1662 which annulled 
the forfeiture of his manors; but in 1665 the second Lord Cul- 
peper appears on the record as the owner, when he leased 
Leeds Castle to the Crown as a detention camp for prisoners 
taken during the Dutch war (Cf. John Evelyn’s diary, October 
17, 1665, and May 8, 1666). The documents to explain the 
elimination of Sir Cheney’s interest are wanting, but it seems 
probable that after his death Thomas Lord Culpeper arranged 
with his cousin’s creditors to complete the purchase his father 
had contracted to make before 1642. ; 

Although there exists a letter by Lord Culpeper dated in 
1675 from Leeds Castle (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1675-76, 
Pp. 294) it does not appear that he ever resided there habitually, 
but, on the other hand, his wife did: she was the chatelaine 
when her husband died in 1689 and so remained until the end 
of her life. This tenure makes it persuasive that Leeds was 


CATHERINE CULPEPER (1670-1719), Wire oF THOMAS, FirtH Lorp FAIRFAX 


(From the original at Leeds Castle.) 
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the ‘very considerable estate of inheritance in fee simple’ which, 
as she recited in her parliamentary bill of 1692, her husband 
acquired with her dowry. 

In consequence of these proceedings we come now to the last 
chapter of the annals of the Wigsell Culpepers, during which 
the proprietors of the Northern Neck maintained their capital 
seat at Leeds Castle. 


XV _ Catherine Culpeper (Thomas!*, second Lord Cul- 
peper), 1670?-1719, Lady Fairfax, grew up and spent her life 
at Leeds Castle; but there being no entry of her baptism in 
the Bromfield register, which records all her children, it fol- 
lows that she was born elsewhere. The available evidence, 
though meagre, is that that event in the history of the Northern 
Neck of Virginia took place in Holland in the year 1670. 


[Diligent search for a baptismal record has been made, 
without result. It is necessary, therefore, to argue such evi- 
dence as is available‘? : 

The family tradition, recorded by Mr. Wykeham-Martin, 
is that Lord Culpeper separated from his wife soon after mar- 
riage, was later reconciled to her and finally left her after 
the birth of their only child. There is evidence to bear 
out the first part of this tradition in the record of the issue 
of a passport in May, 1661 ‘for the wife of Lord Culpeper 
to go to Holland with her servants, luggage, coach and six 
horses’ (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1660-61, p. 234). That 
Lady Culpeper refused to return to England because her hus- 
band was openly living with another woman, and that, by ad- 
vice of his friends, he sought to induce her to preside over 
his household at Carisbrooke Castle in order to quiet the criti- 
cism of him in the Isle of Wight which eventually resulted 
in his having to resign his post there, may be inferred from the 
record (1bid., 1661-62, p. 69) of a leave of absence granted 
to Lord Culpeper in February, 1662, with permission to go 
beyond sea ‘on private concerns.’ But there the unsatisfactory 
testimony ends. Parish registers at The Hague, in the Isle of 
Wight, in Kent and in London have been searched in vain for 
the baptism of the child whose birth followed the temporary 
reconciliation, whenever it was. Apart from her baby por- 
trait, which has not been convincingly dated, the first evidence 
for that child is the mention of her by her father in the letter 
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he wrote to his sister Judith from Massachusetts, October 5, 
1680, on his way back to England after his first tour of duty 
as Governor of Virginia (Va. Hist. Register, iii, 189): ‘I 
shall now marry Cate as soon as I can and then shall reckon 
myself to be a Free man without clogge or charge.’ It may 
be objected that this is evidence for a birth earlier than 1670, 
for on that hypothesis she would be only ten when the letter 
was written; but it may be answered that in the seventeenth 
century marriages were ‘arranged’ almost in infancy: e. g., 
Lord Culpeper’s elder brother, Alexander, married a girl of 
12. What is persuasive for the date 1670 is that, there being 
no record of Lord Culpeper during the two years from De- 
cember, 1668, when he resigned the governorship of the Isle 
of Wight, until March 1670/1, when he was appointed to the 
Council for Foreign Plantations, it may be argued that he 
was absent from England during that period, and that the 
reconciliation with his wife and the birth of the child occurred 
on the Continent. This would fit with the family tradition 
that he left his wife finally immediately after the birth of 
his daughter; because his first illegitimate daughter by Mrs. 
Willis was born in 1671.] 


Named for her maternal grandmother, ‘Cate’ makes her 
first appearance on the public record in January, 1689/90, a 
year after her father’s death, when ‘Lord Culpeper’s bill’ in 
the House of Lords described her as ‘his only child, Mrs. 
Katherine Culpeper’ (Historical MSS. Commission, House of 


Lords MS. 1689-90, p. 434). 

It was during the following spring that Philip Ludwell left 
England to return to Virginia with a commission to open a 
proprietary land office in the Northern Neck ; and in the earliest 
land grants recorded in the books he then opened, she is 
recorded as the proprietor under the same designation, ‘the 
Honourable Mistress Katherine Culpeper.’ This status lasted, 
however, only a few months, for in the autumn of 1690 she 
married. Thenceforth, during twenty years until her husband’s 
death, she disappears, as a wife of her time was wont to do: 
her husband had become the proprietor of the Northern Neck 
in her right and took personal charge of that business in the 
attempt to solve its problems. She, herself, is silent: even in 
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the Northern Neck land grants she is recited during this period 
simply as ‘Katherine, his wife.’ 

That her husband had his imagination stirred by the Vir- 
ginia estate appears from the diligent and conservative at- 
tention he gave it. It was the fifth Lord Fairfax who pre- 
vented the liquidation of the proprietary. When, in the au- 
tumn of 1690, Lord Howard suggested to him that the char- 
ter of 1688 was tainted, he declined to sell out to the colony at 
the nominal price proposed (Va. Mag., ix, 32), just as he de- 
clined later to exchange the proprietary with the Crown for 
the ‘lott and cope, and office of Bergmaster in the Wapentake 
of Wicksworth,’ co. Derby (Acts P. C., Colonial, vi, 95). 
When the Assembly proceeded to hostilities (Journals H. B., 
1660-93, p. 371)-he met the innuendo against his wife's father 
squarely and countered effectively. It was he who went be- 
fore William III’s Privy Council with the petition dated May 
21, 1691, praying that the circumstances of the sealing of the 
charter of 1688 be examined by the law officers of the Crown, 
and that the title thereto be specifically confirmed to the rep- 
resentatives of Lord Culpeper who should be found entitled 
thereto. In all this he was entirely successful. The petition 
was referred to the Attorney General (Sir John Somers) who, 
having examined the record and heard counsel for Virginia as 
well as Lord Fairfax, reported that there was no ground 
‘for vacating the said Letters Patents by scire facias or other- 
wise.’ Whereupon an Order in Council was entered on January 
11, 1693/4 (Acts P. C., Colonial, ii, 188), adjudging that the 


‘said grant did Pass in all the usual Methods of Grants of 
that Nature’ and that ‘the Petitioners Margaret Lady Culpeper, 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, Katherine his wife and Alexander. 
Culpeper, Esqr. be permitted to enjoy the benefit of the said 
Letters Patents according to Law, so as they keep strictly to 
the Tenor thereof, in Execution of the several powers and 
authorities thereby granted; of which all Persons whom it 
may concern are to take notice.’ 
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It was the fifth Lord Fairfax again who procured the second 
Richard Lee to attorn to the proprietors for his Westmoreland 
lands and so break the ice of local resistence; who enlisted 
Robert Carter as the proprietary agent in 1702; and who 
backed Carter up in his claim of 1708 that the proprietary 
boundary was the south fork (Rapidan) and not the north 
fork (Hedgman’s) of the Rappahannock. It was thus during 
Catherine Culpeper’s coverture and by her husband’s efforts 
that her doubtful title to the Northern Neck was established 
beyond all future cavil ; and an estate which had been practically 
without value when she inherited it was nursed to the point 
of producing for her an income of £500 per annum and, by 
its subsequent growth, of assuring her children of the means to 
support their place in the world. 

While the dowager Lady Culpeper seems consistently to 
have supported Lord Fairfax in these proceedings, his wife 
did not appreciate them. She wanted to be quit of Virginia. 
When her husband died, in January, 1709/10, leaving his own 
estate in great disorder, and was followed to the grave in a 
few months by her mother, Lady Fairfax’s anger against her 
husband blazed. She listened to dark counsels of land agents 
(Fairfax Correspondence, ed. Bell, 1849, iv, 242), and perem- 
torily removed Robert Carter from the agency in Virginia, 
appointing in his place Edmund Jenings and his youthful 
nephew, Thomas Lee. Her state of mind after having taken 
these measures, which were to prove costly, is reflected in a 
letter she wrote contemporaneously to her eldest son, then at 
Oxford (Fairfax MSS. Bodleian Library, Oxford) . 


‘I have done all I can in business in London now, but it is 
all very bad. Your father hath destroyed all that can be for 
you and me both; but I will do all that is in my power to 
get something again, and I do hope you will deserve it of me 
in time.’ 


This is the only record Catherine Culpeper has left to speak 
for her on the surviving record, until eight years later she dic- 
tated her will. That her sentiment had meanwhile hardened 
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rather than softened is apparent in the disposition of her estate 
she then made. She had become suspicious even of her heir 
and instead of turning her estate over to him, then a man of 
twenty-six, she sought to tie his hands indefinitely by vesting 
her property in her neighbours and kinsmen, William Cage of 
Milgate,®° and Edward Filmer of East Sutton,5! ‘in fee on 
trust’ upon an elaborate entail. 

She died at Leeds Castle at the end of May, 1719, and was 
buried, beside her mother, in the vault she had built in Brom- 
field Church,®? June 1, 1719, as ‘the Rt. Honble. Catherine 
Lady Fairfax, Dowager.’ That her eldest son resented her 
lack of confidence in him appears in the fact that he erected 
no MI. over her tomb. 


Her will was as follows: 


P. C. C. Browning, 105. 
Will dated April 21, 1719. 
Proved June 23, 1719. 


Catherine Lady Fairfax, Baroness Dowager of Cameron, in the ~ 
Kingdom of Scotland. To be bur. in psh. church of Bromefield near 
my late mother Margaret Lady Culpeper. To my eldest son Thomas 
Lord F. the reversion of the manor of Greenway Court, to which 
I am entitled at end of a term of years, for life: & to the heirs 
male of his body; in default to the heirs of his body; in default to 
my youngest son Robert F. in fee. To sd. son Robert F. £1,000 out 
of sd. manor, at 21; also £3,000. To my son Henry Culpeper F. 
£100 only, having already advanced for him about £1,400 in buying 
him a Commission in the Army. To my eldest daur. Margaret £500. 
To my daur. Frances £2,500 at 21 or marriage with consent of my 
exer.; also £100 a year for maintenance meanwhile. To my daur. 
Mary £2,000 at 21 or marriage with exer’s consent; also £80 a year 
meanwhile. To William Cage of Milgate in prsh. of Bersted, Kent, 
esq., & Edward Filmer of East Sutton, Kent, esq. all my manors etc. 
in Isle of Wight, co. Southampton & in co. Kent & all lands in Virginia 
in fee on trust for payment of legacies etc., & then for my eldest son 
Thomas Lord F. for life; remr. to sd. Trustees as Contingent Re- 
mainder Trustees; remr. to his sons successively in tail male; in 
default to my son Henry Culpeper F. & his sons similarly; in de- 
fault to my son Robert F. & his sons similarly; in default to my 
daurs. in common, in tail; in default to my right heirs. Rest of 
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personal estate among my sons & daurs. equally. Sd. William Cage 
to be sole exer. Whereas in lifetime of my late daur. Catherine F. 
I entered into a Bond to George Sayer esq. dec. for payment of £800 
to her, which I intended as a legacy; who dying intestate I have taken 
out Admon. to her goods, but she left no personal estate; and whereas 
all my children are entitled to part of the moneys due on the Bond; 
such children as shall not have released their claim in my lifetime 
shall release same to my exer. Wetns. D. Fuller, Jno. Mason, E. Finch. 
Prob. by William Cage esq., exer. 


She m., 1690, Thomas Fairfax (1657-1710), fifth Lord Fair- 
fax of Cameron. 


[As in the case of her birth, primary evidence of the date 
and place of the marriage is lacking. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that, like her birth, that marriage was celebrated in Hol- 
land. The lack is, however, supplied, nearly contemporaneously, 
by a dispatch of November 6, 1690, from Lord Howard of 
Effingham to the Virginia Council (Va. Mag., ix, 32): ‘I 
have already spoken to my Ld. Fairfax, who married Mrs. 
Culpeper who administered (sic) to my Lord Culpeper, abt. 
the Northern Neck.’ It thus appears that Catherine Culpeper 
was married in the autumn of 1690. 


Thomas Fairfax (1657-1710), fifth Lord Fairfax of Cam- 
eron, of the nineteenth recorded generation of his family, was 
the representative of a junior branch which had been seated 
since 1558 at Denton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in 
1627 had been raised by Charles I to the peerage of Scotland 
with the title of Lord Fairfax of Cameron.®* His father was 
Henry Fairfax (1631-1688) of Oglethorpe, who succeeded, 
1671, as fourth Lord Fairfax on the death of the Parliamentary 
general, and then became also ‘of Denton.’ Baptised in Bolton 
Percy, April 16, 1657, he was entered in the pedigree his father 
certified at the Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665, as ‘aet. 8 ann., 
8 Aug., 1665.’ He matriculated at Magdalen College, Oxon, 
November 10, 1675, ‘aged 18’ (Foster) ; but seems soon there- 
after to have transferred to St. Johns College, Cambridge ; 
which university was in the tradition of his family (Venn; 
and Cf. Torry, Founders and Benefactors of St. Johns, 1888, 
p. 52). In 1685 he was first returned to Parliament as burgess 
for Malton (Official Returns of M. P.s, 1878), so that when 
his father died in the last year of James II and he succeeded 
to the title, he was already a person of sufficient importance 
of make it count that he ‘heartily concurred in the revolution 


THoMAS FairFAx (1657-1710), FirtH Lorp FarirFAx oF CAMERON, 
PROPRIETOR OF THE NoRTHERN NECK 


(From the original at Leeds Castle.) 
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of 1688.’ He was one of the small band of gentlemen who, 
in November of that year, under the leadership of the earl 
of Danby, seized York in the interest of the Prince of Orange 
(Luttrell, Brief Relation, i, 478; The Memoirs of Sir John 
Reresby (ed. Cartwright, 1875), 411 ff. Fairfax was, for this 
reason, one of the Yorkshiremen to whom James II made 
specific advances after he got to France; and he was in con- 
sequence confined, for a brief season, in the Tower. See the 
Information of the Jacobite agent, John Lunt, 1694, in His- 
torical MSS Comission, 14th Report, Appendix pt. iv, p. 294; 
Luttrell, iv, 60). To the convention Parliament he was returned 
as Knight of the Shire for Yorkshire, being the seventh of 
his family to attain that responsibility in, what is more re- 
markable, the sixth successive generation. In that capacity 
he sat in the House of Commons thenceforth continuously 
until the act of Union with the Crown of Scotland (1707) 
disqualified him, as being a Scots peer (Luttrell, vi, 232). 
During this period he became also an active officer in William 
III’s Household cavalry and saw service in Ireland in 
the Boyne campaign and later in Flanders (Luttrell, ii, 233, 
585; iti, 258). His subsequent military career, proved by 
entries in the State Papers, was summed up in George William 
Fairfax’s entry in the Leeds Castle bible, 1761, as follows: 


‘On 31 December, 1688, he was made Lieut. Colonel of the 
third regiment of Horse Guards, whence he was promoted, 
20th January, 1693, to the King’s Own Regiment of Horse, 
and on gth March, 1701, made Brigadier General.’ 

Although he served as Deputy Lieutenant for Kent, as well 
as for Yorkshire (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1702-3, p. 394), and 
his children were all born at Leeds Castle, he lived chiefly in 
Yorkshire, at his house on Castle hill in the city of York and 
at Denton Hall, and practised at both places an abundant 
hospitality (Markham, Admiral Robert Fairfax, p. 231). At 
Denton there is a pleasant glimpse of him in Thoresby’s diary 
for September, 1702 (Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby, 1885, ii, 64). 
Thoresby noted that he ‘was glad to observe the continuance 
of so religious an order in the family, all the servants, etc., 
being called in to daily prayers.’ Lord Fairfax showed him 
‘the gardens, the hawks, horses, brood mares and foals, for 
which 80 J. has been refused ;’ but Thoresby was best pleased 
in the old library, ‘for which my lord is preparing a new place.’ 
The next day, ‘My Lord very kindly rode with us part of the 
way and showed us four of his oxen, that are the largest, finest 
beasts that ever I beheld.’ 
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The anxiety of the third Lord Fairfax to provide for his 
daughter, the Duchess of Buckingham, had, however, de- 
prived his successors of the income which the first Lord Fairfax 
had left to support the family dignity (See Appendix); the 
fifth Lord Fairfax had moreover inherited an extravagance 
which was characteristic of his race. The confusion of Lord 
Culpeper’s affairs did not permit of relief from that estate, and 
in consequence, despite frequent filips of patronage from the 
government (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, pp, 438, 447), 
Fairfax became heavily burdened by "debts, aggregating ‘near 
two and twenty thousand pound.’ In December, 1709, be- 
ing then in his fifty-third year, he was in London harassed 
by his creditors. The land agent and the servant who alone 
attended him persuaded him to go into concealment. A letter 
addressed to his wife two months later (The Fairfax Corres- 
pondence, iv, 242) rehearses what followed: 


‘I cannot learn any other reason Williams had in taking my 
Lord away, but to have the better opportunity of plundering 
him when dead, which he saw would soon happen: he was re- 
moved the 13th of December and died the 6th of January. He 
had several notes of Sir Francis Child and a bag of guineas 
before him a quarter of an hour before he left Pall Mail; 
and a porter carried him from the chocolate house in the same 
street, from Mrs. Margett [his daughter], forty pounds; and 
as no creditors were paid at his last lodging or knew where 
to find him, Williams or his man took his monies when he 
was dead or dying. The servant was a creature of Williams’ 
and one that he helped my Lord to.’ 

It was thus that, far from his own people, Fairfax died on 
January 6, 1709/10; and on the January roth following, was 
buried at St. Martins in the Fields, as the parish register 
records. Subsequently, an MI. was set up in Otley Church 
(Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete), which has since disappeared. 


His will was as follows: 


P. C. C. Young, 45. 
Will dated December 30, 1709. 
Proved June 4, 1711. 


Thomas Lord Fairfax Baron of Cameron in North Britain. All 
my manors etc. estate real & personal (except shares of wreck 
granted to me by Her Majesty by indenture under Great Seal dat. 
3 Apr. 1707) to Sir John Bucknall of Oschay, co. Hertf. knight, 
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Robert Fairfax of Saint Clements Danes, co. Middx. esq. Bryan 
Fairfax jun of St. Margarets Westminster esq. & Bybye Lake of 
Middle Temple London esq. in fee on trust to pay debts and legacies, 
& then for my son Thomas F. in fee. Sd shares of wreck to Henry 
Hawker of St. Annes Westminster esq. on trust as to 30 of the 
shares for my younger children, two shares to sister Mary Fairfax, 
two others for sd. Bryan Fairfax, one share for sd Robert Fairfax 
& rest for my sd. son Thomas F. Sd. Sir John Bucknall & other 
trustees to be exers & guardians of my son Thomas F. during his 
minority. Witns. Stephen Crowe, Letitia Crowe John Hudson. 

Prob. by Bibye Lake esq. one of the exers. Power reserved for 
Sir John Bucknall knight, Robert Fairfax & Bryan Fairfax the other 
exers.] 


and by him had: 


i Margaret, 1692-1755, m. 1725, ‘Dr. David Wilkins, Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury and Archdeacon of Suffolk,’ o. s. p. 


[She was baptised in Bromfield, January 4, 1691/2, as ‘Mar- 
garet, daur. of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, by the Lady Catherine 
his wife.’ Her m. and d. (without issue) from the Leeds 
Castle Bible.] 


a Thomas, 1693-1781, sixth Lord Fairfax, of whom here- 
after. 


iii Catherine, 1695-1716, unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Bromfield, July 2, 1695, as ‘Catherine, 
the daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax and the Lady Catherine 
his wife,’ and by a like description was there also buried, 
August 7, 1716. Named in her grandmother’s will (1710) 
for a legacy, her mother administered upon her estate (P. C. C. 
Admon Act Book, 1716), as explained in her own will.] 


iv Henry Culpeper, 1697-1734, 0. s. p. 


[He was baptised in Bromfield, July 14, 1697, as ‘Henry 
Culpeper Fairfax, son of Thomas Lord Fairfax and the Lady 
Catherine his wife, born 9 July;’ and was there buried also, 
October 19, 1734, as ‘the Hon. Henry Culpeper Fairfax.’ 
George William Fairfax entered in the Leeds Castle Bible, 
1761, as to him: ‘A gentleman well versed in the mathematicks, 
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and other branches of polite literature, died at Leeds Castle, 
October 14, 1734.’ He matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
29 January, 1713/14, aged 16; and graduated B. A., 15 October, 
1716 (Registrum Orielense, ed. Shadwell, 1902). He was 
Captain-Lieutenant in Sybourg’s Horse (Seventh Dragoon 
Guards), 24 February, 1718/19; and in August, 1730, com- 
manded a company in Brigadier Edward Fielding’s regiment 
of Invalids (‘W. O. 25: 89; Dalton, George I’s Army, 1912, ii, 
162). On January 11, 1726/7, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society on the strength of his specialty in mathematics 
(Records of the Royal Society, 1901, p. 254). There are 
obituaries in London Magazine and Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1734-] 


v Ann, 1698, ob. infans. 


[She was baptised in Bromfield, July 11, 1698, as ‘Ann, 
Daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax and the Lady Catherine 
his wife, born 9 July.’ There is no entry of her burial in 
the register but she is ignored by the family wills of that 
generation, and by the Leeds Castle Bible. Moreover, Mar- 
garet, Lady Culpeper, wrote to Thomas Jones, December 19, 
1706, ‘My daughter and her seven children are all very well.’] 


vi Frances, 1703-1791, m. Denny Martin of Salts, in Loose, 
co. Kent, of whom hereafter. 


vii Mary, 1705-1739, unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Bromfield, March 12, 1704/5, as ‘Mary, 
daughter of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, and the Lady Catherine 
his wife,’ and was there buried also, September 22, 1739, as 
‘the Hon. Mary Fairfax, daughter of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Lord Fairfax.’ There is an obituary notice in Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1739, p. 496. Named in her mother’s will for a 
fortune of £2,000, she left the following will of her own: © 


Canterbury Consistory 61: 1138. 
Will dated September 14, 1739. 
Proved October 23, 1739. 


Mary Fairfax, daur. of the late Right Hon. Lord F. of Leeds Castle, 
co. Kent. To be bur. in parish church of Bromfield in the burial place 
of my family. £5 to poor of Bromfield; to my brother the Honourable 
(sic) Thomas Lord F. £900, he paying £8 yearly to my old servant Ann 


ee 


THoMAS FarrFAx (1693-1781), StxtH Lorp FarrFAX oF CAMERON, 
PROPRIETOR OF THE NORTHERN NECK 


From the original now in Alexandria-Washington 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Alexandria, Va. 
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Burr (for her long and faithful service) for life; to my brother the 
Hon. Robert F. £900; to my sister the Hon. Mrs. Wilkins & to Rev. 
Dr. Wilkins each a £10 ring; to my sister the Hon. Mrs. Martin & 
her husband Denny M. £10 each for mourning; to my nephew & godson 
Denny Martin £100 to place him in the world; to my dearest & best 
friend & kinswoman Mrs. Mary Sherrard, sister to the Earl of Har- 
borough, £50; to my eldest neices Mrs. Frances & Sibby Martin £5 
each, etc.; to my servant Ann Burr, clothes; to my brother, the Hon. 
Robert F., diamond girdle, etc., arrears of interest due to me from my 
brother, the Right Hon. Lord F., & rest of personal estate, & he to be 
exor. Wéitns. Francis Muriell, Edward Harrison. 


Proved by Hon. Robert F., bro. & exor.] 


viii Robert, 1706-1793, seventh Lord Fairfax, of whom here- 
after. 


XVI. Thomas Fairfax (Catherine Culpeper, wife of 
Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax), 1693-1781, sixth Lord Fairfax 
was born at Leeds Castle, as appears from the following entry 
of his baptism in the Bromfield register: 

‘Thomas son of Thomas Lord Fairfax and the Lady Cath- 
erine his wife was born 22 October and bapt. 31 October 1693.’ 

The only surviving references to him in his childhood are 
in two letters addressed to his father by Brian Fairfax, the 
elder, in October and November, 1700 (The Fairfax Corres- 
pondence, iv, 258, 262): ‘I hope my pretty nephew is well’ 
and ‘My service to my little nephew.’ 

On January 21, 1709/10, a few days after his father’s 
death, and when he was just past his sixteenth birthday, he 
matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford (Registrum Orielense,. 
ed. Shadwell, ii, 25). That he remained in residence at least 
three years appears from a childish letter addressed to him 
at Oxford in January, 1712/13, by his sister Catherine (Fair- 
fax MSS. Bodleian Library). If he was, as Burnaby records, 
the contributor of one of the still anonymous numbers of The 
Spectator, it must thus have been while he was in college, 
for the last number of that periodical is dated December 6, 
1712; but, considering his age and the fact that his name has 
not come to light in all the profuse literature of memoirs and 
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published letters of the reign of Queen Anne, it seems neces- 
sary to abandon this picturesque tradition. 

The record of him at his coming of age is all of sordid and 
distressing business, leading up to the final alienation in 1716 
of Denton and Bilborough, the estates in Yorkshire, which the 
first Lord Fairfax had entailed for the support of his peerage ; 
a transaction which has been distorted by uncritical family 
tradition (See Appendix). 

When his mother died in 1719, and he became the actual 
head of the family, he was in his twenty-sixth year. A Whig 
by inheritance, he then seemed to have every political oppor- 
tunity to retrieve his shattered fortune in a career at the court 
of George I; and he duly made a beginning in that direction. 
In August, 1721, we find him enrolled, in the tradition of his 
father’s military service, as a ‘coronet’ in the Horse Guards, 
Blue (Dalton, George I’s Army, 1912, ii, 196) and holding a 
post at Court as Treasurer of the Household under the Lord 
Chamberlain (Cal. Treasury Papers, 1720-28, p. 78). To 
this period belongs also his negotiation for an ambitious mar- 
riage. Burnaby records that he was jilted, that the lady who 
had contracted herself to him ‘preferred the higher honour 
of being a duchess.’ In this mortification Fairfax saw to it 
that the lady’s name should be forgotten so far as concerned 
him: although he preserved a counterpart of the intended mar- 
riage settlement and took it to America with him, when at last 
it came to light in the garret at Greenway Court nearly a 
century after his death, it was found that he had carefully cut 
out of the parchment all that identified the lady to whom it 
referred.°4 

Whether it was the failure of this marriage, or the fact that 
he lost his post at court on the accession of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to power, Fairfax now abandoned his plan to make a 
public career, and retired to Leeds Castle; where, until 1733, 
he led the life of a private country gentleman. 

In 1730 Virginia launched her final attack upon the Northern 
Neck proprietary by demanding of the Crown a limitation of 
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the bounds which had been claimed by the resident agent and 
lessee, Robert Carter (Journals H. B., 1727-40, p. 92). When 
this demand reached England there came with it also the news 
of Col. Carter’s death. Until then Fairfax had taken little 
interest in the proprietary. Although he had been since 1710 
the owner of Alexander Culpeper’s undivided sixth under his 
grandmother’s will and, since 1719, the life tenant of the re- 
maining five-sixths under his mother’s will, he had left the 
management of the entire business to Col. Cage, his mother’s 
trustee ; but the double necessity of protecting his inheritance 
and of establishing a new resident agent now roused him to 
individual action. Following his father’s example in a similar 
situation forty years before, he countered on Virginia by filing 
with the Crown a memorial of his own, praying that the bounds 
of the proprietary be established ; and so precipitated the notable 
cause of Fairfax v. Virginia, which was to depend before the 
Privy Council for fifteen years and result in a brilliant victory 
for the proprietor (Acts P. C., Colonial, iii, 385 ff.; Hening, 
vi, 198). 

Having first dispatched his kinsman, William Fairfax, then 
royal Collector of Customs at Salem in Massachusetts, to suc- 
ceed Robert Carter as the resident agent for the Northern Neck, 
Fairfax himself went out to Virginia in May, 1735, and there 
remained until September, 1737, while the surveys ordered by 
the Privy Council were in progress (the dates appear in 
Gooch’s dispatches of January 8, 1735/6, and November 6, 
1737). During this visit he resided with William Fairfax, at 
first in Westmoreland and later at Falmouth on the Rappa- 
hannock ; and, having procured the Virginia Assembly to pass 
the act of 1736 (Hening, iv, 514) which recognised him as the 
inheritor of Lord Culpeper’s charter of 1688, himself executed 
a number of land grants, including the reservation of his own 
Leeds Manor in what have since become Fauquier, Warren 
and Clarke counties (N. N., E: 1-45). The excursions he then 
made beyond the Blue Ridge determined him to establish his 
residence in the colony (See William Beverley’s letter, W. & 
M. Quar., iii, 227). The final decree determining, in his favor, 
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the litigation with the Virginia government, was entered April 
II, 1745, and in the summer of 1747 (Cf. Maryland Gazette, 
November 17, 1747), being then fifty-four years of age, he 
duly returned to Virginia, where henceforth for 44 years he 
lived out his long life. 

For several years he resided at Belvoir on the Potomac, the 
residence William Fairfax had built in 1741 on the neck below 
Mount Vernon, and it was there that he met George Wash- 
ington; but in the summer of 1751 he sent to England for 
another young man in whom also he was interested, his nephew 
Thomas Bryan Martin; and in the autumn of that year went 
to live with him at the ‘quarter’ he had laid out in 1747 (it 
is mentioned in Washington’s diary of 1748) in the new county 
of Frederick (now Clarke), beyond the Shenandoah, adjoining 
the western boundary of Leeds Manor. That this was, how- 
ever, intended to be only a temporary arrangement appears 
from his grant of the Frederick ‘quarter’ to Martin on May 
21, 1752, as he came of age, with 8,840 acres of surrounding 
land; stipulating (N. N., H: 179) that this tract was ‘to be 
known and called by the name of the Manor of Greenway 
Court,’ after the Culpeper manor in Kent. 

The popular accounts of Fairfax for the remaining thirty 
years of his life usually put the emphasis on his solitude. 
Despite a characteristic reserve of manner, he seems, how- 
ever, to have been no anchorite but to have enjoyed such few 
associates of the breeding to which he was accustomed as were 
available to him on the frontier; and somewhat shyly, to have 
sought them out. He had duly taken up the traditional 
English duty of local magistracy. On October 30, 1749, dur- 
ing the presidency of Lewis Burwell, the Virginia Council 


‘Ordered that a special Commission issue to empower the 
Right Honourable the Lord Fairfax to act as a Justice of the 
Peace in all the Counties of the Northern Neck,’ 


and, at Dinwiddie’s request (Dinwiddie Papers, i, 48, 82, 312), 
he assumed, in 1754, the active duty of County Lieutenant of 
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Frederick: but as the membership of the Frederick bench over 
which he presided was then hardly that of a select club, it may 
be assumed that his diligent attendance also at the courts of 
the tidewater counties (as shown by the records of those 
counties), in the commissions of which he was also included, 
was a search for congenial society. There are records, too, 
of periodical visits to Belvoir and, less frequently, to Williams- 
burg, as on the occasion in 1759 when Burnaby met him at a 
reception by Governor Fauquier at the Palace. 

Looking back at him across the gulf of the American Revo- 
lution, there has been also an effort to see in Fairfax the 
arch tory, the personification of the hated government. There 
is no justification for this in anything he himself did or said, 
and it is significant that when confiscations were the order 
of the day the Assembly treated him with marked consider- 
ation. The only resident peer in America, he was accorded 
all the privileges of a Virginia citizen and was never molested 
even by the mob. This could only be because it was recog- 
nised that his political sentiments were essentially liberal and 
practically inoffensive to the revolution. Indeed, Fairfax had 
never been a tory. On the contrary, he was brought up in 
the principles of the ‘glorious’ revolution of 1688, in which 
his father actively participated ; and had, himself, lost his post 
at George I’s Court by expressing such sentiments too logically. 
If, then, he was distressed by the march of events in the colo- 
nies, it was not because he agreed with George III and Lord 
North. There were other gentlemen in Virginia who shared 
his views in that respect and did not consider themselves the 
less good Virginians because they did so. 

In this situation it remained for the fertile imagination of 
Parson Weems to paint in doggerel (in his immortal History 
of the Life and Death, Virtues and Exploits of General George | 
Washington, first published in 1800) what has come to be the 
accepted portrait of Fairfax in the character of one whose heart 
was broken by a disaster to that heavy material society which, 
as it happened, was precisely what he had come to Virginia 
to escape. 
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‘Little did the old gentleman expect that he was educating 
a youth who should one day dismember the British Empire 
and break his own heart, which truly came to pass. For on 
hearing that Washington had captured Cornwallis and all his 
army, he called out to his black waiter, ‘Come Joe! carry me 
to my bed! for I’m sure ’tis high time for me to die!’ 


‘Then up rose Joe, all at the word 
And took his master’s arm 

And to his bed he softly led 
The lord of Greenway farm. 


‘There he call’d on Britain’s name 
And oft he wept full sore 

And sigh’d—thy will, O Lord, be done 
And word spake never more.’ 


This is an excellent example of an argument from the 
principle post hoc propter hoc, but as it happens, it was not 
Washington’s own appreciation of the end of his early patron. 
In the midst of the distresses of the winter camp at Valley 
Forge, Washington wrote a cheerful gossiping letter to his 
friend of more than thirty years, George William Fairfax, 
then in England, The date was ‘Head-Quarters, Pennsylvania, 
1r March, 1778’ (Writings of Washington, ed. Ford, vi, 413) 
and among other things he said, ‘Lord Fairfax, as I have been 
told, after having bowed down to the grave, is perfectly 
restored and enjoys his usual good health and as much vigor 
as fall to the lot of ninety.’ That is hardly the picture of a 
desponding loyalist, but of an old man who has lived sanely 
and at the end was enjoying the reward of peace of mind 
and a modicum of physical comfort. 

Washington was, however, mistaken in one detail. Fairfax 
was not ninety in 1778, nor did he ever attain that age, though 
he lived on for more than three years. It is truly recorded in 
the same Bromfield register in which his baptism had been 
entered, that 


‘Thomas, Lord Fairfax, died at his Proprietary in Virginia, 
g December, 1781, in the eighty-ninth year of his age.’ 


FTE | eaters “hbletvahal by 
We EEG EE tata. 


Greenway Court, Freverick (Now Ciarke) County, VIRGINIA 


(From an old print ) 
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Fairfax had always lived in Virginia with the utmost sim- 
plicity. His personal bearing was what would now be called 
democratic, though he never had the remotest appreciation of 
what that term has come to mean. His residence remained to 
the end a mere wilderness lodge, which was not even his own 
property; for he never acted upon his original intention to 
build a house, although he had selected for that purpose a 
noble site upon a summit of a western spur on the Blue Ridge 
overlooking the lower valley of the Shenandoah, within the 
limits of Leeds Manor. The colour of the picture painted in 
Burke’s Peerage, of his ‘baronial hospitality’ is mere mythology. 
There was many a contemporary tidewater planter who would 
have been ashamed of the rude plenty of his table, bereft of 
luxuries: at which, indeed, his younger brother sneered in 
1768 (MS. letter penes me). He had no such cellar of Ma- 
deira wine as was in his time to be found in most, even mod- 
erately well to do, Virginia plantation houses. His London 
agent and devoted friend, Samuel Athawes, sent him out every 
year new clothes of the latest fashion, but, unlike George 
Washington, he did not wear them. His plate was like his 
library, sufficient for decent comfort but inadequate for show; 
such as one could find today in east Africa in the hunting lodges 
of Englishmen, who, like Fairfax, have sought in vast open 
spaces a surcease of the pains engendered by civilization. 

In these habits Fairfax escaped his family failing of ex- 
travagance. Although never an exacting landlord, and grossly 
imposed upon after William Fairfax’s death, he lived to see 
the whole five million acres of his principality covered by a 
population, most of whom yielded him a nominal, but in the 
aggregate necessarily important, annual quit rent. There was 
found in his house when he died, cash amounting to more than 
£47,000 in Virginia currency (See his inventory in Va. Mag., 
viii, 1), despite the fact that he had steadily given of his sub- 
stance to all his kin, particularly to his spendthrift brother, 
Robert, who had married two fortunes and run through them 
both. 
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Bryan Martin wrote to Bryan Fairfax from Greenway Court, 
February 3, 1782, ‘His Lordship died December the gth and is 
interred in the church in Winchester’ (MS. penes me). Fol- 
lowing Parson Weems and Kercheval, it is usual to record that 
the Proprietor died at Greenway Court. The persistent local 
tradition is, however, that the demise occurred in Winchester ; 
that the old man, feeling ill, had ridden over to that town to 
consult his physician, Dr. Cornelius Baldwin, and died in his 
house. In support of this tradition is the fact that Lord Fair- 
fax’s great jack boots (the same which were presented by the 
late Governor F. W. M. Holliday to the Virginia Historical 
Society and are now included in its collection at Richmond) 
stood for many years in the hall of Dr. Baldwin’s residence at 
Winchester. There is no doubt, however, of the place of 
burial. Supplementing the statement of Bryan Martin already 
quoted, another nearly contemporary letter (MS. penes me) 
to Bryan Fairfax (from his brother George William, then in 
England, and dated April 15, 1782) gives further detail: 


‘Upon receiving several very pressing letters from M', now 
Lord, Fairfax urging much to see me at Leeds Castle in Kent, 
as he had received Letters from Officers particular Friends of 
his at New York, informing him that his Brother, the good old 
Lord, was no more; as soon as I was really able I set off, 
was at the Castle eight or ten days, satisfied his Lordship 
how I had disposed of his Power of Attorney and yesterday 
I returned from thence. I must own at first I had my doubts, 
as neither He nor myself had received even a Scrip of such 
information from M: Martin or any other Friend, untill the 
Letters above mentioned were put into my hands, one of which 
says—Lord Fairfax is dead and was interred the 27 of De- 
cember last at Winchester—the other confirms it by saying that 
he actually saw him interred on the same day and place.’ 


The first resting place was the original parish church of Fred- 
erick, a large stone building erected at Fairfax’s own cost in 
1762. This building stood on the corner of Loudoun (Main) 
and Boscawen (Water) streets in the town of Winchester 
(Cartmel, Shenandoah Valley Pioneers, 1909, pp. 183, 138), 
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where a stone today displays an inscription recoring that ‘Lord 
Fairfax was first buried on this spot, and afterwards removed 
and buried under Christ Church in this town.’”*> The Christ 
Church so referred to was built on the corner of Washington 
and Water Streets in 1829 (Bishop Meade, ii, 287, says 1827) 
and thereafter the vestry erected therein a marble tablet, which, 
the tradition is, was removed from the original church. On 
this was an MI., as follows: 


[Arms, apparently those of the Viscounts Fairfax of Embly, 
with a motto, ‘Je le feray durant ma vie.’] 

‘In Memory of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, who died 1782, and 
whose ashes repose underneath this church, which he endowed.’ 


It will be noted that the date here cited, apparently follow- 
ing Burnaby, is erroneous. For this consideration, as well 
as others, a new bronze tablet was, in the autumn of 1925, set 
up in Christ Church on the occasion of the re-interment there 
of Lord Fairfax’s dust; on which is an MI. as follows: 


{Arms, Fairfax of Cameron quartering Culpeper, with the 
motto, ‘Fare Fac,’ being the achievement which Lord Fairfax 
himself preferred to use in relation to Virginia, as identifying 
the origin of his proprietary title ; and which he had displayed, 
e. g., on the third (1745) state of John Warner’s map of the 
Northern Neck.] 


‘Under this Spot repose the Remains of Thomas, sixth Lord 
Fairfax of Cameron, Son of Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax, 
and Catherine Culpeper, his wife. Born at Leeds Castle, 
County Kent, England, October 22, 1693. Died at his pro- 
prietary of the Northern Neck in Virginia, December 9, 1781, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. He was buried in the 
original Frederick Parish Church at the corner of Loudoun 
(Main) and Boscawen (Water) Streets, whence his remains 
were removed to this church in 1828; where they were re- 
interred in 1925, when this tablet was erected by the Vestry 
of Christ Church.’ 
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His will (first printed by Cartmel, p. 134, but noted in Va. 
Mag., xviii, 206), which gave occupation to the Virginia courts 
for many years to come,®® was as follows: 


Frederick W. B. 4: 583. 

Will dated November 8, 1777. 
Codicil dated November 27, 1779. 
Proved May 5, 1782. 


I, the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron 
in that part of Great Britain called Scotland and Proprietor of the 
Northern Neck of Virginia. 

I give and devise all that my undivided sixth part or share of my 
lands and Plantations in the colony of Virginia, commonly called or 
known by the name of the Northern Neck of Virginia, with the 
several advowsons, and the right of presentations thereto belonging 
or appertaining, I have therein, with the messuages and tenements, 
buildings, hereditaments and all other appurtenances thereto belonging; 
all or any part whereof being formerly the estate of the Honourable 
Alexander Culpeper, Esquire, deceased; Together with all other lands 
and tenements I have, am possessed of, or have a right to in the said 
colony of Virginia, to the Reverend Mr. Denny Martin, my nephew, 
now of the County of Kent in Great Britain, to him, his heirs and 
assigns forever, if he the said Denny Martin should be alive at the 
time of my death: 

But in case he should not, then I give and devise the same and 
every part and parcel thereof to Thomas Bryan Martin, Esquire, 
his next brother now living with me, to him, his heirs and assigns 
forever; and in case of his death before me, 

Then I give and devise the same and every part and parcel thereof 
to my other nephew, Philip Martin, Esquire, brother to the afore- 
mentioned Denny and Thomas, and to his heirs and assigns forever, 

Provided Always that the said Denny Martin if alive at the time 
of my decease, or in case of his death, the said Thomas Bryan Martin, 
if he should be alive at the time of my decease; or in case of both 
their deaths the said Philip Martin, if he should be alive at the time 
of my decease, shall pay or cause to be paid to my nieces, Frances 
Martin, Sybilla Martin and Anna Susanna Martin, and to each and 
every of them that shall be living at the time of my decease, an 
Annuity of one hundred pounds sterling during their and each of their 
natural lives and 

[Provided] further that the said Denny or he to whom the said 
sixth part of the said Northern Neck shall pass by this my will shall 
procure an Act of Parliament to pass to take upon him the name 
of Fairfax and coat of arms. 


Ropert FarrFaAx (1706-1793), SEVENTH Lorp FAIRFAX OF CAMERON 


(From the portrait at Belvoir House, 
Fauquier County, Virginia.) 
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To Thomas Bryan Martin 600 acres purchased of John Borden, and 
all stock of cattle, sheep, horses, implements of husbandry, household 
goods and furniture on ‘the Farm or plantation whereon I now live 
called Greenway Court” To nephews Denny, Thomas Bryan and 
Philip, all negro slaves. To brother ‘the honourable Robert Fairfax, 
Esq.’ £500; reciting previous advance of ‘a considerable pecuniary 
legacy’ bequeathed to him by will now cancelled. To sister Frances 
Martin £500. Remainder to ‘my elder nephew the aforesaid Rev'd 
Denny Martin.’ 

Executors: Thomas Bryan Martin, Peter Hog, Gabriel Jones. To 
last two 500 pounds ‘current money of Virginia, apiece.’ Estate to be 
inventoried but not appraised. 

Witnesses: John Hite, Angus McDonald, Richard Rigg, John Le- 
garde, Thomas Smythers. 

Republished October 5, 1778, in presence of Isaac Zane, Daniel 
Field. 

Codicil: To Bryan Fairfax [later eighth Lord Fairfax] one fourth 
of negro slaves. To ‘the second child of the aforesaid Bryan Fairfax 
during his or her natural life’ annuity of £100 effective after death of 
Frances Martin. To the ‘third’ and ‘fourth’ children of Bryan Fairfax 
like annuities after the deaths of Sibylla and Anna Susanna Martin 
respectively. To Peter Hog and Gabriel Jones £500 sterling in lieu of 
previous legacy of ‘current money.’ 

Witnesses: Robert Mackey, Peter Catlett, John Sherman Wood- 
cock, John Hite. 

Proved by Thomas Bryan Martin and Gabriel Jones, surviving 
executors. 


XVI. Robert Fairfax (Catherine Culpeper'®, wife of 
Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax), 1706-1793, seventh Lord Fair- 
fax, was the eighth and youngest child of his mother, and was 
named by his father for a dear friend and kinsman, Admiral 
Robert Fairfax (1665-1735) of Steeton, co. York. He was 
born at Leeds Castle, as appears from the entry of his bap- 
tism in the Bromfield register, viz: 


‘Robert, the son of Thomas Lord Fairfax and the Lady Cath- 
erine his wife, was born 6 November and baptised 7 Novem- 
ber, 1706.’ 

No record of his education survives, or, indeed, of any other 
activity of his youth. 

After his eldest brother had given over the thought of 
marriage, and his second brother, Henry Culpeper Fairfax, 
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died in 1734, he became, at the age of 28, heir presumptive 
to the family title and to the reversion of the estates in Kent 
and Virginia which were entailed under his mother’s will. It 
was then that Lord Fairfax purchased for him a commission 
in the Horse Guards (The War Office record, 25: 89, Com- 
mission Book 1728-41, shows him Lieutenant, August 14, 1737, 
and Captain (exempt), July 21, 1739: he was later styled 
Major, but the commission does not appear). After Lord 
Fairfax returned from his first visit to Virginia and had de- 
termined to retire thence for the remainder of his life, he 
busied himself in establishing Robert as the resident repre- 
sentative of the family in England. He secured his return 
to Parliament as burgess for Maidstone at the session of 1740 
(he was returned again in 1747 in the same capacity, and in 
1754 and 1761 as Knight of the Shire for Kent, but failed 
of re-election to the Parliament of 1767, Official Returns of 
M. P., House of Commons Papers, 1878, vol. 62), and ar- 
ranged his first marriage (April 25, 1741). Robert then went 
to live at the old Greenway Court; but, upon Lord Fairfax’s 
final departure for Virginia in 1747, removed to Leeds Castle, 
which he called home during the remainder of a life which 
was protracted almost to the years of his brother. 

When George Fairfax of Belvoir was in England in 1757 
and again in 1762, he tried to persuade Robert Fairfax to go 
out to Virginia with him, urging (Neill, p. 133), ‘it would 
be much to your interest to see once what must shortly be 
your property ;’ but it was not until the summer of 1768, after 
he had failed of re-election to Parliament, that Robert made 
the voyage (See the notice of his arrival in the Virginia 
Gazette, August 25, 1768). Thenceforth he appears often as 
a visitor at Belvoir in George Washington’s diaries for the 
years 1768 to 1770, so that he must have spent several years 
in America. In 1775, however, he was again established at 
Leeds Castle (Neill, p. 164). 

On the death of Robert Fairfax’s only son in 1747, George 
became heir presumptive to the family title, but not to the 
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Culpeper estates. Robert seems to have been willing to do what 
he could to secure to George, out of his inheritance, compen- 
sation for the alienation of the Fairfax estates in Yorkshire, 
but his own extravagant habits and the weakness of his char- 
acter, which is revealed by his portrait, nullified that purpose. 
Indeed, the shoe was on the other foot: in 1785 George wrote 
to his brother Bryan that he had been compelled to lend money 
to Robert on so many occasions that the calls on him had be- 
come embarrassing. 

At last, on the death of his older brother in 1781, Robert 
succeeded as seventh Lord Fairfax, being himself now seventy- 
five years of age. Under the terms of his mother’s will he 
then, in his own right, became tenant in tail of Leeds Castle 
and of five-sixths of the Northern Neck proprietary. The 
Virginia estate, which was his principal expectation of revenue, 
had however, by that time been sequestered by the new Com- 
monwealth; and Robert, Lord Fairfax, was accordingly re- 
mitted for relief to the act of Parliament (28 George III, c. 44) 
passed for the relief of the American Loyalists. His memorial 
to the commission created under that act was dated April 20, 
1786 (P. R. O. Audit Office, 13: 28) and upon it he was 
allowed and paid £13,006 8s, as the measure of his life in- 
terest in the proprietary (See Eardly-Wilmot, Historical View 
of the Commission for ... Claims of the American Loyalists, 
1815). This allowance was, however, swallowed up by cred- 
itors so that when he died he was in great straits (See obituary 
in Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1793). It was, indeed, re- 
corded that ‘this last nobleman after living in the most ex- 
travagant profusion, was buried in a manner more humble 
than the corpse of one of the meanest cultivators of his estate.’ 

He was buried in Bromfield, where the following entry was 
made in the register : 


‘Robert Lord Fairfax of Leeds Castle was born 6 November, 
1706, died 15 and bur. 22 July 1793.’ 
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His will was as follows: 
P. C. C. Dodwell, 413. 
Will dated August 15, 1791. 
Proved August 15, 1793. 


Robert Lord Fairfax, of Leeds Castle, co. Kent. To be bur. in the 
family vault in the parish church of Bromfield. To my nephew, the Rev. 
Denny Martin Fairfax, D. D., all my manors, etc., in Great Britain, 
America & elsewhere & all my goods absolutely & he to be exor. Witns. 
George Burr, Chas. Topping, Stepn. Lamprey. 

Prob. by Rev. Denny Martin Fairfax, D. D., nephew & exor. 


He m., Ist, 1741, Martha, dau. of Anthony Collins (1676- 
1729) of Sandon, co. Essex, 


[These Collins, cadets of an ancient family of the Isle of 
Wight, had been successful lawyers of the Middle Temple 
for two generations, when the grandfather of Robert Fair- 
fax’s wife became a country gentleman by the purchase in 
1687 of the manor of Sandon in Essex (Morant, i, 27). Her 
father, a disciple of Locke, achieved some notoriety in his day 
by his deistical writings (See D. N. B.). He m. a daur. of 
the banker, Sir Francis Child, bart., the elder, and, in con- 
sequence, when he o. s. p. m., his two daughters were con- 
siderable heiresses by reason of their mother’s inheritance. 


Martha was buried in Bromfield, January 31, 1743/4, as 
‘The Hon. Mrs. Martha Fairfax, wife of the Hon. Robert 
Fairfax.’] 


and by her had 


i Thomas, 1743-1747, 0. s. p. 


[The London Magazine, January 24, 1743/4, announced 
‘The Lady of Major Fairfax was delivered of a son and heir 
December 27.’ 


He was baptised in Bromfield, December 28, 1743, as 
‘Thomas, son of the Hon. Robert Fairfax, esquire, and of 
Mrs. Martha Fairfax, his wife;’ and was buried there April 
20, 1747, as “The Hon. Thomas Fairfax, infant.’] 


2d, 1749, Dorothy Sarah, dau. of Mawdistly Best 
of Park-house in Boxley, co. Kent, s. p. 
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[She was the granddaughter of Thomas Best of Chat- 
ham, brewer, who died leaving a great fortune; on the 
strength of which his son, Mawdistly Best, purchased, in 1720, 
Parkhouse in Boxley and there served the office of Sheriff 
of Kent in 1730. He died, 1744, leaving, in addition to Robert 
Fairfax’s wife, two sons: Thomas Best of Chilston (which he 
purchased from the Hamilton descendants of the first Lord 
Culpeper), who m. a Scott of Scots-hall and was some time 
M. P. for Canterbury; and James Best of Parkhouse in Box- 
ley, who, like his father, was some time Sheriff of Kent 
(Hasted, i, 540; ii, 130, 435; and the Best pedigree in Berry, 
Kent, p. 382). 

Like Robert Fairfax’s first wife, Dorothy Best was ‘a for- 
tune.’ She was buried in Bromfield, May 23, 1750, as ‘Dorothy 
Sarah, wife of the Hon. Robert Fairfax, in the vault of the 
family.’] 


XVI. Frances Fairfax Martin (Catherine Culpeper’, wife 
of Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax), 1703-1791, the sixth child 
of her mother, was baptised in Bromfield, November 19, 1703, 
as ‘Frances the daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax and the 
Lady Catherine his wife.’ In 1721 she married a neighbour, 
Denny Martin (1695-1762) of Salts in Loose, co. Kent, and 
thereafter lived a retired life, appearing in this record only in 
her progeny, several of whom played parts on the Virginia 
scene, as the representatives of the final generation of the de- 
scendants of the first Lord Culpeper. 

Like her eldest brother, she died in her eighty-ninth year ; 
and was buried in the Martin vault in the church of Loose, 
where the MI. records that 


‘here also lieth the body of the Honble. Frances Martin, wife 
of Denny Martin esq. and daughter of the Right Honble. 
Thomas Lord Fairfax. She [died] 13 Dec. 1791, in the 89th 
year of her age.’ 


The parish register supplements this with the further testi- 
mony that she was buried December 20, 1791. 

The parish of Loose takes its name from the stream, a 
tributary of the Medway, on which it lies. It is some three 
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miles directly south of Maidstone and so in the vicinity of 
Leeds Castle. The manor of ‘Salts’ in this parish was held, 
from the time of Henry VII to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, by the family of Buffkin (Hasted, ii, 138). In 
February, 1710/11, a childless representative of that family, 
one Ralph Buffkin, died, leaving a will dated February 25, 
1700/1 (proved March 20, 1710/11, P. C. C. Young, 51) by 
which he devised 


‘to my cousin John Martin of the city of Westminster, gent., 
my manor and manor house called Brushing Court and lands 
thereto [appertaining] in Broughton-Mouchelsea and Langley 
in co. Kent .. . also my capital messuage called Salts and lands 
thereto [appertaining] now in my occupation in Loose afore- 
said and East Farleigh, co. Kent . . . all in fee, he paying 
thereout to my cousins Leavin Buffkin and Ralph Buffkin 
£100 apiece, if living, they being now in the West Indies.’ 


This John Martin (1652-1730) was a remote kinsman of the 
Buffkins, descended of a race of clergymen, and was born at 
Stanmer (near Lewes), co. Sussex. Following his fortunate 
inheritance, he removed his residence from London to Salts 
in the spring of 1711 and brought with him his son and heir; 
and that son, after marrying and burying within the year 
(1719) the sister of the contemporary parson of Loose, took 
Frances Fairfax as his second wife. 

Mr. C. Wykeham-Martin, who owed his tenure of Leeds 
Castle to this family, though as remote of kin to them as John 
Martin had been to the Buffkins, piously compiled a Martin 
pedigree for his History of Leeds Castle (1868) ; but, with a 
characteristic lack of interest in all documents later than the 
middle ages, did not print the capital genealogical testimony 
for them. This is an MI. ona stone in the floor of the chancel 
of the church of Loose, over a vault originally constructed by 
the Buffkins, Though somewhat defaced, when supplemented 
by the parish registers, the earliest portion of it reads as 
follows: 
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Remember thy Creator in the day of thy Youth. 

Here lieth the body of William Buffkin esq. who died 8 Jan. A. D. 
1698(?) Here also lieth the body of Sibylla [Michelborne] wife of 
John Martin esq. who departed this life 30 May A. D. 1714 [sic, the 
parish register reads 1724] in the 78th year of her age. Here also 
lieth the body of John Martin esq. who departed this life 7 June 1730 
in the 7oth year of his age. [Here also lieth the] body of Hannah 
(Briggs, first] wife of Denny Martin gent. She dyed. ... Aug. 
1719 in the 32nd year of her age. [Here also lieth the body of] Denny 
Martin esq... . [cetera desunt as to him, but the parish register records 
his burial February 20, 1762, as ‘Denny Martin, Esq. of Salts’] .. . 


The children of Frances Fairfax, remarkable for their long- 
evity and the fact that no one of them ever married, were 
as follows: 


i Edward, 1723-1775, 0. s. p. 


[He was baptised in Loose, March 24, 1722/3, as ‘Edward 
the son of Denny Martin and Frances his wife,’ served in the 
army, succeeded to Salts on the death of his father in 1762, 
and was buried in Loose, January 21, 1775, as ‘Edward Mar- 
tin, Esq. of Salts.’ The item as to him on the family MI. 
already quoted reads ‘Here also lieth the body of Edwd. 
Martin, esq. late Major 24th (?) Regt. of Foot, eldest son of 
Denny Martin and the Honble. Frances Martin. He died 12 
Jan. 1775 in the 52 year of his age.’] : 


ii John, 1724-1746, 0. s. p. 


[He was baptised in Loose, August 30, 1724, as ‘John the 
son of Denny Martin, gent. and Frances his wife.’ His death 
is not recorded in the Loose register, nor on the family MI. 
He seems to have begun a career in the Royal Navy. Mr. 
Wykeham-Martin says that he died at Portsmouth, unmarried, 
in his twenty-second year; certainly, he is not referred to in 
the later family documents. ] 


iii Denny, 1725-1800, 0. s. p. 


[He was baptised in Loose, September 26, 1725, as ‘Denny 
the son of Mr. Denny Martin and Francis his wife; ma- 
triculated at University College, Oxford, December 17, 1744, 
‘aged 19,’ whence he proceeded B. A., 1748, and M. A., 1751 
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(Foster). Later, he was granted also the degree of D. D. 
Taking orders, he was collated curate of Bromfield and was 
so serving in 1760 when Hasted (ii, 484) wrote his account of 
that parish: eventually he became also parson of Loose, and 
so remained until his death. 


Under the will of the sixth Lord Fairfax he was vested in 
1781 with Alexander Culpeper’s undivided sixth in the Nor- 
thern Neck proprietary as well as the ‘manors’ therein, which 
Lord Fairfax had reserved to his own use; upon condition 
that he should procure an act of Parliament changing his name 
to Fairfax. On August 10, 1782, he duly assumed that name 
by royal license (London Gazette, No. 12320, cited in Philli- 
more & Fry, Changes of Name, 1905); and, after the Jay 
treaty of September 1783 had been ratified with its provision 
assuring the protection of alien titles to lands in America, 
went out to Virginia to assert his claim to his inheritance. 
Virginia was, however, loath to recognise his claim and put 
him to his remedy. He thereupon retained John Marshall and 
in 1786 filed the caveats against Virginia patents for Northern 
Neck land (see in the Land Office at Richmond the book 
called Caveats No. 1, 1786-1814, pp. 51, 55, 56, 84, 86), which 
precipitated the litigation reported as Hunter v. Fairfax’s de- 
visee, 1 Munford (Va.), 218; 7 Cranch (U. S.), 603; 4 Mun- 
ford (Va.), 3; 1 Wheaton (U. S.), 304. In 1793, on the death 
of Robert, Lord Fairfax, he succeeded also, under the entail 
of Catherine Culpeper’s will, to the full proprietary title as well 
as to Leeds Castle; and then, being weary of the protracted 
and still undetermined litigation, sold out his claims in Virginia 
to John Marshall, James M. Marshall and Raleigh Colston for 
£20,000. It was these purchasers who negotiated with the 
Virginia Assembly in 1796 the settlement by which, in con- 
sideration of the waiver of the proprietary rights, ‘the de- 
visees of Lord Fairfax’ were confirmed in possession of Lord 
Fairfax’s manors (Shepherd, ii, 22, 140). The story of these 
proceedings has been admirably, and it would seem definitively, 
recorded by Mr. H. C. Groome in Fauquier Historical So- 
ciety Bulletin No. 1, 1921. 


Although no question had been raised in Virginia as to 
technical compliance by Dr. Fairfax with the condition of his 
uncle’s will, out of abundant caution in the interest of his own 
title, John Marshall now stipulated that a change of name 
by royal license was not what Lord Fairfax had required; 


ANOTHER VieEW oF LeEEps Cast Le, co. KENT 


(From an eighteenth century print.) 
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so that it was at this time (1797) and not until this time, 
that Dr. Fairfax procured an act of Parliament further author- 
izing him to bear the name and arms of Fairfax (37 Geo. III, 
c. 3, private; Cf. the act of Virginia of April 7, 1858, Acts 
1857-58, ch. 45, p. 46, dispensing with proof of this act of 
Parliament). 


By deed dated August 30, 1797 (see the recitals in Marshall 
v. Conrad, 5 Call, 370), Denny Martin Fairfax terminated his 
family’s interest in the proprietary, reserving for further dis- 
position the manor of Leeds; and thereafter, on April 15, 
1800, died and was buried in ‘Loose, April 15, 1800, as ‘The 
Revd. Denny Martin Fairfax, D. D., minister of this parish.’ 

His MI. was as follows: ‘Here also lieth the body of Denny 
Martin Fairfax, D. D. 3rd son of Denny & the Honble. Frances 
Martin. He died 3 Apr. 1800 in the 74th year of his age.’ 


His will was as follows: 
P. C. C. Adderley, 596. 
Will dated May 10, 1798. 
Proved August 13, 1800. 


Denny Martin Fairfax, D. D., lately called Denny Martin, clerk, 
of Leeds Castle, Kent. My messuages, etc., at Loose & also at Brush- 
ing, Langley, Boughton-Mouchelsea & Maidstone between my three 
sisters, Frances, Sibylla & Anna Susanna Martin, in fee in common. 
All manors, etc, in Colony or State of Virginia devised to me by 
will of my uncle Thomas, late Lord Fairfax, which shall remain 
undisposed of at my death, also all manors in cos. Kent & Sussex & 
elsewhere in Great Britain (my oldest brother Thomas Bryan Martin 
being otherwise amply provided for) to my younger brother, Major 
General Philip Martin, in fee, charged as hereinafter. If he die be- 
fore me, all sd. lands to my sd. 3 sisters in fee in common. To 
each sister £4,000 in 3 pc. Consols, charged on sd. real estate if neces- 
sary. To sd. brother, T. B. M. £1,000. Rest of goods to sd. brother 
Philip M. He & my sd. 3 sisters to be exors. Witns. Tho. Gregory, 
John Barnes, John Fawler of Cliffords Inn. 

Prob. by Major General Philip Martin, bro. & one of the exors. 
Power reserved to Frances Martin, Sibylla Martin & Anna Susanna 
Martin, the sisters & other exors.] 


vi Thomas Bryan, 1731-1798, o. s. p. 


[He was baptised in Loose, April 11, 1731, as ‘Thomas Brian 
the son of Denny Martin, gent. and Frances his wife.’ In 1751 
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when he was 20 he went out to Virginia on the invitation of 
his uncle, the sixth Lord Fairfax, and was established at ‘his 
lordship’s quarter’ in Frederick (now Clarke); where his 
uncle soon joined him in residence. When he came of age 
he was vested by a grant dated May 21, 1752 (N. N., H: 179), 
with the ‘quarter’ and 8,840 acres of surrounding limestone 
lands, lying on the west bank of the Shenandoah across from 
Leeds Manor (Cf. Hening, x, 124). This tract was then de- 
signated in the grant, ‘Greenway Court,’ in memory of the 
Culpeper manor in Kent. 


He was thereupon at once included in the commission and 
the vestry for Frederick. When the Northern Neck land 
office was removed from Belvoir in 1762 it was established at 
Greenway Court and thenceforth he was in charge of it (See 
William Allason’s Letter Book, MS. Virginia State Library). 


In 1755 he was County Lieutenant for Hampshire while his 
uncle served that office for Frederick (Journals H. B., 1752- 
58, p. 374; Dinwiddie Papers), and sat in the Assembly of 
1756-58 as burgess for Hampshire; but in the Assembly of 
1758-61 he was George Washington’s colleague for Frederick 
(Stanard, Colonial Register). In 1758 and 1776 he was an 
original trustee for the towns of Winchester and Bath (Hening, 
viii, 326; ix, 247) ; but when the Revolution came he withdrew 
from the Frederick Court (Cartmel, p. 93) and all participa- 
tion in public business, and thenceforth lived in retirement at 
Greenway Court. 


His monument is the town of Martinsburg (now in W. Va.) 
which was named in his honour when it was laid out in 1778 
by Col. Adam Stephen (Hening, ix, 569; Kercheval, p. 182). 


He died unmarried, leaving the Greenway Court house and 
demesne land to his house keeper (for whose descendants see 
Kercheval, p. 159; Cartmel, p. 275) under the following will: 


Winchester District Court W. B. 
Will dated July 24, 1794. 

Codicil dated June 22, 1797. 
Proved October 1, 1798. 


I Thomas Bryan Martin of Greenway Court in the County of Fred- 
erick and Commonwealth of Virginia. 

To my present housekeeper Betsy Powers 1,000 acres where I] now 
live [i. e., Greenway Court] with all houses thereon, household goods 
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(except plate and watch), one half of stock of horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs and choice of ten slaves. To sisters Frances, Sybilla, and 
Anna Susanna Martin, plate and watch, all moneys, and remainder 
of personal property not bequeathed to Betsy Powers. To each of 
my executors 10 guineas. 

I give and devise all the rest of my real estate in possession, re- 
version or remainder within the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
also the aforesaid one thousand acres of land if Betsy Powers afore- 
said does not survive me, unto Gabriel Jones of the County of Rock- 
ingham Esq., Robert Mackey of the Borough of Winchester and 
County of Frederick, and John Sherman Woodcock of the said County 
of Frederick, gentlemen, to be sold by them or the survivors or sur- 
vivor of them at such time and in such parcels and in such manner 
as they or the survivors or survivor of them shall judge most ad- 
vantageous; and the money arising from such sales [See Common- 
wealth v. Martin’s executors, § Munford (Va), 117] and the rents 
and profits of the said lands which may accrue before the sale I 
give and bequeath to my Sisters hereinbefore named that is to say 
Frances, Sybilla, and Anna Susanna to be equally divided between 
them or such of them as shall survive me; or if neither of them 
survive me, then to my Brothers Denny Fairfax and Philip to be 
equally divided between them if alive at the time of my death, and 
if either of them dead to the survivor then alive; subject however to 
the payment of my just Debts and of the legacies bequeathed to my 
executors as aforesaid.’ 

Executors, Gabriel Jones, Robert Mackey and John Sherman Wood- 
cock, 

Witnesses, Charles Lee, John Brownley, A. Brownley. 

Codicil: To Betsy Powers chariot and harness and 160 acres 
‘near the town of Falmouth in the County of Stafford’ purchased 
since execution of will. Witnesses, M. Page, Charles McGill, Philip 
Bush. 

Proved by John Sherman Woodcock and Robert Mackey who each 
gave bond $66,500. current money.] 


iv Frances, 1727-1813, unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Loose, October 29, 1727, as ‘Frances 
the daughter of Denny Martin, gent. and of Frances his wife,’ 
and was there buried also, April 5, 1813, as ‘Frances Martin, 
Leeds Castle, 86.’ 


Her will, ‘Frances Martin of Leeds Castle, co. Kent, spin- 
ter,’ dated June 23, 1798 (proved May 20, 1813, P. C. C. Heath- 
field, 260) bequeathed an estate of £10,000 personalty to be 
held to the use of her sisters Sibylla and Anna Susanna with 
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remainder to ‘my brother Philip Martin, esquire;’ and a legacy 
to ‘my brother Thomas Brian Martin of the State of Virginia 
in America.’ | 


v Sibylla, 1729-1816, unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Loose, March 23, 1728/9, as ‘Sibilla the 
daughter of Denny Martin, gentleman, and Frances his wife,’ 
and was there buried also, February 14, 1816, as ‘Sibylla Mar- 
tin, Leeds Castle, 86.’ 

Her will, ‘Sybilla Martin of Leeds Castle, co. Kent, spin- 
ster,’ dated June 23, 1798 (proved May 7, 1816, P. C. C. 
Wynne, 269) was made on the same day and was similar in 
terms to that of her sister Frances, bequeathing an estate of 
£12,000 personalty to the use of her surviving sisters with re- 
mainder to her brother Philip.] 


vii Philip, 1733-1821, o. s. p. 


[He was baptised in Loose, August 12, 1733, as ‘Philip, the 
son of Denny Martin, gent. and of Frances his wife;’ entered 
the army in the artillery arm; was present throughout the siege 
of Gibraltar of 1779-83, when he had the cock of his hat shot 
off by a 26 pound ball, was mentioned in dispatches and pro- 
moted (Drinkwater, History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1785; 
Spilsbury’s Journal, 1908). Emerging from that adventure 
as a major, he subsequently rose by seniority to be a major 
general. 

On the death of his elder brother, Denny (1800), he suc- 
ceeded to Leeds Castle; and there, attended by his three maiden 
sisters, lived out his life unmarried. 

Being vested by the will of his brother Denny (1798) with 
the Virginia manor of Leeds, he divested himself of that prop- 
erty by a deed dated October 15, 1806 (of which a copy sur- 
vives in the Fauquier record of Marshall v. Foley, Land Causes 
Book B: 267) and thereby finally broke the chain which had 
bound the Culpepers to Virginia since 1609. 

He was buried in the vault at Loose, August II, 1821, as 
‘General Philip Martin, Leeds Castle, 88.’ 

As he survived his sisters and was the last leaf on his own 
family tree, as well as on that of his branch of the Culpepers, 
he sought and found an heir among the Wykehams, who were 
remote kinsmen on his father’s side; and to him left Leeds 
Castle and £30,000 in the funds, being, in large part, the pro- 
ceeds of Thomas Bryan Martin’s lands in Virginia (which he 
had inherited from his sisters) under the following will: 
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P. C. C. Mansfield, 514. 

Will dated September 29, 1817, with codicil dated 
April 23, 1819. 

Proved September 19, 1821. 


Philip Martin of Leeds Castle, co. Kent, esq., a General in H. M. 
Army. . 

All to Fiennes Wykeham with the request that he assume the name 
and arms of Martin [which he duly did as Wykeham-Martin, leaving 
descendants who, under that name, have since resided at Leeds Castle]. 

Rev. Sir John Filmer, of East Sutton, Kent, Bt. & William Baldwin, 
of Streethill, Kent, esq., to be executors.] 


viii Anna Susanna, 1736-1817, unmarried. 


[She was baptised in Loose, July 4, 1736, as ‘Anna Su- 
sanna the daughter of Denny Martin, gent. and Frances his 
wife,’ and was there buried also, August 4, 1817, as ‘Anna 
Susanna, Leeds Castle, 81.’ 

Her will, ‘Anna Susanna Martin, formerly of Salts but now 
of Leeds Castle, co. Kent, spinster,’ dated March 26, 1817 
(proved October 16, 1817, P. C. C. Effingham, 535), left, after 
numerous legacies to friends, ‘my manors, lands, etc.’ and re- 
mainder of £35,000 personalty to ‘my brother Philip Martin 
of Leeds Castle aforesaid, esquier, a General in H. M. Army.’] 


APPENDIX 


The Alienation of the Fairfax Estates in Yorkshire. 


In his story of the sixth Lord Fairfax, Archdeacon Burn- 
aby says: 


‘Lord Fairfax had the misfortune to lose his father while 


young; and at his decease he . . . came under the guard- 
ianship of his mother and grandmother, the dowager Ladies 
Fairfax and Culpeper. . . . He had been persuaded, upon 


his brother Henry’s arriving at the age of twenty-one years, or 
rather compelled, by the Ladies Culpeper and Fairfax under a 
menace, in case of refusal, of never inheriting the Northern 
Neck, to cut off the entail, and to sell Denton Hall, and the 
Yorkshire estates, belonging to this branch of the Fairfax fam- - 
ily, which had been in their possession for five or six centuries, 
in order to redeem those of the late Lord Culpeper that had 
descended to his heiress exceedingly encumbered and deeply 
mortgaged.’ 

This striking story was uncritically adopted and bruited by 
the Belvoir Fairfaxes as a facile explanation of the fact that 
they did not inherit English lands with their peerage; and, in 
consequence, has several times been repeated in print. Thus, 
in 1848, Mr. Johnson, in his memoir of the Fairfax family 
(The Fairfax Correspondence, i. p. cxxvi) adopted it without. 
qualification and, as recently as 1916, Senator Beveridge (Life 
of John Marshall, i, 47) followed suit. Even Sir Clements 
Markham,5? who had studied the record, was at one time af- 
fected by it, though he did not repeat the specific charge. He 
says, referring to the alienation of Nun Appleton: 


‘Lady Fairfax, the mother, permitted the completion of the 
purchase without making any protest although both her York- 
shire agent, Mr. Robert Clayton, and, afterwards, Brian Fair- 
fax, explained all the circumstances to her and urged her to 
put forward the claim that had been so successfully enforced 
by her husband in 1700 and not to neglect the interests of her 
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infant son. She was busy with the affairs of her estate in 
Kent and would take no steps. This was in February, 1710.’ 


An examination of the evidence®® for the actual transac- 
tion shows that Burnaby’s statement contains about as many 
errors as could be packed into so many words, and that Sir 
Clements Markham also does Catherine Culpeper injustice. 


Here then are the facts, which it seems make quite as good a 
story as Burnaby’s in any event: 


1. Of the manors which were alienated, those of Denton and 
Bilborough were acquired by the Fairfaxes at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century by marriage with an heiress, Isabel 
Thwaites. Nun Appleton and Bolton Percy were religious 
houses and were acquired later, on the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries. At the beginning of the eighteenth century these 
estates had thus been in the possession of the Fairfaxes for less 
than two centuries, not five or six. The earliest Fairfax 
manor in Yorkshire, that of Walton, which was acquired in 
1250 and was continuously held by the senior stem of the 
family (ultimately raised to the peerage as Viscounts Fairfax 
of Gilling) down into the eighteenth century, was never pos- 
sessed by the Denton branch and was not involved in the 
alienation we are now considering. 

2, The grandmother and mother of the sixth Lord Fairfax 
were never his guardians. Those guardians, who were ap- 
pointed by the will of the fifth Lord Fairfax, were his own 
kinsmen, Admiral Robert Fairfax and Brian Fairfax, the 

_ younger. 

3. Lady Culpeper took no part in the alienation of the Fair- 
fax estates, for the good reason that she had been dead for sev- 
eral years when, as will appear, the sixth Lord Fairfax exe- 
cuted his deeds of alienation. So far was this act from being 
affected by compulsion, even posthumus compulsion, by Lady 
Culpeper under threat of withholding the inheritance of the 
Virginia estate, the record shows that, at the time of the alien- 
ation, the sixth Lord Fairfax was already in possession of Lady 
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Culpeper’s interest in the Northern Neck under specific provi- 
sion of her will. Indeed, in a letter (Fairfax MS., Bodleian 
Library) to a kinsman in Yorkshire, written from Oxford, 
July 7, 1710, a few months after the deaths of his father and 
grandmother, and five years before the alienation in which he 
took part, he said: 

‘All I have during my mother’s life is what my grandmother 
Colepeper left me.’ 

4. The estates were alienated when Henry Culpeper Fair- 
fax was nineteen—not twenty-one. He had no more to do with 
it than his grandmother. 

5. The sixth Lord Fairfax did not ‘cut off the entail’ of his 
paternal estates in Yorkshire. That fatal act had been accom- 
plished a generation before his birth by the third Lord Fairfax. 
What the sixth Lord Fairfax did was, indeed, under compul- 
sion, though not that of his grandmother or even of his 
mother. It was the compulsion of a specific direction of his 
father’s will, enforced by a decree of the Lord Chancellor, for 
liquidation of obligations which had been assumed by his 
father. ‘ 

In his Analecta Fairfaxiana, Charles Fairfax of Menston 
records (The Fairfax Correspondence, i, 314) a conversation 
he had in 1640 with 


‘my dear father, the first Thomas, Lord Fairfax i 
not many months before his death. . . . He, walking ‘n 
his great parlour at Denton I only then present, did seem much 
perplexed and troubled in his mind. But after a few hours 
broke out with these or the like expressions: ‘Charles, I am 
thinking what will become of my family when I am gone. I 
have added a title to the heir male of my house, and shall 
leave a competent estate to support it. Ferdinando will keep it, 
and leave it to his son. But such is Tom’s pride (led much by 
his wife) that he, not contented to live in our rank, will destroy 
his house. ’’ 


Tom was the future Parliamentary general; and justified his 
grandfather’s fears by dividing the inheritance for the benefit 
of an only daughter, who had made a dizzy marriage, thus 
depriving the heir male of the competence necessary to sup- 
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port the title which the first Lord Fairfax had so wistfully 
provided to that end. When the fifth Lord Fairfax died in 
debt and Yorkshire knew no more the descendants of the old 
Knight of Denton, his prophecy was fulfilled. 


What happened was this: In contemplation of “Tom’s’ 
marriage his grandfather and father, seeking to establish their 


name and dignity on an enduring basis, joined in a deed of 
settlement dated 13 May, 13 Car. I, i. e., 1637 (The Fairfax 
Correspondence, iv, 253) by which they proposed to entail 
certain property to support the peerage. As the grandfather 
had prophesied, ‘Tom’ defeated their purpose. On November 
2, 1650, having no son, he levied a fine (tbid., p. 254) and there- 
by docked the entail in the interest of his only daughter, after- 
wards Duchess of Buckingham. Ultimately, on April 23, 1666, 
he in turn executed a deed of settlement (ibid, pp. 256 ff.) 
by which, only in part carrying out his grandfather’s plan, he 
assured Denton and Bilborough and certain other lesser manors 
to his cousin Henry, who was to succeed him as fourth Lord 
Fairfax ; but separated from the inheritance Nun Appleton and 
Bolton Percy to be held for the benefit of his daughter, with 
remainder, however, to the holder of the Fairfax peerage. In 
this situation the Duchess of Buckingham attempted in 1700 


to sell the estates assigned to her. Although the fifth Lord 
Fairfax then effectually defeated the intended sale, by an alert 


assertion of his own right as remainderman, the Duchess built 
up such a legal theory of her father’s deed of settlement that 
after her death in 1704, the fifth Lord Fairfax found himself 
hopelessly enmeshed in a net of lawyers’ opinions as to his 
rights and, being in financial straits, determined to cut the 
gordian knot. Accordingly, in the last year of his life he him- 
self sold Nun Appleton and Bolton Percy, for a price far be- 
low their value, but probably for all that could be expected for 
the tainted title he had to offer5® The purchaser was Alder- 
man William Milner of Leeds (significantly described by a 
contemporary wag as ‘Alderman Million’ ) whose descendants, 
soon baronets, still flourish. Lord Fairfax’s will reveals the de- 
spair in which this transaction had left him and also his sense 
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of honour in respect to his debts. He devised his entire estate, 
except a certain West India wreck in which he had an interest, 
to trustees, to sell the property, pay the debts and turn over 
what was left to his oldest son. After his death the trustees 
made every effort to straighten out the tangled affairs. They 
contemplated attacking the sale of Nun Appleton and Bolton 
Percy,®* but soon abandoned that thought in the more pressing 
necessity of saving Denton and Bilborough, which were now 
threatened. After futile negotiations and vain hopes of real- 
izing the wherewithal from the Spanish wreck, the creditors 
filed a bill in chancery to enforce the exercise of the power 
of sale in respect to Denton and Bilborough; and, in due course, 
sales of those estates were decreed.£! When he came of age, 
the young sixth Lord Fairfax, feeling bound in honour as well 
as in law to give effect to his father’s intention, did his part to 
carry out the decree. It may be that his mother endeavored to 
dissuade him from this as Quixotic, and that Burnaby’s story 
had its origin in such an effort. 

Denton was purchased by another rich merchant of Leeds, 
Samuel Ibbetson® but, fortunately for the tradition, Bilborough 
was bid in by Admiral Robert Fairfax, the representative of 
the junior or Steeton branch of the family. There his descen- 
dants live today, the representatives of their family in York- 
shire (See Walford’s County Families). 

On July 24, 1716, the young Lord Fairfax wrote (Mark- 
ham, Admiral Robert Fairfax, p. 270) to his kinsman, the 
Admiral, from Somerset House in London, where he sat sur- 
rounded by solicitors: 


‘I have executed the conveyance of Bilborough to you. I 
hope you have a good bargain and heartily wish you and yours 
good success with the estate. 


Your affectionate kinsman and servant, 
Fairfax.’ 
It was the end of an old song. 


NOTES 


1 Appendix No. 4 to Travels through the Middle Settlements in North 
America in the years 1759 and 1760, with Observations upon the State 
of the Colonies, 3d ed., 1798. 


2 Freeman says (Methods of Historical Study, pp. 49, 105), ‘the study 
of genealogy ... has its place in the comitatus of our Lady Kleio.... 
I can see Macaulay’s great and obvious faults as well as any man... 
put . .. scan well his minute accuracy in every name and phrase and 
title.’ 


8 They were all Culpepers, for no Fairfax was a member of the 
Virginia Company. The lure of that adventure did not find its way into 
the manor houses of Yorkshire as it did among the men of Kent and the 
South of England generally. But the Culpeper marriage did not intro- 
duce the name upon the Virginia scene. In 1618 a ‘Mr. Farfax’ was 
living near Jamestown and had several children killed by the ‘saluages’ 
while he was absent at church (John Smith’s Works, ed. Arber, ii, 538). 
He probably was the William Fairfax who was himself a sacrifice in 
the indian massacre of 1622, as appears from the subsequent enumera- 
tion of ‘Archers Hope,’ where he had been a landholder (Brown, First 
Republic, 622; Hotten, Original Lists, 271). Again, in 1690, one James 
Fairfax was living in Accomac (Wise, Eastern Shore, 322). 

These have not been identified, but in 1659 Ferdinando Fairfax 
(1636-1664), one of the numerous issue of Charles Fairfax of Men- 
ston, was resident in Northumberland County, Virginia (Va. Mag., 
vii, 73). He was a factor for Nicholas Hayward, the Virginia mer- 
chant who was Fitzhugh’s correspondent, and afterwards returned to 
London. 

Again, in 1676, Capt. Thomas Fairfax (1633-1712), the second son 
of the gallant Sir William Fairfax of Steeton, who gave his life 
for the Parliament before Montgomery Castle, commanded a company 
of guards in the detachment sent to Virginia after Bacon’s Rebellion, 
and was then designated ‘Lieutenant Deputy Governor of Virginia’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. L, 1675-76, Nos. 331, 1032, 1036, 1055). 
As a lad this Thomas had been at the conquest of Jamaica in Crom- 
well’s ‘Western Design’ and later served in the government there. He 
died a general in the army, and Governor of Limerick in Ireland (See 
Her. & Gen., vi, 614, and his letters in Markham’s Admiral Robert 
Fairfax). Finally, in 1679, Nicholas Fairfax, of the Gilling Castle 
Haid commanded the ship ‘Fairfax’ in the Virginia trade (Hotten, 
P. 375). 


4 The lack of such readily available testimony for the Wigsell Cul- 
pepers as the seventeenth century heralds recorded for most of the 
long established families of Kent and Sussex is a curious consequence 
of their family history. They do not appear in the Visitation of Kent, 
1619 (Harl. Soc., vol. xlii) because they were then of Sussex, and they 
do not appear in the Visitation of Sussex, 1633-34 (ibid., vol. liii) be- 
cause they were then of Kent; finally, they do not appear in the 
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Visitation of Kent, 1663 (ibid., vol. liv) because they had not then re- 
established the territorial relations which had been uprooted by the civil 
wars. 


5 So the name was originally, and so it now is again among those 
of the family who persist. But from the earliest records it is oc- 
casionally spelled, as it was doubtless always pronounced, Culpeper. 
After the Restoration this form became common usage and so passed 
into Virginia history and topography. For this last reason we have 
here used it consistently. 

There has long been current in the Fairfax family a tradition that 
the Dutch wife of the second Lord Colepeper made a mistake in 
spelling her new English name and, being a strong minded woman, 
insisted on her descendants ratifying her mistake. The demonstrated 
fact that this lady did make mistakes in spelling cannot, however, 
offset the testimony of the contemporary use of the form Culpeper 
by entirely distinct branches of a numerous family. 


6 Holinshed, 1807 ed., ii, 563, 569; Weever, Antient Funeral Monu- 
ments (ed. Tooke, 1767), p. 69; Wykeham-Martin, Leeds Castle, p. 115. 


7 They were Thomas!© of Bedgebury, and Thomas!© of Aylesford. 
See Holingshed, iv, 21; The Chronicle of Queen Jane (Camden Soc. 
No. 48), pp. 36, 54, 71; Acts P. C., 1552-53, p. 306; 1554-56, Pp. 13. 


8 Remains concerning Britain, tit. Armouries, s. v. Culpeper. The 
number may be extended to sixteen by including all the Knights dubbed 
by Elizabeth and the Stuart Kings, viz: 

Of Bedgebury: (1) Sir Anthony, 1560-1618, and his sons (2) Sir 
Alexander, 1581-1639, and (3) Sir Thomas, 1598-1643, of St. Stephens. 

Of Wigseli: (4) Sir John, 1600-1660, later raised to the peerage; 
(5) Sir Thomas, 1600-1638, of Folkington; (6) Sir Thomas, 1575-1661, 
the elder, of Hollingbourne, and his sons (7) Sir Cheney, 1601-1663, 
and (8) Sir Thomas, the younger, 1625-1697; (9) Sir Martin, 1579- 
1604, of Feckenham; and his brother (10) Sir Stephen, 1580-1611; 
(11) Sir Alexander, 1570-1645 of Greenway Court. 

Of Wakehurst: (12) Sir Edward ob., 1630, and his sons (13) Sir 
John, 1594-1621, and (14) Sir William, 1602-1678, the last named cre- 
ated a baronet. 

Of Aylesford: (15) Sir Thomas ob., 1604, and his son (16) Sir 
William, 1588-1651, the last named created a baronet. 

It will be noted that of the four branches of the family which flour- 
ished under the Stuarts, one became extinct, one was raised to the 
peerage, and the other two clinched their golden spurs by buying baron- 
etcies. : 


Pipe Rolls, cited in Philipot, Villare Cantianum (1776 ed), p. 271. 
A recognitor was an assessor, not a judge as Philipot suggests and 
as Mr. Wykeham-Martin argues. See Pollock and Maitland, History 
of English Law, 2d ed., ii, 622, and Oxford Dict., s. v. 


10 Foss, Judges of England, p. 180. 


11 Sheriff lists in Philipot; in Berry’s County Genealogies, Kent and 
Sussex, and in Fuller’s Worthies of England. 


12 Official Return of Members of Parliament, 1878. 
13 Sir N. H. Nicolas, The Battle of Agincourt, 1832, p. 361. 
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14 List of Lancastrian gentry of Kent, 1433, in Fuller’s Worthies, ed. 
Nuttal, 1840, ii, 160. 


15 P, C. C. Holder, 16. 

16 Visitation of Sussex, 1633-34, ‘Culpeper of Fogington.’ 

17M. I. to John, third Lord Culpeper, in Hollingbourne Church. 
18 Nicholas Culpeper (1616-1654) of the Wakehurst family in Dict. 


Nat. Biog., re-issue, v, 286. Gentlemans Magazine, \xvii (1797), 390, 
476, 477, 563. 


19 Wood, Athenae Oxon., iii, 533. 


20 This was William (1665-1727), son of Sir Thomas, the younger, 
of Hollingbourne. His verses are included in Richard Savage’s Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 1726. For the Kentish Petition of 1701 see Luttrell, 
Brief Relation, v, 47; Somers Tracts; and the comment in Ranke, 
History of England. 


21 Early Chancery Proceedings, Bundle 26, No. 304, cited by Col. 
Attree in Sussex Archeological Journal, x\vii, 60. 


22 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xvi, 1334 ff. Gentlemans 
Magazine, ixvii (1797), 543. The mother of the Queen was of the 
Aylesford house. This Thomas, who was beheaded at Tyburn, 10 
November, 33 Hen. VIII [1541], was second son of Sir Alexander® 
of Bedgebury. See the litigation over his estate, Culpeper v. Bushe 
(1553) in Dyer’s Reports (1672 ed.), p. 100. 


23 Evelyn, Diary, 9 July, 1685; Luttrell, Brief Relation, i, 401, iv, 246; 
Record of the Royal Society, 1901; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1666-67, 
p. 388; Collins’ Peerage (ed. Brydges), i, 343; Culpeper v. Austin, 1682, 
2 Chan. Cas., 221; Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe (ed. Sir N. H. Nicolas, 
1830), p. 156. This Col. Thomas Culpeper (1637-1708), of St. Stephens 
near Canterbury, was of the Bedgebury family. The evidence for him, 
especially his MSS., preserved in the British Museum (Hearl., Nos. 6819 
ff.), fully justify Sir Harris Nicolas’ characterization of him as ‘a 
most extraordinary character, and though a man of genius and eru- 
dition, very nearly a madman.’ 


24 Cheney, afterwards fourth and last Lord Culpeper. 


28 Moral Essays, Epistle III, On, the use of riches, verse 65, with 
Pope’s note of 1732. 


26 This practice began after the inauguration of the Tudor justices 
of the peace recruited among the country gentry. Stow says (Survey 
of London, 1598), ‘the inns of Chancery . . . want not some... 
young students that come thither sometimes from one of the univer- 
sities and sometimes immediately from grammar schools [to spend] 
some time in studying upon the first elements and grounds of the law 

. and perform the exercise . . . called Boltas Mootes and putting 
of cases. They were taught also ‘to dance, sing and play instrumental 
music.’ See the article, Inns of Court in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
eleventh edition. 


27 As to the earliest generations of the Culpepers, we have followed 
the reasoned and documented enumerations of Col. F. W. T. Attree in 
his study of The Sussex Culpepers (Sussex Archeological Journal, 
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xlvii, 47 ff.), which has superseded the authority of the Culpeper 
pedigrees in Wykeham-Martin, Leeds Castle, 1868. 


28 So far as the surviving records show, William!® of Wigsell was 
the first of the Culpepers to be enrolled at any of the Inns of Court 
merely for education. Those of his name who preceded him (and 
there were several, including Henry IV’s judge) all made careers as 
lawyers and were called to be serjeants, or at least ‘ancients’ of 
their inns. 

29Tt is at this point that confusion begins in the testimonies for 
the Wigsell Culpepers. 


The return of Bedgebury at the Visitation of Kent, 1619, carried 
their cousins of Wigsell to and including the eldest son of William!®, 
and there stopped abruptly. Intending to bring this deduction up to 
1619, the heralds subsequently made a note (Stow MS., 618) setting 
out all the sons of William!® and proceeding with the descendants of 
the eldest to and including his grandson, Sir John18, whose identity 
is established by the entry of his two marriages. But in tacking this 
extension to the visitation pedigree, some successor of Stow assumed 
that the John and his brothers with which it began were the sons 
of the last John entered on the visitation pedigrees; and in conse- 
quence that sacrosanct genealogical authority, the Harl. Pub. (in 
vol. xlii) is guilty of the duplication of a generation at Wigsell. 

Meanwhile, Hasted also contributed a red herring. Seeing that there 
was a superfluous generation somewhere on the herald’s pedigree, he 
eliminated one by stating (ii, 476) that Sir John!8 (afterwards first 
lord C.) was son of John11. Hasted’s error, which was merely in 
the name selected for elision, has persisted and propagated. On the 
revered authority of the ‘prince of county historians,’ it was adopted 
not only by Wykeham-Martin and Cave-Brown, but by specialists like 
Professor Firth and G. E. C. (including his latest editor, Vicary 
Gibbs) ; and in the process reduced Alexander Brown to sterile con- 
jecture in his attempt to array the Culpepers in relation to the Vir- 
ginia Company. 


80 As in the case of his eldest brother, the educational records make 
it possible -to distinguish this Walter!! of the Wigsell family from 
another of the same name and generation. The Oxford career of © 
Walter!1, son of Thomas!® of Bedgebury, is recorded by Foster as ‘B. 
A. 1559, fellow of All Souls, B. C. L. 1566.2 He died unmarried in 
1575 ‘of Burston’ (P. C. C. Admon Act Book, 1575). 

By enrolling at Hart (or Hertford) Hall in Oxford, Walter of 
Wigsell set a precedent which was thereafter numerously followed by 
his house. His older brothers had matriculated at New College, go- 
ing thence from Winchester on William of, Wykeham’s twin found- 
ation: but the tradition is that while New College was building some 
of its students lodged at Hart Hall, an ancient adjacent foundation on 
the site of the modern Hertford College; and so set a precedent. This 
is probably the explanation of the Culpepers’ resort thither ; for through- 
out the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Hart Hall was vested in 
Exeter College and was deemed a dependence upon it, and the Culpepers 
had no interest in a west country foundation as such. Among the mem- 
bers of Hart Hall in the seventeenth century were Hobbes, Clarendon, 
Waller, Sir Matthew Hale, and Dean Swiit. 


31 The other three were (1) the John who was admitted to the 
Inner Temple from Barnard’s Inn in 12 Henry VIII (1520) and ap- 
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pears on the Inner Temple records until 1553, when he was ‘pardoned 
all offices’ (Inderwick, Inner Temple Records, 1, 54, 66, 169, 244). 
We take him to be the John!© of the Bedgebury family; (2) the 
John, whom Foster enters as ‘of Kent, Hart Hall, 1568, aged 14,’ 
whom we take to be the John!1 of Bedgebury; and (3) John!! of the 
Aylesford family, who was admitted to Grays Inn, 1553, and died 1561, 
leaving a will (P. C. C. Streat, 5). 


Fs Cf. T. Denton’s report in 1545 to Henry VIII on the Inns of 
‘ourt : 

‘The whole company and fellowship of learners is divided into three 
... degrees: ... Benchers .. . Utter barristers, and Inner Barristers. 
Utter barristers are such that for their learning and continuance 
are called by the Readers to plead and argue in the said house doubt- 


ful cases and questions . . . and are called Utter Barristers for that 
they, when they argue the said Motes, sit uttermost on the formes 
which are called the Barr; and this degree is the chiefest ... in the 


house next the Benchers. All the residue of learners are called 
Inner Barristers, which are the youngest men.’ 


22 The archeological artefacts found in the Len valley prove that 
that geological trough was a British trade route long before the 
Romans opened their Watling Street to the north of it. That it again 
became a main travelled road in Saxon times, leading to the port of 
Hythe, is proved by the location of Leeds Castle. Still later, the 
‘Pilgrims Way’ and a railway successively followed it. 


34 Greenway Court, from which the sixth Lord Fairfax derived the 
namé of his wilderness lodge in Virginia, still stands, close at the foot 
of the North Downs, on the boundary line of Harrietsham and Hol- 
lingbourne. Some of the old masonry dates from the fourteenth 
century, but the house has been several times rebuilt. Hasted says 
(ii, 466) that it ‘was formerly esteemed a manor, the mansion of which 
was a seat of good account.’ Originally held by a family called 
Greenway, the estate came into the possession of the Crown and was 
settled by Henry VIII upon the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
of whom it was held by the St. Legers, Culpepers and Fairfaxes 
successively until 1758, when Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, alienated 
the leasehold to the banker, Sir Francis Child. Although the manor 
of Alnorthing was usually held with Greenway Court, the latter was 
in itself never more than a dwelling house and curtilage. Sir Alex- 
ander C.12 describes it in his will (1645) as ‘11 acres and no more,’ As 
appears from the text, the house, though modest according to modern 
standards, or when compared with Leeds Castle, was occupied in 
turn by every branch of the Wigsell Culpepers, during an hundred 
and eighty years, and was always held by that family in high esteem 
and affection as a comfortable refuge from a cold world, where a 
tradition of old hospitality and a simple family life might be main- 
tained in dignity. 


35 ‘I was once of Clements Inn: where I think they will talk of mad 
Shallow yet . . . The very same day did I fight with one Sampson 
Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray’s Inn. Jesu! Jesu! the mad days 
that I have spent’ (2 Hen. IV, act iii, scene 2). 


86 The first Lord Culpeper is one of Clarendon’s celebrated ‘char- 
acters,’ in Life (1827 ed.), i, 106 ff. See also Rebellion, passim, and 
Sir Philip Warwick, Memoirs, p. 195. His many letters to Hyde are 
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in Cal. Clarendon State Papers, vol. i, passim. The best modern 
biography is that by a specialist on the ‘Troubles,’ Prof. C. H. Firth 
in D. N. B., re-issue, iv, 749. 


37 After having been a Culpeper possession for 300 years, Wigsell 
passed, in the ruin of Sir Cheney Culpeper’s estate, to one who had 
been ‘table boy under the Colepepers whom at length he bought out.’ 
Ultimately, it came to a branch of the Harcourt family and is now the 
residence of Lord Edward Cecil of the Egyptian service. The house 
has been several times rebuilt and so now bears little relation to its 
appearance when the Culpepers possessed it (See Hodson, Salehurst). 


88 As Baron Colepeper of Thoresway, co. Linc. See the quotation 
from the patent in his MI., quoted post. While there were Culpepers 
in Lincolnshire in the fifteenth century, it does not appear that the 
Wigsell Culpepers had any inheritance from-them (Lincolnshire Notes 
& Queries, x, 37). Thoresway was a royal manor in the wolds of 
Lincolnshire, attached to the Duchy of Lancaster (Allen, Lincolnshire, 
1834, ii, 207) and was granted to Lord Culpeper to support the dignity 
of his peerage. See the references to it in Cal. Committee for Com- 
pounding, v, 3277: and in the proceedings to settle the estate of the 
second Lord Culpeper, quoted post. 


39 There is a highly coloured and entertaining glimpse of Culpeper 
at this time (when he was 46 years of age) in the following letter 
of Sir Richard Grenville to Lord Ormonde, which fell into the hands 
of the Parliament and was published in London as a pamphlet (The 
King’s Pamphlets, E, 333, British Museum) to show the disorgani- 
zation of the royalists, viz: 

‘Right Honourable . . . I am now at Nantes in France, and about 
to depart hence towards Italy for the war against the Turk .. . 
Hopton flying into Cornwall with his men dispersed several wayes 
... The News thereof made the Prince command the Earl of Bran- 
ford and Lord Culpeper, with all speed, to meet the Lord Hopton 
and Lord Capel at Wadebridge, nigh the heart of Cornwal, to ad- 
vise on affairs for the safety of the West (I think to shut the stable 
door when the horse was gone); but Culpepper in his haste and way, 
finding some Gentlemen merry and drinking in Penrin town, he would 
needs make one amongst them, and so did, till night came; and then 
Bacchus prevailing, Culpepper’s eloquence displeased Mr. Slingsby, by 
which grew a quarrel betwixt them two onely, and at bare fistycuffs 
they were a good space, till the company parted them; and then Cul- 
pepper and Slingsby, in the moonshine, got them into the garden, and 
like two Cocks at the end of a Battel, not able to stand well, offer’d 
and peck’d at one another, till the weight of Slingsbie’s head drew 
him to the ground; which advantage Culpepper took hold of, and by 
it got Slingsbie’s sword; and then like St. George, made more such 
triumphant flourishes over Slingsby, then a German Fencer at the be- 
ginning of a Prize; but by good fortune, the rest of the associates 
came in, and easily persuaded the Duellists to end the quarrel by the 
cup again; which service continued till the next day, with divers and 
several bouts at fistycuffs. The next day (about ten of the clock) 
they having red Herrings and mustard for Breakfast, Culpepper again 
gave Slingsby distaste, whereon he threw a dish of mustard at Cul- 
peper’s face (taking his Nose for a red Herring); which procur’d 
another grievous incounter, in such sort, that the market people (to 
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part the fray) thronged the house full, whereby that also was taken 
up, and the saucy Lord fain to get his mustard-Face, Eyes, Beard, 
Band and Coat wash’d; and about four of the next evening, Culpepper 
rid on in his hasty journey to overtake the Lord of Branford, who 
rid chasing & staying for him above twenty four hours in his way. 
Such a Privie-Councellor will soon finish his Masters businesse one 
way; preferring his own delights before the important businesse that 
concerns the safety. of the Prince &c. This story is indeed very 
true in every particular, and so I leave it with you and depart. 

Your Lordships humble Servant 
Nantes in France R. Grenvile. 
9 April, 1646.’ 


40 The original Northern Neck charter of 1649 is now in the British 
Museum as Additional Charter, 13585. The grantees therein named 
were ‘our Right trusty and well beloved Ralph, Lord Hopton, Baron 
of Stratton; Henry, Lord Jermyn, Baron of St. Edmund’s Bury; 
John, Lord Culpeper, Baron of Thoresway; Sir John Barkeley; Sir 
William Morton; Sir Dudley Wyatt; and Thomas Culpeper, Esqr.’ 

There were several changes in the personnel of the proprietors be- 
fore the second Lord Culpeper bought them all out, as recited post. 
The second charter (Patent Roll 21, Car. 11, pt. 4, No. 6, Cf. Am. & 
W. I., 1669-74, p. 22) recited that on May 8, 1660, ‘said Lords Hopton 
and Culpeper, Sir Dudley Wyatt and Thomas Culpeper are dead, said 
Lord Hopton [having] conveyed. all his estate and interest in the 
premises to John Trethewy [whereby] all said premises [are] vested 
in said earl of St. Albans [the Jermyn of the charter of 1649] John 
Lord Berkeley, Sir William Morton and John Trethewy.’ St. Albans 
and Berkeley were both parties to the conveyance to Culpeper in 1681, 
but Sir William Morton’s interest was then represented by his son, 
Sir James (Cf. D. N. B. re-issue, xiii, 1065), and that of John 
Trethewy by his younger brother and heir, Anthony (Cf. Visitation 
of Cornwall, p. 498). 


41 Here are some characterizations: 

Hartwell, Chilton and Blair, (1696) ‘one of the most cunning and 
covetous men in England.’ 

Beverley, (1705, i, 80) ‘he had the art of mixing the good of the 
Country with his own particular Interest.’ 

Oldmixon (1708) ‘He affected a Despotick way of governing . 
in other things his Lordship’s Administration was very commendable.’ 

Sir William Keith (1737) ‘a Man of Sound Judgment ... not 
wholly negligent of his own Interest.’ 

Bishop Burnet (1723, i, 798) ‘A vicious and corrupt man, but made 
a figure in the debates.’ 

Chalmers (1782) ‘having shown by his conduct that they who act 
under independent authority will seldom obey even reasonable com- 
mands, no more governors were appointed for life.’ 

Burk (1805, ii, 235) ‘the easy smile and bending condescension which 
he wore during his first visit . . . settled down into a severe and 
gloomy dignity.’ 

Bancroft (1837, ii, 246) ‘He had no high-minded regard for Vir- 
ginia: he valued his office and his patents only as property ... yet 
Culpeper was not singularly avaricious. His conduct was in harmony 
with the principles which prevailed in England. As the British mer- 
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chant claimed the monopoly of colonial commerce, as the British manu- 
facturer valued Virginia only as a market for his goods, so the 
British Courtiers looked to appointments in America as a means of 
enlarging their own revenues or providing for their dependants. Noth- 
ing but Lord Culpeper’s avarice gives him a place in American history.’ 

Campbell (1860, pp. 328, 337) ‘an able but artful and covetous man 
... a man of strong judgment.’ 

Lodge (1881, p. 23) ‘Culpeper’s sole object was extortion, which 
he freely practised . . . Culpeper’s administration was, as a whole, 
one of simple greed and violent exaction, varied by an extensive swindle 
in raising and lowering the value of the coin.’ 

Doyle (1882, i, 259) ‘Culpeper himself seems to have been neither 
better nor worse than most public men in that corrupt age. He appears to 
have been placable and conciliating in temper and to have shown no 
lack of intelligence as an administrator. His worst fault was rapacity, 
of which he stands convicted both by general tradition and certain 
specific actions.’ 

Osgood (1907, iii, 296) ‘Though he appears to have been a man of 
some ability, the selection was an unfortunate one ... His interest 
in Virginia seems to have been limited to securing a favorable settle- 
ment of his claims.’ 

Wertenbaker (1914, p. 239) ‘Few British colonial Governors are less 
deserving of respect than Thomas, Lord Culpeper.’ 

Gordon McCabe (1919, Presidential Address to Va. Hist. Soc.) 
‘despite his insensate greed, he was not altogether bad... he... gave 
wise advice as to Indian defence, his suggestions as to fostering manu- 
factures evidence a clear head, and even some of his arbitrary amend- 
ments to Acts of Assembly proved salutary.’ 


42 The relation of the charter of February 25, 1672/3 (Hening, ii, 
569) to Culpeper’s inherited interest in the Northern Neck is apparent 
in the incidental relation of the new and greater grant back to the 
date of the second Northern Neck charter, i. e., May 8, 1669. It is 
significant also that therein (as in Culpeper’s patent of 1675 for the 
reversion of the government of the colony) the consideration moving 
the Crown was recited to be that the grantee was ‘son and heir of 
John, late Lord Culpeper, deceased, of whose memory and services 
wee retain a favorable and gracious sense.’ 

Culpeper’s plans in relation to the colony under the charter of 1673 
have provoked much historical rhetoric, but it seems clear that they 
went no further than the realization of the £12,000 due him on his 
father’s Crown grant. This motif of money is apparent in the genuine 
surprise reflected in Arlington’s statement to Francis Moryson in 
October, 1675 (Burk, ii, Appendix, p. xli) that 

‘he wondered why the country should be more aggrieved to pay him 
the quit rents granted by the patent than to Colonel Norwood and to 
others; since those rents have never been accounted for unto the 
chequer, but still received and enjoyed by the treasurers to their own 
proper uses.’ 

Arlington was referring to Berkeley’s statement in the old Gov- 
ernor’s since famous report of 1671 (Hening, ii, 517), that 

‘there is no revenue arising to his majesty [from Virginia] but 
out of the quit rents: and this he hath given away to a deserving ser- 
vant Colonel Henry Norwood.’ 
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It seems clear that if Culpeper had been content in 1675 with a grant 
of the quit rents he would have accomplished his purpose without 
opposition. His miscalculation arose from over zeal: in order to se- 
cure the quit rents he contrived to have the grant include also the 
‘regalities > which showed a lack of appreciation of the pride and 
self-consciousness of Berkeley and his Council in their direct re- 
lations with the Crown. 


48 The record of the scandal over the settlement of the second Lord 
Culpeper’s estate is in (1) Chancery Bills and Answers before 1714, 
File Hamilton, ii, Bundle 85, No. 66, and Bundle 671; (2) the private 
Parliamentary bills, entitled Lord Culpeper’s Bill, January, 1689/90, 
and Lord Fairfax’s Estate Bill, March, 1696/97, calendared by His- 
torical MSS. Commission, House of Lords MS., 1689-90, p. 434, and 
1695-97, ii, 533; (3) the report of Culpeper v. Fairfax (1700), 2 
Vernon’s Reports, 376; and the comment thereon by Narcissus Luttrell 
(Brief Relation, iv, 706); (4) the subsequent repercussions of futile 
animosity against Lord Fairfax in the Culpeper family, recorded by 
William Henry Ireland (1777-1835), the Shakespeare forger, whose 
wife was a Culpeper (History of Kent, 1829, iii, 569). 


44 Cf. Noake, The Rambler in Worcestershire, 1854, p. 148. For a 
description of Astwood see Nash, Worcestershire, 1794, i, 442. 


45 It should be noted that the identification of the Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Culpeper of the Colchester campaign with this Thomas!8, 
while probable, is not beyond question; for the contemporary Thomas 
Culpeper of Bedgebury, who was also ruined by the civil wars and 
ultimately (1675) died in the Fleet, a prisoner of debt, is described 
in a record of 1657 (Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ii, 366) as Colonel 
Thomas Culpeper. 


46 Matthew Carter’s A True Relation of that as honourable as un- 
fortunate Expedition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester in 1648 is of 
the very best of cavalier literature. This poignant narrative traces 
the uprising from its beginning in a riot in Canterbury at Christmas, 
through the effort at lawful petition to flagrant rebellion. In its 
high dignity of insistence upon the inherited rights of ‘Men of Kent’ 
against what they deemed a tyrannical government, the rehearsal of the 
vicissitudes of fortune encountered, and the final tragic failure, it reminds 
one strongly of the story of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia in 1676. Fair- 
fax’s fame was undoubtedly sullied by Carter’s account of the execution 
of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, followed by the trans- 
portation of the private soldiers: not only to the American colonies, 
but some, indeed, sold through Venice into Turkish slavery. The 
historian should, however, check Carter by the documents in Rush- 
worth, and the equally partizan argument in Fairfax’s behalf by 
Mr. George Bell in The Fairfax Correspondence, iv, 32 ff. 


47 Sir Dudley Wyatt (1609-1651) has left an incomplete record. 
Foster records his matriculation at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
May 7, 1624/5, as ‘son of John Wyat, gent.’ and as ‘aged 16, born 
Worcester City.” Although no parish register at Worcester can be . 
produced to prove it, this description seems to identify his father 
as the John Wyat who matriculated at the same college in 1581 as 
‘aged 20, born Worcester, pleb.;? and in 1612 was presented ta the 
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rectory of St. Martins, Worcester, by William Warmistry of Wor- 
cester (Nash, Worcestershire, p. cxlii). This deduction is enforced 
by the fact that on March 5, 1649/50 (P. C. C. Pembroke, 47) ‘Sir 
Dudley Wyat, Knight, next of kin of dec.’ had administration c. t. a. 
of the goods of ‘Cecill Warmistry of City of Worcester, widow of 
William W. late of same, esq.’ 

Sir Dudley Wyatt appears several times during the first civil war 
carrying confidential dispatches between the King and the Queen when 
the latter was in France (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1645-47, pp. 
17, 31; there is a similar reference to him also in Clarendon’s Re- 
bellion) and it was in consideration of such service that he was knighted. 

He was at St. Germains when the Northern Neck charter was 
sealed in September, 1649; and his administration upon his sister’s 
estate (cited above) shows that thereafter he returned to England. 
That he did so in order to close up his affairs preparatory to emi- 
grating to Virginia appears from a letter dated December 2, 1649 
(Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ii, 33), addressed to him by Charles 
Wheler which sought to dissuade him from going to America. 

Dr. Tyler’s notes from York County records (W. & M. Quar., 
iii, 37, 192) prove that he duly reached the colony and there died; 
leaving a will dated March 29, 1650, which was proved in James City, 
September 25, 1651 (the record is unfortunately lost). The execu- 
trix of this will was Hannah, widow of the John Clerke (1614-1644) 
who died in Virginia a proven member of the Wrotham family, whose 
Culpeper connection has been hereinbefore cited; and it seems likely, 
therefore, that she was another sister of Sir Dudley Wyatt, and that her 
residence in Virginia was a part of the attraction of Sir Dudley thither. 

When the Northern Neck charter was renewed in 1669, Sir Dud- 
ley Wyatt’s interest was ignored. Unlike the representatives of the 
Culpepers, his family lacked the influence to assert an effective claim 
in the premises; and although Francis Moryson testified in 1675, when 
he was endeavoring to purchase the charter on behalf of the colony 
(Burk, ii, Appendix), that someone representing Sir Dudley then 
came forward, nothing further was thereafter heard of a Wyatt 
interest in the Northern Neck. 


48 After Alexander Culpeper’s death the office of Surveyor General 
in the colony was granted to William and Mary College, on whose 
behalf it was administered by a succession of eighteenth century 
worthies who bore the title. The first of them was Miles Cary of 
Richneck in Warwick, whose appointment dated from February 25, 
1699 (Am. & W. I., 1700, p. 320). 


49In view of the necessity for this argument it is interesting that 
there probably existed in Virginia as late as 1875 good evidence for the 
missing date. The sixth Lord Fairfax brought out with him in 1747, 
and left with his personal effects at Greenway Court, a Culpeper family 
Bible. This passed with the house to Thomas Bryan Martin’s devisee 
(Cf. Kercheval, 3d ed. 1902, p. 160) and on March 29, 1870, her de- 
scendant, Mr. William C. Kennerley of White Post described its fate 
as follows (MS. penes me): 

‘Immediately after the acknowledgment of your letter of the 19th 
inst., I went over to my brother’s, at Greenway Court, for the purpose 
of procuring the old family Fairfax (sic) Bible, which I intended to 
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send you as a present; and was shocked to learn that it was burned in 
the conflagration of the wing of my brother’s house in '75. . I 
especially regret the loss of the Bible as it contained a Register of ‘the 
births and deaths of more than a dozen Fairfaxes and Martins, 
‘Thomas,’ ‘Bryan,’ ‘Rev. Denny Fairfax,’ and marriages of Lady 
Colepeper Fairfax, the mother, I presume, of Lord Fairfax, and others 
which I do not remember.’ 

The loss of this Bible is the more to be regretted because it seems 
to have contained a record of entries by Margaret, Lady Culpeper, and 
her daughter. The family Bible which is still extant at Leeds Castle 
is a Fairfax as distinguished from a Culpeper record, and throws no 
light on the problems here considered. See notes 53 and 54 post. 


50 Col. William Cage, who was Sheriff of Kent in 1695 and M. P. in 
1702, 1710 and 1713, was a grandson by his first marriage of that 
William Cage of Milgate in Bersted, who, in 1637, married, secondly, 
Joan Culpeper, a sister of Lady Fairfax’s grandmother and, in con- 
sequence, is called ‘brother’ by the first Lord Culpeper in his will 
(Berry, Kentist Genealogies, p. 273; Harl. Pub., xxvi, 232; and the MI. 
of Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Culpeper, the elder, ante) ; but he was 
of kin to Lady Fairfax because his mother was a daughter of her 
grandmother’s brother,- Sir Cheney Culpeper. Lady Fairfax had de- 
pended upon this ‘cousin’ for business advice for some time before she 
made her will. Thus in her letter to her son, December 15, 1711 (The 
Fairfax Correspondence, iv, 244) she says ‘Colonel Cage is a great and 
entire friend to me and you have reason to respect him.’ When Fair- 
fax went out to Virginia the second time he took with him one of this 
family. See the lively fox hunting letter of J. Cage, written from 
Belvoir to Capt. Lawrence Washington at Mount Vernon (undated, but 
before 1750) in Conway, Barons, p. 245. 


51 This Edward Filmer had been a practising barrister of the Parlia- 
mentary bar but was soon to become, on the death of his father in 1720, 
the third baronet of his house. It was to him that Lord Fairfax re- 
ferred in his letter to George Fairfax, April 6, 1747 (Neill, p. 77): 
‘I have sent you by Captain Cooling of the Elizabeth two dogs and one 
bitch of Sir Edward Filmer’s hounds which he promised you.’ He 
must have declined Lady Fairfax’s trust as he does not appear with Col. 
Cage in the Northern Neck grant books. The Filmers of East Sutton 
were also, through the St. Legers and the Scotts, of kin to the Wigsell 
Culpepers (Cf. the will of Samuel Filmer, 1670, P. C. C. Penn. 58, in 
Va. Mag., xi, 181); but they have their own claims to the interest of 
Virginians. They descended from that Samuel Argall who was one of the 
early Governors, and had maintained their relation with the colony. Thus, 
in 1643, Henry Filmer was a resident of Warwick County, serving as a 
burgess and justice of the County Court. He was a brother of that 
convinced and uncompromising royalist, Sir Robert Filmer, author of 
the Patriarcha (Dict. Nat. Biog., re-issue ed., vi, 1304) and a great 
great uncle of Lady Fairfax’s trustee. For this family, see the Visi- 
tation of Kent, 1619; Berry, Kent; Va. Mag., xv, 181. 


52 Bromfield was originally a parish, served by a religious of the 
priory of Leeds. The boundaries, practically limited to the lands held 
of Leeds Castle, have been maintained; but since the dissolution of the 
priory the church has been annexed to the rectory and church of the 
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adjacent Leeds parish which was erected within the priory lands. As 
a consequence, Bromfield now ranks as a chapel. Vested by Queen 
Elizabeth in the Archbishop of Canterbury, the advowson of Leeds and 
Bromfield has since been held by that prelate, who collates a perpetual 
curate (Hasted, ii. 484, 486). 

Catherine Culpeper, Lady Fairfax, had all her children baptized in 
Bromfield chapel and later built there a family vault where she buried 
her mother, and was herself interred, as were a number of her de- 
scendants. The Bromfield register thus became a genealogical source 
record for the last generation of the proprietors of the Northern Neck. 

For these considerations the Virginia Assembly gave the name Brom- 
field to the parish created in Culpeper in 1752 (Hening, vi, 256); but 
neither Bishop Meade nor Dr. Philip Slaughter (see the comment on 
the name in St. Marks Parish, p. 80) had the clew to that designation. 


88 The Fairfaxes: In contrast to the Culpepers, there is available a 
large literature on the Fairfax family in Yorkshire and Virginia; in- 
deed, almost a ‘five foot shelf of books,’ mostly pertaining to their 
great century—the seventeenth—and to their relations in the eighteenth 
with a national hero, George Washington. 

Biographically, Mr. George W. Johnson’s Memoir of the Fairfax 
Family (Introduction to The Fairfax Correspondence, 1848) is a com- 
prehensive study, but should be supplemented for special periods by (1) 
Sir Clements Markham, The Great Lord Fairfax, 1870; Admiral Rob- 
ert Fairfax, 1885; and The Fighting Veres, 1888; (2) Ralph Thoresby, 
Ducatus Leodiensis, 1715 (and ed. Whitaker, 1816), Diary, ed. Hunter, 
1830, and Life by D. H. Atkinson, 1885; (3) C. Wykeham-Martin, His- 
tory of Leeds Castle, 1868; (4) Archdeacon Burnaby, Travels through 
the Middle Settlements in North America, 1798; and (5) the twenty- 
one articles on the name in the Dictionary of National Biography. Most 
(but not all) of the Fairfax portraits were collected for a loan exhibition 
at Leeds in 1868 and subsequently reproduced (Portraits of Yorkshire 
Worthies, 2 vols., 1869) by Mr. E. Hailstone, the owner of a noble 
library at Walton Hall, the original Fairfax seat near Wakefield in 
Yorkshire. 

The story of the historically valuable collection of family letters and 
papers relating to the civil wars in England (edited by Mr. Johnson and 
Robert Bell as The Fairfax Correspondence, 4 vols., 1848-49) is one of 
the romances of English domestic diplomatics. Removed to Leeds Castle 
upon the sale of Denton Hall in 1716, they were discarded as worthless 
early in the nineteenth century and after curious vicissitudes were res- 
cued and scattered through various public and private collections. The 
muniment room at Leeds Castle is now practically bare (See Historical 
MSS. Commission, Sixth Report, 465). Twenty years after the pub- 
lication of these papers Mr. Edward D. Neill performed a similar office 
for a similar treasure trove from the eighteenth century household at 
Belvoir on the Potomac (The Fairfaxes of England and America, 1868). 
There are also many Fairfax letters relating to Virginia in Sparks’ and 
Fords’ respective editions of the Writings of George Washington; in 
the Colonial Dames’ collection of Letters to Washington; and in Mr. 
Moncure Conway Barons of the Potomac and the Rappahannock. Still 
other such papers, still unpublished but now available to the historical 
student, are among the public records at Washington and scattered in 
private collections. 
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Genealogically, the Fairfaxes, being, as Canon Raine has recently 
declared, a house ‘that not alone in military achievement but for learn- 
ing also has no peer in Yorkshire,’ have themselves produced a suc- 
cession of antiquaries who have recorded their own generations. The 
most notable work of this kind is the still unprinted, but frequently 
cited, Analecta Fairfaxiana by Charles Fairfax (1595-1673) of Menston, 
which ‘contains pedigrees, carefully written and blazoned on vellum, of 
all the branches of the Fairfax family, and of many of the families 
connected with it, interspersed with genealogical and literary notes, 
and about fifty anagrams and elegies in latin and chiefly from the pen 
of the compiler, upon the different members of the family and their 
connections.’ . 

The learned Dr. Brian Fairfax, the elder (1633-1711), a nephew of 
Charles of Menston, made two notable contributions to his family an- 
nals, A Letter to My Sons, 1686 (printed in Markham, Admiral Robert 
Fairfax, p. 133) and Iter Boreale, 1699 (included in the Fairfax Cor- 
respondence, iv, 151). Moreover, in a MS. book now at Leeds Castle, 
he extracted, elaborated and extended the portion of the Analecta relat- 
ing to the Denton household. 

On these authorities, checked for the earlier generations by Mr. 
Robert H. Skaife from ancient records and for the seventeenth century 
by parish registers and wills, Sir Clements Markham compiled his com- 
prehensive genealogy of all the branches of the Fairfaxes (Herald and 
Genealogist, vi, 385, 604; vii, 145) which has long been followed by the 
modern peerages, most completely by Sir James Balfour Paul in The 
Scots Peerage, 1906. 

For the eighteenth century the evidence has not been so complete. 
The Denton family Bible was (and still is) preserved at Leeds Castle, 
but the entries in it were scattering (Wykeham-Martin, p. 207). The 
tradition from the Analecta was, however, maintained by Brian Fairfax, 
the younger (1676-1749), one of the guardians of the sixth Lord Fair- 
fax, who was long Commissioner of Customs and in that relation had a 
part in establishing William Fairfax of Belvoir in the colonial revenue 
service. He sent to his kinsmen at Belvoir on the Potomac a transcript 
(now penes me) of his father’s MS. This stimulated George William 
Fairfax of Virginia during a visit to Leeds Castle in 1761, in turn to 
make a contribution to the family annals; by a narrative entry con- 
cerning the generations of the fourth and fifth Lords Fairfax (Wyke- 
ham-Martin, pp. 191). The notes of this essay, with additions to in- 
clude his own family, were also used by George William Fairfax as an 
extension of the chart pedigree in his copy of Thoresby, Ducatus 
Leodiensis (1715) which subsequently came into the hands of Joseph 
Hunter (1783-1861) the non-conformist antiquary, and is now penes me. 
Although these last mentioned notes were removed by Mr. Hunter from 
the book, they have been preserved in his Familiae Minorum Gentium 
(Harl. Pub., 1886, xl, 1295). 

All of this eighteenth century genealogy followed the pleasant form 
of the Analecta Fairfaxiana and lacked that documentation which is de- 
manded by modern criticism. Specifically, George William Fairfax’s 
contribution lacked essential dates with reference to the family of the 
fifth Lord Fairfax, though giving them for his own. 

The House of Lords records of the Fairfax peerage cases of 1800 
and 1908 here fail us also. They have preserved much important pri- 
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mary evidence, but, being concerned primarily with the Towlston and 
Belvoir branch of the family, contain little of importance on the Leeds 
Castle household. Again, Hasted (History of Kent, 1793, ii, 476 s. v. 
Leeds Castle) ; Whitaker (Loidis and Elmete, 1816 s. v. Otley Parish), 
and even the resourceful G. E. C. (Complete Peerage, s. v. Fairfax of 
Cameron, and Colepeper) are all unexpectedly vague as to this particular 
generation; and, as it happens, it falls in the interval between those rich 
mines of genealogical source material, the collections of family letters 
which we have cited. The source record has now been lost. See note 
49 ante. 


54 This marriage settlement was one of the Fairfax papers which 
came into the hands of Thomas Bryan Martin when Lord Fairfax died 
in 1781; were stored in the garret at Greenway Court at the time of his 
death in 1798; and subsequently were casually examined by the Kenner- 
leys before they were burned in 1875. See Scribner’s Monthly (1879), 
xviii, 715; note 49 ante. 


55 Major Robert T. Barton of Winchester has graciously permitted 
the editor of these notes to include here the following interesting 
quotation from a personal letter dated June 12, 1925, viz: 

‘The present Christ Church was designed by John Bruce, whose sur- 
viving account book contains the following entry: 

‘1829, May first, Digging the foundation of church and re-intering 
the body of Lord Fairfax, $36.’ 

‘Subsequently the church was enlarged and the chancel removed about 
fifty feet to the rear or north. Recently when other improvements were 
being discussed, I secured the permission of the vestry to attempt to 
locate Lord Fairfax’s remains that they might be made secure from 
future disturbance and uncertainty. This permission granted, excavations 
were begun south of the original church rear wall where the chancel 
must have been located. We had about given up the search, having 
concluded that bones and coffin had disappeared with time, when one 
of the negroes who was doing the excavations (this sounds like a fairy 
story) and who ministers to his people for a Sunday occupation, said 
he had dreamed that he would find Lord Fairfax’s remains at a certain 
spot close to a large center wal! which split the basement of the church. 
This spot was some distance beyond where we thought the original 
chancel had been located, though only about ten feet from the rear 
wall. The negro dug there and about eighteen inches under the dirt 
cellar floor found the remains of a skeleton and coffin. We carefully 
exhumed the remains which were buried directly under the center 
wall, the skull on one side and the lower bones on the other, having 
evidently been placed there before the wall was erected. Only a line 
in the earth showed the location of the top and sides of the coffin, 
but the bottom was partly preserved. The top of the skull was well 
preserved as were some of the larger bones, but as the jaw bone 
was found near the middle of the coffin, it would appear that the 
skeleton was broken when originally exhumed. We found three rusty 
wrought iron handles and several wrought iron nails but no coffin plate, 
although a careful search was made. 

‘I recall that either Kerchival or Norris states that many silver 
ornaments were found in the original grave. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society has in its possession a silver coffin plate reputed to be 
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that of Thomas Lord Fairfax. This may explain the absence of any 
plate with the remains recently exhumed. 

‘Only two other persons are known to have been buried under the 
church, a former rector and his wife, but their remains were placed 
in a different part of the church according to the memory of persons 
now living, so I think there is no question that the remains discovered 
were those of the Proprietor of the Northern Neck. Their location 
beneath the original center wall renders their identification certain. 

‘It is proposed to re-inter the remains in the spot at which they 
were found, in a casket sheathed in lead, and to mark this spot for all 
time with a tablet showing the name and title of Lord Fairfax, and 
the dates and places of his birth, death, burial and several interments.’ 

Regarding the coffin plate, Mr. Ernest Spofford, Assistant Librarian 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, advises: 

‘The Society has in one of its show cases an oval plate (4 3/8 x 3 5/8 
inches), which has been labeled as the ‘Plate from the Coffin of Lord 
Thomas Fairfax who died in Frederick County, Va., December 12, 
1781.’ The plate itself bears no inscription but simply contains a coat 
of arms. If it were not for the supporters (two lions), the motto 
(Je le feray durant ma vie), and the jewels on the coronet (seven, and 
not four), I would assume that the armorial bearings were those of the 
Lord Fairfax who was buried in Virginia in 1781. 

‘Unfortunately, I never have succeeded in finding any record to indi- 
cate the history of the plate, but one of the Society’s older members, 
Dr. Charles Harrod Vinton, recalls that he was told many years ago 
that it was acquired by purchase for the Society by the late Charles 
R. Hildeburn.’ 


56 The relation of this will to the devolution of title to the Northern 

Neck proprietary is discussed in the following cases, viz: 
1786, Hite v. Fairfax, 4 Call, 42; 1805, Marshall v. Conrad, 5 Cal 

364; 1810-1816, Hunter v. Fairfax’s devisees, 1 Munford, 218; 7 an 
603; 4 Munford, 3; 1 Wheaton, 304. The vicissitudes of this litigation 
have been graphically elaborated, with local colour, by Beveridge, Life 
of John Marshall, and H. C. Groome, Northern Neck Lands (F. H. S 
Bulletin). 

There is also an interpretation of the codicil in Catlett v. Marshall 
(1839), 10 Leigh, 79. 


57 The Great Lord Fairfax (1870), 406. But when, in 1885, Sir 
Clements reviewed the record for his Life of Admiral Robert Fairfax 
he left the Leeds Castle ladies out of the story altogether: and still 
later, in D. N. B. he says of the fifth Lord Fairfax, ‘the Yorkshire 
estates were sold to pay his debts.’ The historian had turned from 
tradition to the law reports. 


Sir Clements Markham (1830-1915) was a remarkable man through- 
out a long life. Grandson of an Archbishop of York, he began life as a 
midshipman and, in time, became President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. In the intervals of wide travel he produced many respectable 
books of antiquarian research upon ancient civilizations as well as Eng- 
lish history. By reason of his relationship to the Milners of Nun Apple- 
ton, he was guardian of a Fairfax of Bilborough and thus became in- 
terested in that family. The present editor has a stimulating memory 
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of his genial courtesy, his wit, and resource of learning when he guided 
a boy among the haunts of the Fairfaxes in Yorkshire. 


58 The earlier documents printed in The Fairfax Correspondence are 
supplemented by Ralph Thoresby’s diary for the date of the alienation 
of Nun Appleton and Bolton Percy by the fifth Lord Fairfax, by Lord 
Fairfax’s will (P. C. C. Young, 45) and by the record of the chancery 
at after his death, in which the sale of Denton and Bilborough was 

lecreed. 


59 Thoresby accompanied Alderman Milner to London in January, 
1708/9 ‘to meet Mr. Tregenna and Mr. Plaxton about his purchase of 
the two Lordships of Nun Appleton and Bolton Percy’: (Atkinson, Ralph 
Thoresby, ii, 92). When Clayton’s letter to Lady Fairfax, of February 
23, 1709/10 (The Fairfax Correspondence, iv, 243), upon which Sir 
Clements Markham shifts the burden of responsibility to her, is read 
with Thoresby’s date in mind, it will appear that Clayton was reporting 
a fait accompli. In any event, if there was anything which could have 
been done to upset the sale, the initiative was with Admiral Robert Fair- 
fax, as guardian and trustee. 

It is of curious interest that, in the nineteenth century, a matri- 
monial alliance united the families of the descendants of Alderman 
Milner, then of Nunappleton, and Admiral Robert Fairfax, then of 
Bilborough. 


60 See the letter of Brian Fairfax, the younger, to his cousin, the sixth 
Lord Fairfax, September 5, 1712 (The Fairfax Correspondence, iv, 236, 
where the letter is erroneously attributed to the elder Brian who had 
died in 1711). ‘Both the wings of Appleton house are down. Writings 
to it and Bolton, showing your title, are at Denton . . . a 20000 I. 
fortune would redeem Appleton and Bolton; that, the money for that in 
Virginia, would raise you to purpose.’ The trustees apparently hoped 
that a rich marriage might solve their problem if they could hold on 
long enough. It is of curious interest in the present connection that, 
reversing Burnaby’s story, the trustees actually discussed the possibility 
of a sale of the Northern Neck to save Denton. Here the mother 
held the veto. 


61 Markham, Admiral Robert Fairfax, 261; Bothomley v. Lord Fair- 
fax, 1712 Prec. Ch., 336 and 1716 1 P. Wms., 334. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century this cause was, after two centuries, still on the 
Lord Chancellor’s docket. 


62 There is a pedigree of the Ibbetsons in Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodien- 
sis, p. 148. One of the family was made a baronet in 1748 for services 
against the young Pretender in ‘the ’45’ and his line persisted into the 
nineteenth century. 
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